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P REFACE. 



The increased facilities for locomotion and the recognised 
brotherhood of nations have brought the advantages of 
travel within the reach of many to whom they were for- 
merly denied. Thousands are every year availing them- 
selves of this pleasantest method of gaining correct ideas 
of the men and manners of the time, and visiting for 
themselves the classic spots which have for so many 
ages inspired the soul of the poet, and guided the pen- 
cil of the painter. In this pilgrimage to the shrine of 
the Beautiful and the haunts of the Romantic, America 
has not been without her representatives. There is 
scarcely a spot in the Old World that gems the page 
of history or lives in the poet's song, where the foot of 
our countryman has not pressed. Some travel from 
curiosity, others to gain knowledge, while not a few, 
hke the birdliug of Jenny Lind, go, " not knowing 
why." 

In the Spring of 1851, the author found himself in 
one of these categoric — ^precisely which, he leaves it .with 
the reader to determine. Of one sin, however, he holds 
himself innocent — the malice prepense of writing a book. 
During an absence of nearly two yeara, he had ample 
time and opportunity to visit all the more interesting 
poiMions of the three grand divisions of the Eastern 
hemisphere. The following letters are his impressions 
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of those scenes, and of the various people that inhabit 
them. They were written originally for the perusal of 
personal friends, and not for the critical eye of the great 
public. The partiality of those friends and their flatter- 
ing reception of them are the responsible party for their 
present appearance before this august censorship. They 
were pubhahed some time since in one of the leading 
journals in Tenn^see, and subsequently copied into the 
prints of other States. For much of the historical matter 
they contain, the author acknowledges his indebtedness 
to several European travellera who have preceded him in 
his tour of observation ; and if aught of genial feeling 
or poetic fervor breathe through the following pages, he 
owes much of it to the companionship that shed con- 
tinual sunshine over the weariness of travel, and to the 
gentle hands that were gathering flowers by his aide for 
this bouquet of A Tennesseait Abroad. 

The Authok. 
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A TENNESSEAN ABROAD. 



LETTER ONE. 
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I am where I have longed to be, 

Willi the blue above and the blue bolow. 

And joy whererer I go." 

Fob some years past I liave eherished the liope that it would be 
in my power to reahze the fondest dreams of a life passed in literary 
pursuits and profession^ duties, and make a touv in foreign lands, 
whose history, language, people, institutions and customs, I have 
heard and read so much about, hut .which no one has written of or 
represented so as to enable me to appreciate what I now anticipate. 
Some persons are content if they have a well-written history or book 
of travels, over which they can go into ecstasies without the trouble 
of locomotion, and at the same time enjoy the cosy fireside, and 
perfume of the well-filled meerschaum ; but with me it only creates 
a desire to see with my own eyes, and learn for; myself, things I 
have felled to realize in hooks. Through some freak of fortune, or 
misfortune, as time may determine, I found my inclination to leave 
home become so strong, I was wilKng to yield to the solicitations of 
those who desired my company, leave my business, part with my 
family and friends, and all who are near and dear to ine, and be a 
rover for eighteen months or more in foreign climes. As the day 
fixed for our departure drew near, my anxiety became intense. I was 
ready even before the time to hid adieu to my native land, with a 
heart full of anticipated pleasure. 
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On Saturday, at noon, I fouDd myself on board the splendid ship 
Waterloo, belonging to the Star Line, bound for Liverpool, and com- 
manded by Captain HarTsy, Here I found assembled those who 
were to constitute my fellow-passengers across old ocean's wave, 
numbering some thirty-five pei'sons, great and small, for the cabin, 
and forty-five for the steerage. Here, also, I found assembled a few 
chosen fiienda whom I had known in college-life, and who had come 
to the dock to ta&e leave, and express their good wishes for my safe 
return and happiness. After a short time allowed by our accommo- 
dating captain for leave-taking, we were dragged hy the tug Achilles 
out into the middle of East Eiver, amid the shouts and waving of 
those on shore. We stood in the stream for about haJf an hour, 
waiting for two of our party, who had gone out to purchase books 
for perusal during the voyage, thinking they had ample time. They 
soon returned, and found, much to their sui'prise, that we had loft 
the dock. Their only chance was to get some one to row them out 
in a yawl, which they soon found without difficulty. As they were 
pnlliag out to us, we Jaughed at them most heartily, which dispelled 
for a time the gloom which seemed to pervade all on deck. All 
being aboard, the tug comes up and hitches on, and off we move for 
our destination. "While wending our way slowly out to Sandy Hook, 
we had a fine opportunity of indulging our romantic ideas and en- 
joying the beautiful scenery on !New-York Bay, which is said by 
some to surpass any in the world, not excepting even the Bay of 
Naples, rendered immortal by the pen of the gifted Byron. The 
great city of New-York, the emporium, of the new world, vrith her 
lofty spires and immense structures, surrounded by a forest of masts, 
indicating her commercial importance ; Brooklyn, her sister city 
just opposite, with her beautiful residences and public edifices ; 
together with Hoboken, Jersey City, Gtovemor's Island, and other 
places, all possessing then- attractions, combine to render the pano- 
rama exceedingly beautiful. About dusk the steamer left us outside 
the Hook, and returned to the city, leaving us to make our way 
across old ocean's wave as fest as the wind might carry us. In a 
few moments the hoarse voice of the mate was heard crying " All 
hands ahoy t" but instead of the command being obeyed, it was fol- 
lowed by the cry of " Fight — fight — fight !" when all on deck simul- 
taneously made their way to the forecastle, from whence the cry 
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AiS I expected, the crew were all pretty mtieh fuddled, 
and as usual on starting out thoy deemed it necessary to take a round 
or so, in order to proye each other's pugilistic attainments. The 
officers immediately interfered, and finding that John Barleycorn was 
the causa belli, ordered him to he placed under lock and key, which 
being done, order was restored, and Jack went kindly to the mast- 
head singing the jolly seaman's song. 

All sails heing set, and night haying begun, I took one last linger- 
ing look at the highlands of New-Jersey, and repaired to my state- 
room, where I found my ti-unks snugly stored away, and all the 
little oonyenienoes requisite for a sea voyage. The cabin 1 found to 
be larger than usual and much better furnished, while the appoints 
menta of this noble vessel of over one tbonsand tons were admirable, 
and the attendance without a fault. In crossing the Atlantic, I 
would advise all travellers who prefer real comfort and quietude, and 
have the time, by all means to take a packet-ship in preference to a 
steamer. In the American line will be found every luxury and con- 
venience one can desire. llLe commanders generally are the very 
best of seamen, and conduct themselves at table, and wherever duty 
calls them, as gentlemen and men of intelligence ; the crews excel- 
lent, being selected from the first class seamen, who always know 
their duty, and are faithful in its execution. Aside from these con- 
siderations, I would prefer going eastward in a packet ship on the 
score of safety and dryness of the deck : you are more liable to acci- 
dent in a steamer from various causes ; while their decks arc always 
damp, being forced through the waves against a head wind, throw- 
ing the spray from stem to' stern, making it exceedingly unpleasant ; 
as it is always desirable to be as much on deck as possible, there 
being only two remedies for searsickness, according to the advice of 
our captain, viz., breathing the pure air, and the free use of brandy. 
The latter remedy I have found very acceptable to some,- judging 
from their repeating propensities. Not being affected by searsick- 
ness, I of course could feel ,but little sympathy for my fgends who 
seemed to be suffering agonies, yet I could fully appreciate their un- 
pleasant situation, and did all in my power to alleviate their suffer- 
ings and cheer up their drooping spirits. I was somewhat surprised 
they should have been affected so early in the action, particularly as 
we Lad little or no wind and consequently a calm sea. It is really 
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distressing to witness tie prostration of all your fellow-passengers for 
the first four or five days, aftef which they become habituated to the 
motion of the vessel, and are ready to laugh at the many little say- 
ings and doings- while sict. To give you some idea of the feeling of 
a sea-sick person, I will merely relate one or two inddents that occur- 
red among our party .during their agoniang moments. Nearly all 
said they wished they were on terra firnm, and one of the married 
niembers of the pai'ty remarked to me with great earnestness, that 
he was a pretty old fool for leaving his wife and children, to cross 
the ocean, knowing he would be deathly sick; and if the Lord 
spared him, he was certain he never would leave home ^ain. 
Another gentleman of the party came out one morning on deck to 
breathe the fresh air after being immured for several days in his 
berth, and in his peculiai' way said he would just like to shout one 
long God d — n for relief sake. He had hardly uttered the words 
when his eyes rested on two Keverend gentlemen, one of whom told 
him he had as well take that back ; whereupon our friend com- 
menced making all sorts of apologies, saying really he did not know 
he was near, or he would have been more guarded ; but in truth he 
really felt just that way. 

On the third day after our departure we found it disagreeably 
cold, and as the stoves were left in New- York for a summer voyage, 
we wore compelled either to take exercise on deck, or keep ounselves 
warm by rolling up info our Ijunk, which I found anything but 
agreeable. Fortunately for our comfort, we reached the Gulf stream 
on the fourth day, where a very pleasant temperature greeted our 
trembling limbs, being some eight or ten degrees warmer than any 
other part of the ocean. There is something very curious about 
this stream, of which so much has been said and written. Many 
theories have been advanced, and with some degree of plausibility, 
relative to the causes of this remarkable phenomenon of nature. 
Some say it is occasioned by an under-current flowing from the 
Pacific (which is considerably higher than lie Gulf of Mexico) 
through the Isthmus of Darien ; while others have contended it is 
produced by the toade winds from the coast of Africa, meeting tie 
waters of the mighty Mississippi, and forcing it northward by way 
of the Island of Cuba along our coasts to the hanks of Newfound- 
land, where its force is broken, and its waters disseminated and lost 
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in unmeiisitj'. The skeam ia forty or fifty miles widp, luuiDiig at 
the rate of foiir miles per tour, with a temperiture ten degrtes 
warmer than other parts of the ocean. 

We were driven by advei'se winds considerably out of oui way, 
haring gone to the southward about six pointe, which will make our 
voyage longer than was anticipated. Nothing occuned from the 
time we set out until the sixth day, except the spouting oi whiles, 
floating of sea-weed, and pieces of some wreck, vihich the taptam 
said might have been floating for six months, but whji,h appeared to 
me to be of recent happening. 

On the afternoon of the sixth day, while we were all on deck, 
passing our time variously as suited our inclinations, some playing 
at backgammon, some reading, others conversing, me were alaimed 
by a sudden squall which came upon us while we were under full 
sail, without a moment's warning. Before the captain could give 
orders for reefing tte sails, our mainsail waa rent in twain, flie fly 
ing-jib and jib-boom carried off, and the ship thrown on her beam- 
ends, much to the alarm and consternation of the passengers, I waa 
not at all disconcerted, because I had seen vessels in much greater 
sti'Mts, and knew there was no real danger, but waa considerably 
amused at some of the passengers, who were probably never at sea 
before. One of the clergy said he ti'usted in the saving power of 
the Almighty; another gentleman said he waa prepared for the event, 

60 let her rip and be d d ; while a certain old gentleman bid 

good-bye to his wife and daughter — the ladies almost gave up the 
ghoat — and the servants rolled into tJieir bunks, and. covered up 
their heads negro-like, until the wind subsided. 

On the night of the seventh day, being Saturday, we assembled 
around the table in the gentlemen's cabin to drink the usual toast 
of " wives and sweethearts," which all seemed to enter into with a 
hearty zeat^ At a late hour we retired, expecting to pass the night 
in undisturbed repose. We were not exactly right in this matter. 
While we were all sleeping away the still watches of the night, with 
nought to disturb us save the occasional tread of the officer on deck, 
we were aroused by the awful cry of " Murder — muider — murder I" 
accompanied by a terrible scuffling on deck, as if some one waa 
being stabbed. . The cry of murder is at all times alarming, but when 
one is awakened from a aweet aleep by auch a cry, it becomes still 
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more terrible. Thinking it might b« a mutiny, (although mutinies 
are out of vogue now,) I hurried on deck, and found, much to my 
relief it was nothing move than the cry of a steerage passenger, who 
was laboring imder a fit of mania a •potii. He had crawled without 
obseiTation during the night under one of the benches; the noise I 
mistook for wi'estling, was his endeavor to disengage himself from 
the legs of the bench — imagining them to be snilors attempting to 
cast him overboard. Tlie ofBeers, with their usual dispafeh, had him 
immediately conducted to his quarters, and all was quiet again. 

The next morning the passengers aU assembled in the cabin, to 
hear service by the Right Rev. Bishop Otey, of Tennessee, assisted 
by Parson McDougal of England. The morning service being over, 
the sermon having begun, we were alarmed by the cry of " Man over- 
board !" All rose instantly from their seats, and hurried on deot, to 
leara the truth of the matter. Sure enough, a man was overboard ; 
and who should it be, but the mama a potu man, who alarmed ua 
so much during the previous night. Fortunately for him, the vessel 
was standing almost still, there being little or no wind. When he 
rose, he swam like a duck, and caught the rope thrown out by the 
sailors, by which they dtew him up into the ship. All the steerage 
passenger assembled around the poor fellow, who looted perfectly 
frantic, and began questioning him as to the whys and wherefows. 
He sMd he knew the captmn wished him to jump overboard, for the 
sailors had been after him for several days. He then commenced 
' relating several flsb-stories, all of which evinced that he was not 
sane, yet sufficiently rational to jump info the sea when the ship was 
standing still with empty sails. In a few moments the excitement 
subsided, and the Bishop proceeded with his sermon ; which was 
listened to with great attention and interest. After the conclusion 
of the sermon, I accepted the invitation of the physician belonging 
to the ship, and accompanied him to the steerage, wishing to see 
everything, and let nothing escape. Here I found men, women and 
children, from almost every nation and clime, all having different 
tales to tell ; some were going back to their native land after a wife, 
children, sister, or brother, while othere were dissatisfied with 
America, and were returning to old England, where all those who 
are dissatkfied with our institutions usually come from. All seemed 
to be getting along remarkably well ; I heard no complaint, except 
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from one old woman, who told tie doctor, she hoped he would give 
t!ia crazy man a potion to make him sleep; he annoyed her very 
much during the night by pulling her nose— aU of which he sol- 
emiy denied. 

For the last few days the winds have been advei'se, and we have 
made little or no progress, being out of our course, towards the 
banks of Newfoundland, which we wished to avoid on account of 
the ice, eto. The eighth day was decidedly the most eventful we 
have had since our departure. At noon the skies began to lower, 
and the winds to rage, indicating a severe storm. Then appeared 
about » thousand porpoises and one or two whales, indicating, as the 
sailors say, a high wind,. About three o'clock it seemed as if the 
spirits of the mighty soa were awakened from their dreams — 

Bight." 

The wind blew a perfect hurricane, and the short high sea was per- 
fectly furious', lashing about in all directions with the madness of a 
maelstrom, and with a violence that apparently nothing could resist. 
Heavy squalls and thick weather added to She fearful tempest that 
was raging. The officers and crew of our noble vessel, which rode 
the waves like a thing of life, were all on the alert to a man,' 
wrapped in their oil-skin dresses and water-proof overcoats, ready to 
meet the worst Al! sails were immediately reefed. We stood full 
three hours with our head to the wind, buffeting the waves which 
rolled mountain high, as something superior to human wort; our 
ship stood it well, and came out with flying colors, It was truly a 
magnificent scene; one that I would not have missed for any oonsidei-- 
fttion. Could we have divested ourselves of its reality, it might be 
likened to a fancy picture in which some strange and curious dance 
was being represented between the sea and the ship. But our danger 
was too great for such thoughts. The fact of our being near the 
banks of Newfoundland, and the region of floating icebergs, was too 
strongly impressed upon om' minds, to allow any visionary thoughts 
to possess us at the time. The captain, after the winds had subsided, 
and the waves had assuaged, remarked it was the severest storm he 
had witnessed for three yeai's past. I feared I would not have the op- 
portunity of seeing a storm at sea, but my wishes w^re reahaed, and 
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I can truly say I never beheld a Bceire so fearful, and at the same 
time so sublime. 

Next morning we found ourselves on the bania of Ne\¥founaianii, 
and in tfie region of floating icebergs, whicb we have been trying 
to avoid for three days past. During the day we saw three icebergs, 
the nearest being about three miles off. It is truly a grand sight to 
see these immense fields of ice drifting on the bosom of the mighty 
deep, while the rays of the burning sun reflect a dazzling light on 
the waters round about From these crystal plains rise, somefimea 
lated, sometimes in groups, elevations of thirty feet or more in 
height. In the spring, these fields begin to drift along in solemn 
procession to the southwai'd, in which direction they hold their 
steady course, whether in calm or in spite of adverse winds. In my 
next you shall have a description, of our voyage to onr journey's 
end. 



LETTER TWO. 



Iwsn Chahni 


u.,' below Liverpool. 


■.i„e a «hlp-lnle 


reatingJurrTrJalat Bei 
hits Ka(— Osbln Fusen) 



There is no established mode of journalizing at sea, as every per- 
son has his own peculiar way of seeing and noting incidents en route. 
In looking over my little journal, I find many things worthy of com- 
ment, but must omit them in this sheet, in order that I may give 
prominence to the more interesting features of the voyage, and re- 
lieve you from the tedium of perusal. 

In ray last, written some fifteen days since, from the Bants of 
Newfoundland, I mentioned our il! luck in meeting unfavorable 
winds, which seemed to impede our progi'ess in spite of onr anxiety 
to proceed and our experience in nautical matters ; but fortunately, 
while we were feeling something as Jonah did when the whale swal- 
lowed him, (rather down in the mouth,) a spanking breeae sprung 
up and carried us at a fine rate for several days. But this good luck 
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was not of long duration ; we had scarcely got tlirougli congratu- 
lating the captain, when adveree winds began to blow, and contin- 
ued for several days, driving us. a great way out of our course, to- 
wards the north of Ireland. 

The day after we left the Banks we spoke the Betona, a ship bound 
for New-York from Liverpool. No day has elapsed since our depart- 
ure without being in sight of a sail ; this was the first vessel that 
came near enough to pass the usual compliments — such as the hoist- 
ing of flags and interchange of longitude. This ship came near 
enough to hear the shouts of the emigrants which crowded her decks. 
As an American citizen, my he *rt cxull«d with pride and admiration 
at, I heud the shouts thit filled the air when we hoisted from the 
spanker jib the stirs and itupes of our free and happy country, to 
whose shoies they were going like the I=idelites of old to the prom- 
ised land 

During a long yoyage passengers are compelled to resort to all 
sorts of ways to kill time and make the mcnotony tolerable. Amuse- 
ments of every description are brought inf« itpute, and each one's 
ingenuitj is taxed to diversify ind render them interesting. After 
we had exhausted our pitience in plajmg the various games, such 
as whist, ches'', bickgimmon, shufflebnard, Pti, , etc., we resorted to 
tnala by jury and pubhtation of newjpapers, both of which furnished 
an infinite deal ot amusement Oi^ea ot assault and battery, libel, 
an3 bleach of pn mise were tried regularly One of our legal fidenda 
offici ited is judge, Mr L as clerk, an Englishman as sheriff, and 
your humble servant, togethei with a gentlBman from Philadelphia, 
. were the counsellors. The cases were all decided by the court against 
the defendants ; and the verdicts were champagne for the crowd at 
Cape Clear. Our judge was exceedingly punctilious about main- 
taining the dignity of the court, and taring the causes conducted in 
order. He fined several gentlemen two or three bottles of cham- 
pagne for contempt of court. Among the sufierere was your old 
friend, who was fined two bottles for taking a seat beside his honor 
on the bench. 

Nothing has created so much amusement during our passage as 
the newspapers, which are read out every day at table. We are in- 
debted to one of onr party who is known at home as the knight of 
tiie gray goose quill, for the publication of the first paper, called the 
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Waterloo Budget, which created great merriment, 
men, thinking rivalry the road to sucoeba, started another paper called 
the Stormy Petrel, which also created considerable merriment, and 
caused a deal of laughter and comment. These papers were kept up 
until good taste suggested their discontinuance. To give you an ink- 
ling of the contents of those papere, I will make a few extracts, se- 
lecting those that were received with most applause ; 



BlSea. ■ 
Watekloo Budget. — Alarming Ineideni. — Ab the Waterloo was on her 
iftte paeaage from Now-York to LiTerpool, the ofBoer on watch and all in the 
vicinity were greatly startled and alaraied towfti^a what Bums termed tho 
'■ sma' houca," by a gmting or jarring eoand which appeared as if it pro- 
ceeded from the ship's bottom. 8ome thought it might be caused by that 
natural phenomenon, a sub-marine earthquake. Others thought the ship's 
keel had draped over apmerooks. But "gi-ent effects proceed frpm little 
eanse3:"it finally turned out to be no more nor less than the voices of sun- 
dry gentlemen, in full ehorus over that classical ditty " Uncle Ned." The 
partieipantB at last aeooujilB were doing as well aa could ba espected. ' 

ZaSMi Naltiira, — Cases ai'e giren by travellers of distriets of country in 
Arkansas and Texas, where the ague is so violent as to cause chickens to 
shake all their featheis off. We have recently had brought under our notice 
Bomathing quite as strange, viz,, a ral whioh on a voyage to Europe became 
perfectly white, th« result, doubtless, of palone^ and di^^t caused by sea- 
sickness. The poor fellow was on hiaway to the Worid'a Fai]'. 

jSgaaHft — The next debate by that enlightened body, the JiaHludinariam, 
will be on the question, " What are the caitsoB of squalls, as well when the 
mei'cui'y is up in the barometer, as when it is down !" Bachelora are expect- 
ed to participate in the diseusdon. 

Ladisi Pashions. — Josoys and sacks for promenading, with a very pretty 
style of cottage bonuefs, something on. the coal scuttle order. Hair, d la 
Grecque, when a reef oeeaeionally gets shaken out of ii 

Prices Current. — Whiskey Punch — The atiffeat article, quick sale and the 
demand steady. Porter — Pretty good demand for the beat. Lemonade — 
Flat, Whiskers and Moustaches — Black in good demand, much sought of- 
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Would be exchanged. — A pail' af " sea-legs" far anything Uiat coiilj toddle 
about on the solid earth — sliape or length immaterial, as the adveltiser is 



First Week. Seeimi Weei. TUra Week. 

( Sqnoll, I ( Calm, [ ( ContraiT', 

Wind, i Squallier, Wind, ■] Calmer, Wind. ■] Coatranar, 

( Squalliest. [ ( CalmeBt, | ( Contrarieai 

Wanted, bj an individual, (not a doctor,) any amonnt of patianoB; appli- 
cation to be made at the weather side of the quarter deck, the first rainy 
day, when the lirinii is from Hie north-east 

SronKr Pbtbkd, — Singular Incident. — Our peaceful community was Tery 
much startled from its propriety on Snnday last by a great outcry, and the 
rumor tliat something as yet unalasaified in natural history had been diseov- 
ered in the rigging of the Tessel. All hands raabed apon deck, and ■ beheld 
an object at some elevation in the rigging. Some supposed it to be a bird, 
while others thought it was a norel species of turtle tliat liad crept out of 
the ocean. The bird theory was prin<^pally advooated by a gentleman from 
Braromagem, who unhesitatingly deelaced his oonTiofion lliat it was only a 
lurk ; some of the more timid passengers were considerably alarmed, but 
were re-Msured by the chivalrous Johnson, who informed them "it luoi all 
right." On further investigation, it appeared that the object in question was 
a gentlomBn from Tenncsaee, who having ventured up the rigging, in violation 
of well eatabliEhed maritime laiv, waa seized by the sailors and lashed fast, 
as au example to all land lubbers. He was not allowed to come down fcom 
his bad elevation, until he had engaged to come down with a modicum of 
grog for his captors. 

The sea— the sea— I'm on the sea. 

I'm whete I don't want to be; 

With the sky above and the sea below. 

And nought but salt water wheravcr we go. 

Oh I the ship doth pitch and the ship doth toss, 

And bumps you about till you're sore and erora ( 

It upsets your soup and it spills your tap. 

And it pours out your grub in your naighbor'a lap ! 

I wouldn't be here, if I could once more sea land, 

I wouldn't — I wouldn't — if I would may I be d — d 1 
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Many oiher pieces were read which would bear insertion, but as 
postage is heavy, and patience rare, I will not insert them. 

During our passage we were followed by sea fowls of various de- 
scriptions far away from land. It is really surprising to watch their 
movements. The gull, which is the largest and most common, will 
follow a vessel for days without even resting on the waters, except 
occasionally when they dart down to catch a fish, or a crumb from 
the ship. 

A few evenings since, one of our passengers was disturbed in hia 
berth by a strange visitor in the shape of a rat, but being of a dif- 
ferent hue from rais generally, it was doubted for a time whether the 
gentleman was correct in his supposition about its being a whit* 
rat. The following day the mysterious visitor again appeared, and 
was seen by several — all of which, the mate confirmed, stating that 
bo saw it come on board in New-Tork, from a China ship. 

I have often heard persons expatiate on the beauties of a sun-set 
at sea, and expected to 6nd it far more beautiful than any thing wa 
landsmen are blessed with ; but I was sadly disappointed, as we were 
not &vored with a clear evening sky during the passage, and in the 
absence of the many hues created on land by reflection, it failed to 
present to my mind the beauties I anticipated. 

On the evening of the twenty-second day, while we were all out 
on the quarter-deelc, hoping to be soon in sight of land, we were 
aroused by the voice of a female in the steerage crying, "A duct, a 
duct, a fish-duct !" which immediately put us on the look-out. After 
gazing and straining our eyes in fi-uitless attempts for some time, one 
of the sailors descried Mizen Head from the mast-head, which veri- 
fied the woman's duck story. 

In a short time after this joyous news, the captain pointed out to 
us the highlands of Capo Clear, which appeared to me in the 
distance like a small cloud on the hoiizon ; but as we drew nearer 
and nearer, the land became move distinct, and was visible to the 
naked eye. After we were fully satisfied that Cape Clear was really 
in view, it was suggested by one of the party that we might as 
well call out that champagne imposed by the Honorable Court. 
All acquiesced, and the wine circulated freely, mating us feel happy 
and disposed to witticism and merriment. 

The following day we were blessed with another calm, and stood 
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out in the Channel without moving the least for 1 1 1 h t 

(Jart a breeze sprung up, and we made a fine run a. 1 p a G at 
Owen's Head, where we wi!! lie until morning. The n y al ng 
the shores of Wales loots vei^ beautiful in th d tan alfh h 
very iiigged, I was strongly reminded, while lo I, g t th m y 
little farms inclosed by hedges and ditches, of m f th 1 ly 
cultivated portions of New-England. Every sp t f tmd n 
to te in a high stat* of cultivation. 

You wilt be surprised to learn that the hills along these shores'are 
clad with snow, which appears a httle singular so late in the season. 

The steam tug is now waiting to carry us into Liverpool, which I 
am anxious to reach, having been out twenty-sis days. 



LETTER THREE. 

Waterloo Hotel, Liverpool, Eng. 
Arrival b( Llverpnol— Appearance of the Oilff from tie River Mei'aej— The Docks— Publlo 
Buildrngs— Monumeiils— Railrosa Stationi—MarkelE— Hotels— El-aught Horses— Visit to 

On the morning of the 8th, the good ship Waterloo cast anchor 
in the Mersey, three miles below the city, near the Lock Fort, after 
a voyage of twenty-six days. Here, the captain informed us, we had 
to remain until he could go after a custom-house officer to examine 
our trunks, all of which appeared absurd to those over-anxious to 
reach the land. , Several of us, determined not to be cheated out of 
a good breakfast, accepted the invitation of the captain and went 
ashore, leaving our luggage on the ship. After procniing lodgings 
for the party, and partaking of an excellent breakfast, we returned 
in the steam-tug to the Waterloo, where we found all on deck, anx- 
iously awaiting our return. In a few minutes the baggage and pas- 
sengers were transferred from the ship to the tug, and ofl' we stai-ted, 
^ving three hearty cheers for the Waterloo and her crew, which 
was responded to by the officers and sailors with heartfelt enthusiasm. 
We are now in the hands of the custom-house officer, whose duty 
requirea a thorough examination of all baggage entering the port in 
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order to detect smuggling ami to receiTe duties on articles of pro- 
hibition. English reprints and cigars sire imrnHdiately taken, if dis- 
covered, and also daguerreotypes and line engravings. Several of 
our party paid duty on these articles. As a general thing their ex- 
aminations are nominal, particularly if the person present* a genteel 
appearance, for they merely ran their hands hurriedly thn-ugli the 
contents of the trunks, frequently leaving things undiscovered which 
would otheiTvise l>ring revenue to the government. Many avail 
themselves of their good looks, and pass through the custom-house 
without detection. 

The approach to Liverpool does not come up to my expectations, 
although the docks give it an appearance aliogpther different from 
what we ai'e accustomed to, rendering it very attractive to the lovers 
of arohif«ctural skill. These docks of world-wide reputation, stand- 
ing for miles along the river, are the pride of the city and Great 
Britain, and justly so, for tliey show to mankind what mighty works 
of commercial convenience labor and skill can produce. The cost 
of thqse docks was immense ; more, probably, than any other nation 
is able to bestow upon one city, 

Liverpool is comparatively a new place, but its immense tonnage, 
which now almost equals that of Loudon, and its growing import- 
ance in a commercial point of view, render it, nest to the metropolis, 
the greatest city in the kingdom. Those who now look at the Tyre 
of Great Britain, view its spacious docks where flags of all nations 
float gaily in the breeze, traverse its wide streets and observe its 
noble public buildings, handsome shops and commodious dwelling- 
houses, must find some difficulty in believing it has sprung from an 
insignificant fishing village within the period of little more than a 
century, whose inhabitants in the days of " good Queen Bess" found 
themselves compelled to pray for the remission of a tax, which they 
were unable to pay, styling themselves of "Her Majesty's poor and de- 
cayed town of Liverpool," The greatest and most remarkable changes, 
however, have taken place within the last eighty years. There are 
still living many persons, with 'memories nervous in age, who with 
feeble voices speak of their native town abounding in fields, orchards, 
and gardens, pleasant places which have gradually faded from sight 
before the magic touch of improvement ; broad streets, squares and 
palaces only now appearing, wherawild flowers hung pendulous in' 
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fclie sunbeam, and the loudest noise was that of merry children at 
play, or the carolling of the cuckoo in mid-air. Year by year the 
town has been extending and spreading, uuti! its former features 
have departed, leaving no traces of early recollection and no apot to 
quiet reflectiott in the mind of the antiquary. 

Livei^ool has done much towards beautifying her pubhe buildings, 
wltich are real ornanients — and at the same time substantial. It 
would be impossible to give in the space of a letter an accurate de- 
scription of the various public buildings, and I wiir merely touch 
upon the general features' of the most attractive. 

The corner-stone of the custom-house, wbich is a very large and 
substantial building, was laid in 1628, with much ceremony. The 
style of this edifice is Ionic, and designed somewhat in the shape of 
a double cross witli four points of great extent. The main front is 
430 feet in length, aild surmounted by <a cupola and dome 127 feet 
from the ground, the crown of which is supported by a tasteful circle 
of Corinthian columns, between which are placed sixteen perpen- 
dieular windows, admitting a strong flood of light in the spacious 
room below. The windows in the upper story are semi circularly 
arched ; the lower portion of the building is rusticated. The custom- 
house and post-oflice is a stately building, well adapted for all cora- 
mereial and postal purposes. In front of this building there is a 
bronze statue erected by the corporation to the memory of Hnakia- 
Eon, through whose poweiful mediation the building was commenced. 

The exchange building next claims our attention. Its foundation 
was laid in 1803, and the total cost was £110,888. It is one of the 
largest buildings in the city, occupying three sides of a quadrangle, 
measuring 194 feet by 180, the ai-ea being 3,492 feet, and twice the 
size of the Exchange, London. It is built of reddish-colored stone in 
tlie Doiic fashion. 

In the centre of the area of the Exchange is the Nelson Monument, 
in which I was greatly disappointed, having heard and read very ex- 
aggerated accounts of its beauty. It is altogether different in structurt 
from any monument in the States, being made of bronze placed oi! 
a plain stone pedestal. The design is very good, and reflects credii 
upon Mr. 0. "Wyatt, also upon Weatmacott, who modelled it, . It i; 
a circular pedestal surmounted with a statue of Nelson holding in 
hia left hand four crowns, emblematical of his four victories, and in 
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his light the flags taken in battle. In the rear is a figiire of Bri- 
tannia lamenting his loss, while the hand of a skeletjin, emblematical 
of death, reaches from behind the folds of one of the flags and rests 
upon his heart. Around this are fonr allegorical statiiea represent- 
ing in different attitudes the appearance of great grief. It has upon 
it tiis inscription: ^'England expects every man to do his rf-ufy," 
The monument weighs twenty-two tons, and cost £9,000. 

St- Geoi^'s Hall is just being completed. It is the largest and 
most beautiful edifice in tJie city. It has a concert room capable of 
accommodating more persons than any other in this kingdom. This 

ing this hall we called into a church very near, and were ushered by 
the sexton into tbe clerk's room, who invited us very kindly to be 
seated. In a minute or so he turned to me and asked if I had my 
license! License for what, said I ? To be njarried, be replied. We 
all commenced laughing, and he soon discovered bis mistake, and 
made the matter plain by telling us that he was expecting a bridal 
party, and conclnded we were the persons wishing to be united in 
the holy bonds of wedlock. In a sbort time tie ffenuine bridal party 
entered the church, and we witnessed for the' first time a maniage 
in old England. 

The Sailors' Home is decidedly the most tasty building in tlie 
city, and acquii'es additional importance ft'om the fact that the cor- 
ner-stone was laid by Pvinc* Albert, {/ mean in tlie eyes of Sngluh- 

The railroad stations of Liverpool are very costly, being built of 
solid stone and covered with glass. 

The market places of this city are very superior. St. John's mar- 
ket is a building 180 feet long, 100 broad, containing five avenues. 
There I bad an opportunity of seeing some of the fine beef and mut- 
ton that I bad heard so much about, and I assure you it surpasses 
any thing that I have ever seen in our country. The fish market 
is also very superior ; but the vegetables and finiits were very infe- 

Tbere is no place more refreshing in the city limits than St. James' 
Cemetery. It presents a remarkable appearance, being foniied in a 
deep dell or quarry, which for many years contributed its stone in 
the erection of various public works. The area contains 44,000 
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square yards of ground used for intermeats, wliile tlie lengtJiis 1600 
feet, breadth 270, and depth 60 feet. The weat«m aide and north 
and are covered by a tbiek shrubbery, sloping gradually from the 
top of the cemetery to the bottom ; the eastern wall is occupied by 
105 catacMnbs, the entrances to which are four feet six inches wide, 
seven feet high, and finished with rustic masonry ; they are approached 
by inclined planes. There are one or two chaste tombs in the ceme- 
tery, but most of them are very inferior, I was told while there by 
the sexton that twenty thousand peisons had been interred within 
this small place, which seems almost incredible. 

The hotfils here are called excellent, but really they are far infe- 
rior to our American hotels in eTeiy particular. They are nothing 
more than large coffee-houses with lodging rooms attached. The 
idea of one faking his meals all alone is rather anti -democratic for 
Americans, and more particulai'ly a Westerner. You go into the 
coffee-room and call for what you wish, which is served up in a few 
minutes by females, in large old-fashioned white caps, which makes 
one feel like laughing moi-e than eating. Nothing has attracted my 
attention more than the draft-hoi^es that I see in the streets. Their 
size and capabilities are really wonderful ; as a general thing they 
are about sixteen hands high, and in propoition.' They are in excel- 
lent order, and look as sleek as a new hat. Yesterday I counted as 
many as thirty steam-pressed bales of cotton on one wagon, and 
drawn by only two borses, which would he considered a tremendous 
load on our turnpikes for a team of six horses. Being rather curi- 

I opped he d e an i nqu red what he ted h s h rses witli ; 
a d he told me 1 at steamed beins and co n were mostlj used, but 

1 at e e y th ng vas steamed Yesteiday aftc-noon we accepted 
the n at n of a fi nd 1 v ng n B kenhea 1 just oj pos te flie city, 
^ud VIS fed the Pa k conta n ng over one th isan 1 ac w. and made 

t fie expense of 1 e corporit on of B rkenhead vl ch contains 
%\> h y 1 o san I nhah t. nta It s the latest park in this 

1 f f England an I certa nly possesses many att act ons It is in- 
) e 1 by an ron fen e with ma>!S ve stone gate w ys and laid out 

n ost bea ft lly n w Ik ind 3o v r ^ e Is In tl p c nt e s an arti- 
fi al cam filed th wans o erwhchar thrown ae al bridges, 
b atuary of v no s bn Is iie pliced n the most [ rom nent parts of 
the Park, all together making it exceedingly beautiful. 
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After viewing the Park satisfactorily, we accompanied our fiiend 
to his residence, where we passed the evening most delightfully. 



LETTER FOUR. 

HuoKNALL, near Newetead Abbey, Eiig. 



Having remained in Liverpool sufficiently long to see every thing 
that a stranger finds to engf^ bis attention, and to recruit atler 
a long voyage, we took the rail to MsDcUeater, passing through a 
tunnel one mile and a half in length, and over a champaign coun- 
iry beautifully hedged, and under a fine state of cultivation. Being 
in what is called the express train, which carried us at the I'ate of 
sixty miles per hour, you can readily imagine our chance of form- 
ing any correct idea of the qualities of the land, products, etc. 

Long before we reached the City of Mills our attention was at- 
t acte 1 by the thous n i and one ch ney reach ng almost to tl & 
clouds and envelop ng the whole country round about w th coal 
s noke gi ing the o tj an ol 1 and d n^^y appearance and len lenng 
t next t an mj ossil 1 ty for tho 1 i e to keep the r fa ea cle n 
H re we met ae e al A ne a a f o n the E s e n States ho 1 ke 
o "selves we e a x ous to go thro gh ind ex n ne tl e p n ] al 
m lie an I c mp-i e them wtho on U]onuqu7 ee 

toll that we wo Id find no d fii ulty n ga n ng aim s tut o 

ex[ enenco I am ao 7 to say vas q te tl e contrary for ve ve o 
ret ed adm son at tw or th ee plac a — wh h vas q te eno ^h 
tor u patien e They stated hit they had been ao m h v ted 
d nng the month and that therp we e s manj m han an! 
manitat,t rers n the country that they prefenei keej ng icspd 
do rs The e a e ce ta nly a great nun ber ot n li here and the r 
m'ln factu ei articles a e j stiy prized by the kingdom but eally 
without boastmg, I thmk that our mills can fully compete with 
them in all respects, and in a few years, I hope to see in operation 
manufactures on a much grander scale in our own Tennessee. 
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From Minchester v.e prvni.edel \y post to a little village called 
Eousley m the county of Doily thiougli an exoeediiigly broken 
and somewliit romantic couutiy From the Peaks of Derby, we 
had a fine *ie« of nearly the whcle county and portions of those 
adjaLBUt To an Ameiioaa auiustomed to the White, Alleghany, 
and Cumberland mountain scenerj it would not be much thought 
of but hero m England they call it a loveli/ panorama. I was ex- 
ceedingly amused at %a old gentleman who asked me if I did not 
consider that a veiy wiH region which is more thickly populated 
than any portion of Tennessee. You can ima^ne how one accus- 
tomed to the dark swamps and thick cane-brakes of Arkansas must 
have given vent to his risibles. 

Travelling by post-coaches still remains in use wJiera the locomo- 
tive has not been introduced, and it reminds me very much of our 
stage travelling — with the exception of the sl^le, which we utilita- 
rians would abandon as useless trumpery. The driver is quite as 
consequential, and the freedom of speech is equally as unrestrained 
as you find with us, which is much more agreeable than being con- 
fined in a close car where you can neither see nor hear any thing 
with satisfaction. 

Arrived at the little village of Rouhlej we p it up at an inn called 
the Peacock, which is about tw > himdiel yoais tld ind has great 
reputation as a place where fi'.hermen and sportsmen congregate 
to carry on their amusements, nnd mdujge m their fa\orite sports. 
Near this village is the old castle of Haddon Hall now owned by 
the Duke of Rutland. It is unoccupied but is kept in good oi-der 
by the Duke as a monument of tntiquity Soon after the conquest 
this property was owned by the Avenells from whom it came to 
the Vernons. The last male heir of this family, Sir John Vernon, 
was commonly cailed the King of the Peake, on account of bis hos- 
pitality and magnificent mode of living. He died during the seventh 
year of Elizabeth, and Haddon passed by marriage with one of his 
daughters into the possession of the family of the Manners, and was 
their principal seat till the beginning of the last century. In the 
fame of the first Duke of Rutland, in the reign of Queen Anne, seven 
score servants were maintained in this ancient seat of English hos- 
pitality. The situation of Haddon is very beautiful. It stands on a 
shelving and rather elevated mass of the first limestone, overlooking 
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the entire dale and its meandering Wye, backed by an exteiiaive 
wood and surrounded by beautiful trees. At fii-st sight it baa more 
the appearance of an old fortress, than what it really is, a hall, 
chiefly in the Elizabethan style, and without any effectual defences. 
The building in its present foiin is not in the least calculated for 
defence or protection against a besieging force, according to the 
military tactics of any period;, though there can be but little doubt 
that this mansion, which was tJie work of different ages, occupies the 
site of a Ifomaan castle, portions of the lower part of which may be 
traced in the wails of the towere which overlook both the upper and 
lower portals. It is said to be decidedly one of the finest specimens 
of a hall of the olden time in existence. The old tower with narrow 
loop-holes, and gloomy, uncomfortable rooms, is the only part which 
retains that stem character, the peculiar feature of the iron age 
when " every man's hand was against his fellow ;" that age of dark- 
ness and . military despotism which succeeded the destraction of the 
Roman power by the savages of the North. The old part of Haddon 
is said fo have been built before the conquest ; and as a quiet. coun- 
try seat of the English gentry in the eighteenth century, kept still 
in good repair, with all its ancient honors aboHt it, just as deserted 
by the family one hundred and seventy years ago, and really retain- 
ing all that character, as if they had quitted it yesterday, is a beau- 
tiful specimen of diat age. 

There can hardly be conceived a more striking contrast to the 
sombre grandeur of Haddon Hall, than is exhibited by the splendid 
magcificence of the neighboring pile of Chatsworth, the countiy seat 
of the Duke of Devonshire. The foiiner of these buildings, as re- 
marked by an English writer, is "one of the most perfect and most 
curious of tiie class of castellated houses now remaining, but when 
viewed as a whole, is almost devoid of all real elegance, or comfott- 
. able convenience, and fitted only to entertain a horde of licentious 
retainers." In the latter edifice we perceive a unity of design and 
adaptation of parts, not only beautiful when separately considered, 
but also deriving new beauties from their connection with the other 
portions of the structure to which they belong. The various divi- 
sions of the edifice harmonize with each other, and combine with 
the adjacent scenery to constitute a picture of surpassing elegance 
We were ushered through the entire building, out- 
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grounds and eonservatories, and I feel Bafs in saying that it is the 
most beautiful, comfortable, and elegant structure in all Englaod, 
not excepting even Windsor Castle. To describe the park witi its 
three thousand deer, the gardens with their extensive conservatories, 
water-falls, fountains and statuary, the castle with its extensive libra- 
ries, ancient paiulings and statuary, would require more space than 
I can allow in this letter. But notwithstanding the great magnifi- 
cence of Chataworth, I must say that the antiquity and associations 
connected with Haddon Hall made it more interesting to me. It 
remains as a model of domestic .^-rangements of the noble families 
of former times, and as a picturesque object suited to the bold and 
romantic landscape of which it forms a prominent part ; and it is 
also deserving great attention from artists and amateurs as affording 
examples of elaborate and beautiful workmanship in the carved 
panelling. of its wainseotted apartments, and in the elegant tracery 
of some of the ceiling. 

The next places of interest were Sherwood Forest and Newstead 
Abbey, both of which possess attractions and associations dear to 
every Englishman — the former as the place where " bold Robin 
Hood and his merrie men" used to practise their daring exploits, 
and the latter aa the home of the gifted Byron. As we passed 
through this legendary neighborhood, surrounded by the haunts of 
Eobiu Hood and his band of outlaws, so famous in ancient ballad 
and nursery tale, it recalled vividly the romantic faith and impres- 
sions of our boyhood, and caused a thrill of delight to animate a 
heart which is not always glad. My remembran.ces of " merrie Sher- 
wood" are of Oie pleasantest kind ; for often during my earlier life 
have I dwelt with wonderment over the pages of some little hook 
giving a description of the great deeds once done in this classic re- 
gion. This locality, which was once a mighty forest, now teems 
with mouldering ruins and noble remnants of the gi-andeur of by- 
gone ages. Among the many interesting spots that give character 
to the neighborhood, Newstead Abbey is the most prominent, aud 
particularly interesting to Americans, as they are generally great 
admirers of the poet. . As we drew near to the Abbey, a most glo- 
rious scene burst upon the view. On the right hand lay a splendid 
sheet of water, fringed with young woods that bow their wMspeiing 
i o'er the margin, reflecting all the depth and brightness of 
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the tranquil heavens ; aquatic wild birds studded the silvery stfriace, 
as though tLey had a " vested interest" in the place, and possessed a 
"protective order" against all molestation, A romantic wafer-fall, 
itnd the rains of a rustic mill, together with the gentie muimuring 
of the foaming falls, added to the richly wooded eouiitry around, 
served to complete a picture upon which memory, so long as " she 
holds her zeal," will love to dwell. Turning to the left, the vener- 
able Abbey rises in solemn grandeur, the long and lovely ivy cling- 
ing fondly to the rich tracery of a former age. As we first gazed 
upon these old walls, and remembered that it was here, even among 
the comparative ruins of a building once dedicated to the sacred 
cause of religion by the monks of old, that the gi'eat genius of 
Byron was first developed — here that he paced with youthful mel- 
ancholy the halls of his illustrious ancestors, and trod the lonely 
walks of the banished monks — we involuntarily commenced repeat- 
ing those beautiful lines from his own pen, ia which he speaks of 
the decay of his much loved home : 

" Newetsad ! fast fnlling, once resplendent (lome ; 
ReligioiiB slirine ; repentant Henry's . prids ; 
Of wamova, monke and Danes, tHe cloistered tomb. 
Whose pensive ahodea around thy rains glide; 
Hail to (hf pile I more honor'd in the &11 
Than modern mansions in their pillar'd state ; 
Proudly majestic frowna thy vaulted hall, 
Scowling defiance on the blasts of Fate." 

Newstead was founded by Henry the Second, in the year !IT0, 
as a priory of Black Canons, an order having for their tutelary pa- 
tron St. Augustine, and practising great austerity of life. It was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and there is still to be seen iii one of 
the niches of the chapel, in a state of preservation, a soidptured 
Virgin and child. It continued a priory until the time of Henry 
VHI., who, in his zeal for the temporal weliai'e of himself, and to the 
consternation of the tten religions world, set about the wholesale 
destruction of all the monastic institutions of the country. It was 
afterwards granted by the same royal favor to Sir John Byron, who 
conrerted.it into a residence of more than wdinary splendor. Dur- 
ing the troubles which marked the history of the great rebellion, 
which elided in the martyrdom of the unfortunate King Charles the 
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First, the Bjrans distinguished themselves as warm adherents of 
royalty, and Newstead sustained the siege from the parliamenta- 
rians ; thus as Lord Byron says : 

" The Abbey oneo, a regal fortress now, 
Eneiroled by insulting rebel powers ; 
Wai's dread niaohineB thy tlireatening brow. 
And davt destructjoa in sulplmroue showers." 

On the death of Charles, the Byron estate was placed under se- 
questration. During the civil war, in 1643, Charles the First marked 
his high sense of Sir John Byron's loyalty and devotion by nusing 
him to the peerage, and immediately after the restoration Charles 
the Second restored Newstead to its late owner, from whom it de- 
scended to Lord Byron. In the year 1818, Colonel Wildman, the 
present esteemed owner, purchased it firom the poet, who was com- 
pelled to dispose of it on account of pecuniary difficulties, for the 
sum of £100,000 ; and has since, by judicious alterations and im 
provements, proved himself a most worthy owner of a place at once 
the pride of the forest and the admiration of thousands who have 
by his courtesy been pennitted to traverse its spacious galleries and 
venerable halls. We had the pleasure of seeing Col. Wildman, 
who was very kind in conducting us through the various apart^ 
menls of the Abbey and explaining every thing to us. He w^ a 
class-mate and early friend of tbe poet, and in speaking of Lord 
Byron he would almost go into ecstasies. 

From the Abbey we came to this place, which has the honor of 
being the last resting-place of the departed- great, his remains hav- 
ing been removed by his sister, Augusta_ Maria Iieigh, from Misso- 
fonghi in Western Greece. His remains are deposited in the Byron 
vault, in a small church and still smaller village. He should have 
been buried where he requested, at Newstead, between his favorite 
dog and JMthful servant But he needs no monument or epitaph to 
perpetuate his memory, it will live when all monuments shall have 
crumbled away. 
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LETTEE FIVE. 


The Home flf HhakBi 


STRATTORB-OM-ArON, Ellg. 

Its Manufaeiiires, eic— Tisit to KeoQworth an* Wanrtolt CasUea— 



We are now nearly in the centre of England, and in the gieat 
workshop of the kingdom, where almost every thing that the human 
mind can conceive of is manufactured. Fi'om a very early period 
Birmingham has been renowned for its manufactures in sf«el and . 
iron. This trade is now caiTied on to an extent elsewhere unequal- 
led. The principal branches of it are plate and plated wares, orna- 
mented steel goods, jewelry, japanning, papier mache, eut-giass or- 
naments, steel pens, buckles and buttons, cast-iron articles, guns, 
steain-engines, etc. We found no difficulty in gaining admission, as 
at Manchester, into the principal establishments. They were par- 
ticularly polite in carrying us through and showing the entire pro- 
cess by which they manufacture their various articles. We were 
particularly struck with the manner of making papier machS arti- 
cles, which are so beautiful, and which appear to us so difficult and 
intricate. The process is very simple when we look at it, and causes 
US to wonder why it has not been more generally used. The first 
thing is to out out of common bro\Tn paper the ai'ticles to bo made, 
which is pasted together and placed in an oven of a certain temper- 
ature to be dried. It is then taken out and varnished with a very 
thick black coating, the mother-of-pearl being imbedded in the var- 
nish. The article is now complete with the exception of the finish- 
ing pohah, which ia nothing more thaii rubbing and varnishing, 

Birmingham ia connected with London and various places by 
means of canals, and forms a centre of railway communication with 
every part of the kingdom. There is nothing in Birmingham to 
attract the stranger, aside from the mills. Her public edifices and 
monuments are of a mean description, and deseiTe no pailicular 
notice. 

Not far from Birmingham is the famed Castle of Eenilworth, 
around which linger so many historical associations and pleasing 
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" Shrine of tte mighty, can it be 
That this is all that cemaina of thee !" 

Among the venerable romainB of the once magnificent dweliings 
of pn'ncea — alternately the piisoiis aud tie "plaisauce" of royalty — 
there cannot be one more deserving the notice of the admirere of 
piotures^jue beauty than this old castle, which, notwitliatanding the 
con'oding hand of Time, still retains such vestiges of its former ex- 
tent and grandeur as are powerfully calculated to impress the mind 
of the beholder with a vivid idea of the m^^fioeiice of the feudal 
ages, and the instability of all things human. As I stood upon the 
bridge erected by the Earl of Leicester for Queen Elizabeth to enter 
the castle, and viewed ila ivy-clad battlements and majestdo towers, 
which are now fast mouldering to decay, yet still "elegant in their 
ruins and dignified in their disgrace," I was inspired with thrilling 
ematJons of the deepest awe and veneration. Imagination involun- 
tarily takes wing, and forcibly brings to remembrance the departed 
glory of all those mighty cities, whose renown in alts and arms filled 
the world with wonder and astonishment, and whose builders de- 
creed that they should be the imperishable monuments of the genius 
of science and of conquest Who, for instance, can behold the ruins 
now unfolded to our view, witliout exehuming, in the sublime and 
energetic language of the inspired writer, " How isthe mighty fellen I" 
All who have read Sir Walter Scott are perfectly familiar with the 
strange and romantic history of Kenilworth. The only part of the 
original fortress of this once lordly structure now remaining is the 
teep, generally known as Cesar's Tower, the walls of which are in 
some places ten feet thick. The remains of the additions made by 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, are teimed Lancaster buildings. 
In a part of the ruins termed Leicester buildings are to be seen the 
relics of the great hall, a fine baronial room eighty-eight feet in 
length and forty-five in width. Although, the erections of Leicester 
are of the most recent date, they have the most ancient and ruined 
appearance, being built of a brown, crumbling stone, not well adapt- 
ed for durability. "We cannot but add," says Sir Walter Scott, 
" that this lordly palace, where princes feasted and where heroes 
fought, now in the bloody current of storm and siege, and now in 
. the games of chivalry, where beauty dealt the prize which valor 
won, all is now desolate. The bed of the lake is now a rushy 
2* 
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swamp, and the masay ruina of the castle only serve fo show what 
tlieii' splendor once was, and to impress upon the mind of the visitor 
the transitory value of the humble happiness of those who enjoy an 
humble home in virtuous contentment" 

From the casUe of Kenilworth we went to Warwick, only a few 
miles distant, which » also one of the noblest speeimens of ancient 
a;i'andeur this country now possesses. Owing to the recent death of 
the Counfesa of Warwick the doors of the Castle were closed to all 
visitora, and we were denied the privilege of going through those 
ancient halls and comparing them with others. The porter, how- 
ever, who was a good-natured and well-fed Englishman, was kind 
enough to conduct us over the grounds, and show to us some old 
relics that belonged to the giant Guy, Earl of Warwiclt, Among 
the many curious things I noticed was his armor, his sword weigh- 
ing twenty-two pounds and about seven feet in length, and his 
shield, helmet, hreast-plate, walking staiF and filtjng pole are all of 
enormous size arid undoubtedly very ancient ; the boi'se armor, on 
which is an inscription nearly obliterated, is of a later date. A large 
pot, called "Guy's pot," and his flesh fork, are really curious; the 
pot holds one hundred and seventy gallons, and the weight with the 
fork eight hundred and seven pounds. Five of our party got into 
this pot, and there was room, like a buss, for one more. This enor- 
mous vessel is now used by the Warwick family for a punch-bowl, 
.lad is filled three times in succession on the day when each heir of 
the Caatle attains his majority. 

This is a place of much importance and great interest, from its 
being the chief seat of men whose names are intimately connected 
with the moat prominent events of English history. The present 
Earl takes pride in keeping it in good repair, and it is now said to 
be among the moat desirable country abodes in England. 

We are now in the town of Stratford, the birth-place and home 
of the "sweet swan of Avon," the immortal Shakspearo. One al- 
ways attaches to the cradle of greatness the idea of romance and 
beauty, for it is almos| impossible to conceive that tlie genius of 
poetry could emanate from a little unpretending village such as I 
found this place to be. It is a clean, quiet town, pleasantly situated 
on the Avon, and surrounded by meadows, but its pretensions to 
y would ha small but for the rna^c of a name which has 
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ppiietrated into every reQ;ion uliere cudized man has froiilfii 
While heie wp vibited the thcatrn, beiEg i ithei Luntus to know 
how they wouM rejjiesent tho charictois of the gre^t master of tlio 
druna m his native place After gropmg oui way through nirtow 
sticets and lanes toi some time, we at last found the Adelphi ot 
Stratford in an obscure p^it of the village The door w<is kept by a 
vornan, and the house was very small and pUm, while the peifoim- 
anco was mioerable, reflecting no ciedit on the dramatic corps , it 
■nas such a« would be hissed even in the theatre of Bowery 

The house in which the poet was bom still stands on the north 
side of Henley street, as a relic of the departed. As we eatei'ed the 
low but honored roof from whence came forth the man whose writ- 
ings are for all time, I could but smile at the extreme simplicity 
and primitivenesa of every thing about it. The floor is paved with 
stones that, characteristically enough, are cut up into a host of splin- 
ters and fragments, as if really haeled by a butcher's cleaver. On 
one side is an old-fashioned log-oabin fireplace, with cozy sitting 
places on either side ; for in those smoky days, with penetrating 
diaughts coming in on all sides, happy was he who was privileged 
to take a chimney-corner. In the room where Shafespeare was 
born, are inscribed on the walls, floor, window glass, and every 
other part of the room, the autographs of visitors desirous of doing 
honor to the memory of the departed, or themselves, aecording to 
circumstances. Among the many, I saw Sir Walter Scott's name 
cut with a diamond on the window glass. 

After seeing the birth-place, we proceeded to the village church, 
where Shakspeare's honored relics are entombed. The slab that 
covera the grave is the plainest in the church, being outside the 
chancel between his wife and eldest daughter, with, the inscription 
written by himself : 

" Good friend, for Jeava sake forbear 
To digg the dvat enclosed hanre ; 
Blest be ye man yt Bparoa these etonea, 
And evrst be he yr moves mj bones." 
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Wk are now in Oxford, the seat of one of the most celebcated 
universities of Europe — diatinguished ahke for ibs antiquity and in- 
fluence upon the institutions and government of England. For here 
it is that the nobility for generations have resorted to acquire that 
eai'ly training and mental discipline necessary to render them capable 
to discharge the duties of office and manage the affains of state. 
Here also have been educated many of those master spirits renowned 
in the arts and sciences, whose writings have shed light upon the 
world, and g^ven to England a charaeter for belles-lettres scholarship 
more enduring than the rock of ages. It is a place of very remote 
antiquity, as the period of its origin is involved in obscurity. The . 
first fact connected with it that is known with certainty is, that in 
the reign of Alfred, who once resided here with his three sons, the 
place was noted for a monastery which was founded in the year 72Y. 
The origin of the university, like that of the town, is involved in ob- 
scurity. The first places of education here appear to have been 
schools for the instruction of youth. The earliest charter of privi- 
leges to the university as a corporate body is of the 28th Henry Til., 
and it was in 1603 that the univei'sity obtained from James the Jlrst 
the privilege of sending two members to Parliament. 

The university now contains twenty colleges and five halls, and 
numbers upon the books of the different colleges and hails 5,400 
members. We may therefore say that Oxford is the city of col- 
leges, for without them it would have nothing to reeomnlend it to 
particular notice. 

The buildings of the different institutions present a veiy antiquated 
appearance. Many of the walls are fast crumbling to' decay, being 
built of a soft friable sandstone, which is easily affected by the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere, and gives to the buildings a sombre and 
gloomy aspect. The studenta, however, as they walk through these 
dark halls wi^ their loose, flowing robes, gaze upon the old struc- 
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tiires with pride and admiratioji, sayiDg to themselves, " We come 
here to gather knowledge from the exporienco of those who have 
gone before us— -and what place more fitting to bura the midnight 
taper than those venerable halls erected by the munificenc* of our, 
ancestors !" The students of Oxford conduct themselves with geu- 
tlemanly propriety and decorum, and every thing seems to move on 
like clock-work. A rebellion is out of the question, as no one dares 
presume to do aught agaiust the rules of the instituljon, knowing 
that he would be instantly detected and brought to condign punish- 
ment. No one until recently could enter this university unless ho 
had been received or baptized in the established Church of England, 
and consequently a religious influence pervades the entire establish- 
ment, and gives it a tone which in all probability it would not other- 

In Oxford there are many very superior libraries, among which 
the Bodleian Library is pai'ticularly worthy of notice. It was found- 
ed by Sir Thomas Bodley, at the elose of the sixteenth centuiy, on 
the remains of one established by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucestui'. 
This library is said to contain, perhaps, the most valuable collection 
of books and manusciipts in Europe. A description of its wonders 
and ti'easures would requu'efar more time and space to do them the 
least measure of justice than I can here bestow. We passed around 
the quadrangle with its galleries one above another, and their alcoves 
on each side, with their thousands upon thousands of volumes of alt 
languages and tongues neatly arranged on shelves, with convenient 
steps to them, and desks furnished with pen and ink for the use of 
those who seek this vast repository of the learning of the world. 
Some of the manuscripts which the polite ofBcial showed us were 
represented to be twelve, fourteen, and fifteen centuries old. A copy 
of the first authorized edition of the Bible, and thetiist ever printed, 
was also exhibited, besides many other things equally rare and curious. 
The collection of writings in Sanscrit is large enough aJone to foim a 
respectable library. Then there is a' room appropriated for the I'e- 
ceplion of all the best periodicals from every country on earth — an 
assemblage of works which in ages to -come must be exceedingly 
.valuable. After visiting the libraiy, we went to a room containing 
Atundeiian Marbles, so called from Thomas Howard, Earl of Arun- 
del, by whom they were procured in Greece, and brought to Eng- 
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land. They are curious Epeoimena of antiquity. I did not e: 
the various objects with their inscriptions with any degree of iniiiut«- 
neas, aa they were all hieroglyphical to me, and besides there has 
been published a full and accurate account of every article in the 
collection, with drawings of the same. 

Id. the middle of the street, fronting Baliol College, is a stone 
cross, marking the spot where Latimer, Ridley, and Cranmer were 
butued at the ttake a'l maityrs dunng Mary'9 reign And neai this 
memorable place is a heautitul monumeat erected by puhhc sub 
scription to the memory of those pious men, who laid do« n their 
lives for refusing to luhscnbe to the Romish doctiine of traniub 
stantiation. The Chuith of England regaid this spot with peculiar 
interest and venaiation 

After seeing ever^ thing in (he city worthy of the sttangcr's at 
tentJon, we wilked thiough one of the beautiful meadoni ntw by, 
to the hanks of the great liver Thames, to witness the annual boit- 
race, in which the students take great pnde. This race comes oft 
every May, between the students of tie different colleges. Each 
college has a beautiful boat constructed of light materials, and built 
with an eye to speed. Each boat has eight oars, manned by those 
selected by their oonirades for skill and strength. The oarsmen are 
beautifully equipped in all the colors of the rainbow, and evince 
great pride in keeping all things in ship-shape. Several thousand 
persons assembled on the banks of the river to witness the sight, 
which was really exciting. To see twenty boats of different colors, 
all running after another with great speed, is a scene well worthy 
of the emulation of the young aspirants, and the attention of those 
who come many miles to witness it. 

Near the city of Oxford is Blenheim, the magnificent seat erected 
in the reign of Queen Anne, for the celebrated Duke of Marlborough. 
This elegant structure was designed by Sir J. Vanburgh, and one 
million pounds was granted by Parliament for its erection. The in- 
terior is splendidly adorned, and contains a valuable collection of 
pictures, and a library of more than 17,000 volumes, and an elegant 
chapel. The gardens are extensive, and the park, consisting of 
2,700 acres, is richly wooded, and the grounds are laid out with 
great taste. It is now the residence of one of the descendants of 
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I Duke, none of whom have done any thing to reflect 
honor upon their distinguished ancestor. 



LETTER SEVEN. 

LoNDOH, England. 
The ©rest Inauslrial Exhibition— The Nalional ReprescnialLon— Our own Country— Aoiar- 

Whll, here we are, at last in the very midst of modern Bahylon — 
the city of busses, cabs, elariior, crowds, industry, poverty, and im- 
perial splendor — the great metroplis of England, and of the civilized 
world. After procuring comfortable apartments ia a convenient part 
of the city, and mating due preparations for several weeks' sojourn, 
we commenced our labors of sight-seeing. The first object of attrac- 
tion was of course the Crj^tal Palace, which has been the topic of. 
conversation and newspaper speculation in all parts of the world 
ever since it was projected. I regretted exceedingly that we were 
not here to witness the opening of the exhihiiion, in the presence of 
Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the roya! family, which is said to 
have been the gi'andest display of regal splendor ever witnessed in 
London. The opening was successful beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of those particularly interested. Every thing was con- 
ducted with perfect order and system, and the day passed off in peace 
and quietude, much to the gratification of the Queen and all her 
sul^ects. "When I first beheld this truly magnificent structure, with 
' all its contents, I was utterly bewildered, and experienced pretty 
muph the same feeling that a greenhorn would upon his first en- 
tanoe into a fancy store. I saw so many beauties, that I was com- 
pletely at a loss which to look at first, or to tell which I liked most 
To give you any thing like a correct idea of the Exhibition would 
require volumes, and then I would fail, for no pen is adequate to 
delineate perfectly all that is here to be seen. I have read many 
■accounts, and listened to the descriptions of many, but they all fail 
to come up to my ideas of the magnificence of the undeitaking. As 
you have long since read descriptions of the building in the prints, 
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and are perfectly familiar \Yith its stnioture and dimensions, it is un- 
necessaiy for me to notice it, further tlian to say that it is a wonder- 
ful work, furnishing a remarkable example of the triumph of human 
genius and skill. Mr. Paiton, the superintendent of the gardens at 
Chalsworth, who designed the Crystal Palace after the Duke of 
Devonshu'e's consevrafoiy, so arranged it -as to funiish ample room 
for the display of all the various specimens of human industry, whether 
directed to the productions of art or the creations of nature, in the 
smallest allowable space, and in a light to aiford oppoi'tunities for a 
(air examination. In a word, order and system were to be secui'ed 
in an assemblage, where, from the multitude of objects and visitors, 
confuaon and disorder were naturally to be feared. The entire 
palace m so arranged and divided into compartmenta as to furnish 
every convenience for the I'eception of the various offerings of indus- 
try; and each division is marked with the names of the different 
countries represented, so as to prevent any confusion or mistake, 
This arrangement also furnishes a great facility to visitoi's in en- 
abling them to compare the articles of the different countiies with 
the aid of the catalogue, without the perplexity of asking and being 
asked questions. 

The first object that attracted my attention upon entering was a 
glass fountain, occupying the central place in the building. It is a 
very curious piece of work, showing the estent to which glass can 
be employed for decorative purposes, and exhibits the beauty of the 
material in latge works. Near four tons of ciystal or flint glass are 
employed in the construction of this fountain, which may be, with- 
out much difficulty, converted into & superb candelabrum. It is 
kept constantly in play — scattering the puje clear water in a hun- 
dred fantastic shapes, which falls into a marble basin in which are to 
he seen fish of every Jrne and shape Around this cooling fount were 
assembled the representatives of newly eveiy nition and clime in 
the world, who furnish subjects of '.tuly quite as int«reiting to me 
as their industrial products. The livelv Fienchman neatly dressed 
and resUess, as if he wished to see all at oup s gl t as he j. ased 
quickly from object to object, c iM not tail to be diat ngu shed 
from the heavy Dutchman, who, with hands c ossed behin 1 hi'; bick 
a la Napoleon, surveyed each specimen in the g^reat collection with 
the keen scrutiny of a Jew, intent upon receiving his due, even to 
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tile pound of flesh. T!ie grave-looking Turk was there, witli his 
flowing robes and turban of ample folds encircling his head, and the 
Peraian, wtoss pants drawn tight atound hia ankles and the seat de- 
ponding below the calves of his legs, and a loose jacket thrown over 
his shoulders, with a species of turban set carelessly upon his head, 
betrayed his eastern origin too plainly to be mistaken. Tlie Span- 
iard vfas known by his proud look, and onr own countrymen by 
their free and independent bearing; the Tunisian by his olive com- 
plexion, moustaches, and queer-looking blue cap and abundance of 
beard ; and the Chinese by his eyes with the outward corners thrown 
upwards, the head shorn except on tie top and back, his long queue 
hanging almost to his heels, and his dress not unlike tlie under gar- 
ment of a woman. The Italian was present, known by his brown 
complexion and dark hazel eye ; and lastly, the burly Englishman, 
by his half-open mouth as he waddled along among the products of 
industrial skill, panting for breath, and thinking of brown ale and 
roast bee^ and ready to swear that the English excelled all people 
of the earth. So much then for the variety of races at the World's 
Fair, though (lie subject, so far from being exhausted, has only been 
glanced at. 

As I said in the beginning, it would be useless to attempt a de- 
scription of the contents of the Fair in the short space assigned to a 
letter. All that I can hope to do is to speafe of the general efiect 
and the comparative representations of the different nations. The 
articles exhibited are all of the vary best quality, showing that gi'eat, 
pains was taken to produce the pei'fection of art and taste. One is 
here surrounded by the results of the efforts of thought irr>almost 
every direction in which the human mind has tried its powers. The 
mineral, the vegetable, and the animal kingdoms, have contributed, 
the material upon which man has worked ; and the various arts by 
which these have been made to assume every variety of form, for 
use or ornament, have here the most ample illustration. Here an 
opportunity is offered, unequalled in the world's history, for ns to 
leain what, through times past, man has aimed at— what he has 
reached in the present, and what may be the powers of advance- 
ment which still remain for him. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain, as anticipated, was repre- 
sented in all her glory. Every thing that could be done was done 
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t n ake her nd 3tnal p oiiicta eonpare with that of the oreat 
t jH ly of n OE Ma h ne j and n inifa t el art lea f ve -y 
de cr pt on both for ut 1 1} nd nine t, we e 1 sj layed t tl e 
g eaf«at poss ble ad intage Be n more nterested n tl e a i cpbs 
of the Exh b t on than any other nat on ind be ng the med ite 
re ip ent of aD the benefits a ru ng t n tural o s [ j o^e thit he 
w ould excel those co nti e hat 1 ad noth g to ga n ft rther tl a a 
desire to be well represented, and whose products had to be con- 
veyed from great distances, at a very heavy expense. Next to Eng- 
land and her Provinces, France seems to be most fully represented. 
Her apartments are arranged in the real French style, and her con- 
tributions are of the most elegant and costly character. Austria is . 
among the first — her products are of the most remarkable character. 
The porcelain, glass, and sculptured articles aie very striking ex- 
amples of those classes of manufacture. The contributions, from 
Prussia, Spain, Italy, Turkey, and nearly all the European nations 
are highly important, each one of which would furnish subject 
matter for a volume. The Easf^rn countries, although fer removed, 
are well represented in their articles of curious workmanship. 

In speaking of the various countries that have sent their contribu- 
tions to the Exhibition, I find that I have omitted our own United 
States, from which so much was expected, and I am sorry to say so 
little realized. Nearly the first object that attracted my attention 
upon entering the Palace was the American Eagle perched aloft in 
one of the most conspicuous places, holding the stars and stripes in 
her talons, and bearing the motto, E Pluribm Unum, in letters 
large enough to read a half mile off. Seeing the old bird holding & 
lofty bearing and wide-spread pinions, as if she were guarding the 
treasures of all the States, my national pride was aroused, and I im- 
mediately repaired to her quarters, thinking that I would there find 
something far more Interesting than the contributions of any other 
nation. But my expectations were not realized ; I mistook the old 
bird's meaning, for instead of guarding her industrial products she 
was spreading her wings over an immense desert, with an oasis only 
here and there, to relieve the duU monotony. As my eye ranged 
round this comparatively unoccupied portion of the building, my 
ardor was a little cooled, for after making such a large demand for 
apace, we had failed to occupy one third' appointed to us. When 
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tlie Commissioners were assigning to the several nations of the earth 
tieip places in the Palaee, our Minister secured a space lai^r than 
any of the rest, according to the extent and capabilities of the coun- 
try, which, if occupied aa he anticipated, would have reflected honor 
upon the whole nation. In no one branch of industry is the United 
States fairly or adequately represented ; in this all Americans hei'e 
agree. The Korth, or New-England States, are not represented 
either aa to the extent, the progress, or the variety of their mannfac' 
tures. The Middle States, which are second to none in the inven- 
tion and construction of machinery, have here but three or four ma- 
chines, which are very good of their kind, but fell to ^ve to the 
mechanics of England the faintest idea of bur progress in this par- 
ticular. "Kie Western and Southei'n States, so rich in their agricul- 
tural resources ajid variety of products, are, I may say, not repre- 
sented at all, for out of the many kinds of cotton cultivated, we find 
here but samples of seven, while the different varieties of sugar in 
the State of Louisiana ai-e represented by one specimen from a single 
plantation. The question naturally arises to the inquiring min^ as 
to the causes of this magnificent failure. The main cause lies at the 
dooi' of the committee at Washington, who rather threw cold water 
upon the undertaking, and failed to infuse into our people the spirit 
of rivalry, by acquainting them officially with the extent of the Ex- 
hibition. Secondly, Congress has unfortunately made no appropria- 
tion, as in other countries, to assist exhibitors ; and this has tended 
to strengthen the third cause, (he remoteness of the scene of action, 
which rendered the transmission of our contiibutions expensive and 
inconvenient. What we have is very good, but the great difficulty 
is, we have so little that it makes comparatively no show at all. 
Powers' Greek Slave attracts more attention than any thing else, 
and deservedly, for it is decidedly the most beautiful piece of statu- 
ary in the Exhibition, and reflects honor upon t\i«: distinguished' 
sculptor and his country. Daguerreotypes, piano-fortes, and India- 
rubber manufactures are largely illusti'ated ; also agricultural ma- 
chines, Jard oil, and fancy soaps. The most wonderful thing, how- 
ever, in the American collection, is ahiron safe, with one of Hobbs' 
locks. It is so constructed that no person but the inventor can open 
it. Mr. Hobbs placed two. hundred pounds in this safe, which he 
offers to any man in England who can pick the lock, and at the same 
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time wagers one hundred pounds that he can pick, iti fiffeen min- 
utes, any lock in England, not excepting even Chub's celebrated 
lock, which is now used in the vaults of the Bank of England, and 
upon which there have be^ delivered many lectures. Such a pro- 
position appeared ludicrous to the advocates of Chub's lock, who 
endeavored to laugh Hobbs out of countenance by saying that he 
was either deranged or half-witt«d even to suppose that his lock 
could not be picked by an Englishman, who are generally more ex- 
pert in such things than any other people. Hobbs, however, like a 
true Yankee, was not to be hoodwinked in this manner. He de- 
manded a fair trial, which was readily granted, and in the presence 
of several Bank officers he succeeded with the simplest kind of an in- 
strument in picking their favorite lock, which was considered the very 
best ever invented. The officers present stood by and looked at Hobbs 
with perfect amaaement, wondering how he managed to pick Chub's 
lock in fifteen minutes' lime with so little difficulty. On the evening 
that this feat was performed a lecture was to be delivered on Chub's 
look, and the officers who witnessed the picking, desirous of saving 
the chai'acter of the lecturer, dispatched a messenger to inform lilm 
that Chub's lock was no more ; but it was too late, the lecturer had 
commenced, and there was no remedy. If Hobbs' invention proves 
to be what he represents, it will be a triumph worth talking about. 
I also noticed a caloric engine, which the inventor states has many 
novelties, and will eventually aupei'sede tie use of steam ; but I 
rather think it will not turn out as represented, as it appears to be 
but a modified an'angement for heating and cooling air, produced by 
1 me gases nut named undpr a piiton ts in Entsacn ^ oidmary pq 

After ill faid in I dtne the TTmted States will dpnve more tpne 
ht f om this grind e\hibition than any other nation bhe has not 
c ntribntod much but she has sent some of her ablest mechmico 
here to note tlie tntnluti ns <.f other countries, whu,h tliej will 
carry hjme for doption and improv meat 

The Queen ani the royal fam Iv vis t the Exhilition neitly every 
morning at hslfpjst nine The doora ire openei for the pejpte 
ibout ten oclo k ind those wtio go early ha\e a fine opportunit% 
of seeing her Ma]<"ity She wilks about the PiWe with her suite 
and examines the difieient arbclea with much inteiest The stranger 
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would iaiX to recognise ker in the multitude were it not for the gi'eat 
deference paid to her by her subjettn, wlio seem to idolize her. As 
she passes through the crowd on her waj to the carriage, which 
stands at a private door, the people standmg on either side of the 
avenue take off their hats and return her salutations with great def- 
ereDce. In appearance the Queen is cot remarkable ; her figure is 
short and rather embonpoint, her hair and eyes light, and her coun- 
tenance indicative of nothing more than benevolence. Princ« Albert 
is certainly fine-looting, but falls far short of the description given 
of him in the English prints. He is devoted to his Queen and 
family, and holds a high place in the affections of the English 
people. 



LETTER EIGHT. 



" From henoe we may that antique pila behold, 
Where regal lie&da receive tlie saci^ed gold ; 
It gives them orowiia, and does their ashes keep ; 
Thei-e made like gode, like mortals there they sleep ; 
Making the circle of their raign complete, 
The suns of empire, where thej rise they aet," 

"WESTMiNSSEft Abbey has been called, with mucK propriety, the 
Pantheonof the glory of Britain; for it is its monuments and 
ancient remains which render the. Abbey so precious to English- 
men, and all those who admire the works of by-g^one- ages. Here 
lie nearly all of the kings, queens, princes, statesmen, philosophers, 
and poets of England, from the time of Edward the Confessor to 
George the Second. It is essentially the home of the mighty dead 
— for here sleep the illustrious men who have adorned life by their 
virtues, or enhghlened the world by their labors in the vfirioua 
departments of human knowledge, who have reigned as the fathera 
of the people, ruling in the fear of God, or have governed with an 
iron rod, and in the indulgence of their passions have violated every 
law human and divine. Their ashes repose here in peace * their 
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souls are with Him who gave them being, and will hereafwr call 
them to stand at tlie bar of eternal judgment. 

As we walked through, the avenues of this venerable structure, 
and gazed on the monumental inscriplions of the departed, a crowd 
of thoughts rushed upon my mind, reminding me forcibly of the 
many historical associations conaected with it ; for aside from being 
remarkable as the depository of the great and good, it has been the 
place where the Roman Catholic magnate once celebrated mass with 
more than eastern splendor — where the Puritan once poured forth 
his fervent but holy exhortation. Here the terrible sentence of 
excommunication has been launched forth in all its terrors, .and here 
the fiiBt English Bible issued froin the' press,- Here, also, the mag- 
nificence and pomp of the regal coronation have followed the solemn 
and beautiful burial service for the dead. 

This tiiily noble specimen of Gothic architecture was originally 
founded in the seventh century, by Sebert, King of the East Saxons, 
in "the year 610; but being afterwards destroyed by the Danes, it 
was rebuilt by King Edgar in 958. Edward the Confessor ^ain 
rebuilt tie abbey and cathedral on a larger scale, in 1066, when 
Pope Nicholas 11; constituted it the place of inauguration of the 
Kings of England, and gave it the form of a cross, which thence- 
forward became tbe usual form for cathedral building in England. 
Henry IH. made large additions to the abbey m 1245. Heniy VH. 
also made an addition, which is regarded as a remarkable specimen 
of arehitecture, yet adds nothing to the beauty of the building, as it 
is not in keeping with the original design. In the general jilnnder 
of monasteries and chm'ch property, which dittinguished the reigti 
of Henry VIIL, this abbey, among others, sufferpd severely; but it 
was mom injni'ed by the Puritans in the great civil war, wko left it 
in a state of dilapidation. Sir Christopher Wren was afterwards 
ited with the task of repahing flie great national edifice, which 
w greatly improved, and stands a ilionument that every true 
Englishman is proud of. 

The nionumeats in the Abbey are, generally speaking, of a very 
plain and unostentatious character, particularly those that mark tlie 
resting-places of the truly great. Thus, Milton, Dryden, and rare 
Ben Jonson. But the sepulchres of the kings are somewhat differ- 
ent. Here we find great efforts made at the grand, the ornate, and 
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the beautiful. Mary, styled the "bloody Mary," and lier aster 
Elizabeth, both repose in the same tomb, and one monument covers 
ihem both. I looked with melancholy interest on the monument 
erected, by James I. in honor of his mother, Mary, Queon of Scots. 
There are very many interesting objects to be seen hei'e, and among 
tliem we were shown the chair used at the coronation of the Kjngs 
and Queens of England. ' It was made in the reign of Edward I., 
and presents nothing remarkable for beauty of form or costliness of 
material. Immediately under the seat is fixed the stone of Scone, 
fi'om Scotland, which was formerly used at the crowning of the 
Scottish kings. The chair itself is peifectly plain, and appears io 
have been hacked and caiTed with penknives not a little, by pei'sons 
desirous of cntting their names upon the coronation chair of English 
monarchs. I noticed among the monuments one erected to the mem- 
ory of the unfortunate Major Andre, Adjutant-General to the British 
army in Ameiica. It seta forth his melancholy end, the est«em in 
which he was held both by his fiiends and his foes, and concludes 
by stating that his remains had been dep<«ifed in November, 1821, 
in a grave near the monument. 

I left, the old abbey With a feeling of reluctance ; for in the short 
space of time allotted, I could take bai'ely a glance at objects that 
were well worth a day's reflection. 

Just opposite Westminster Abbey, on the banks of the Thames, 
or Terns, aa the English term it, is the Palace of Westminster, or 
new Houses of Parliament, which is, without doubt, the most impor- 
tant architectural work which has been \iudertaken in this country 
Muce the re-edificntion of St. Paul's Cathedral. The old Housck 
having been destroyed by fire, Oct. 16, 1839, the present magnifi- 
cent structure was commenced, fi«m the designs of C, Bairy, Esq., 
in 1840, and is now rapidly approaching completion. The plan of 
this truly national edifice is extremely simple. It is constructed 
entirely of hard magnesian limestone and easfriron, in the Gotliic 
style of architecture, and will endure, in all probability, as long as 
England continues its present form of government. The towers of 
this enormous 'building are crowned by majestic symbols of th*- 
British monarchy ; its walls are ^rt with the heraldic insignia of !i 
long race of kings ; its chambera glow with all the associations of 
chivalry, religion, and of justice ; and when completed, it will stand 
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a nioaument of enduring splendor to tlie reign of tlie present 
dynasty. 

To convey to you s mp idei cf the magn tude of Westminster 
Palace, I will give the dimeDsions of the whole buildiuif ITie oast 
ward presents a frontage of nearly one thousand feet Wten co » 
plete, it will cover an area of n ne statute a».reiB The great tower 
at the southwestern extrumitY whnh has already been laised to the 
height of one 1 undred and eighty feet will ultimately lea^'h the 
^gantic elevation of three bundled and forty six feet Its eubii- 
contents exceed 15 000 000 fept, being one half gi eater than St 
Paul's, and it contains not less than between five and six 1 undred 
distinct apartments amongst which wall be a chapel for Divine 
woi-ship fonned out ot the t,rj pt of old bt btei hen s As far is I am 
able to judge, J regard the structure as peifeet in arrangement, 
detail, wanning, ventilation, and all other conveniences. 

After examining the architectural beauty and utility of the build- 
ing, we went into the halls of legislation, which I have always had 
a desire to see, and compare with our own national bodies. We 
were fortunate in procuring seats where we could see and hear every 
thing distinctly in the House of Commons, and I must say that I 
VIS really d ^pj o ted in the appearance of the body, their 
demeanor and n ann r of conducting business. A very important 
re. 1 t u V a under consideration while we were there, via., a reso- 
lut n condemnito ) of the piinishmenis inflicted during the dis- 
turba .es n Ceylon of the conduct of Lord Torrington, the late 
go e nor f that si nd ; and of that of Earl Grey, in signifying her 
Majesty's approbation of Loivi Torrington's conduct during and sub- 
sequent to the disturbances. The debate was heated, and we had a 
fine opportunity of hearing the best speakers of the House under 
favorable auspices; and I feel safe in saying that not one of them 
would have been regarded with us as either effective or eloquent. 
It did not strike me as a digniiied body, but on the contrary, was, 
if any thing, a little worse than our House of Representatives. The 
members were very generally engaged in conversation, or moving 
about during tie debate, and all sat covered except him who for the 
time occupied the floor in speaking. During a man's speech, he is 
frequently annoyed and the House thrown in confusion by the cry 
at Hear, hear, hear^ which is generally followed by the deep, hoaiBe 
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voice of tbe Speaker calling out Order, order, order. Very tart 
and occasionally acrimonioua language waa used in debate ; most 
generally, however, it was hypotlietical, and qualified in the end, so 
as to be harmless or reti'acted. The members are arranged, as with 
us, on opposite sides of the chamber. Those who support the 
government or administration sit on the right of the Speaker, and 
those opposed on his left 

We next went into the House of Lords, which presents a more 
' dignified appearance than the Commons, but failed to impress me 
with that veneration and respect that I always experienced when I 
entered the Senate Chamber at Washington. We had the pleasure 
of hearing the Duke of Argyle, Lord Brougham, and several other 
distinguished Lords, upon a bill to suppress the sale of spirituous 
liquors. The subject certainly was not one calculated to bring out 
the powers of the speaker, yet it gave us an opportunity of forming 
an estimate of the body. I was struck witt this fact in all the 
speaking that I heai-d in the House . of Lords and Commons, a 
degree of hesitation or stammering, which is very unpleasant te the 
ear, and spoils the beauty of language, The oratoiy of Americans 
in the legislature, on the stump, at the bar, and in the pulpit, is far 
superior to any thing that I have yet heard in this country. 

From Westniinster Bridge we had a fine view of the great Thames 
and the seven bridges that span its channel, which are like so many 
bee-hives, with the tide of humanity going each way. It is really 
astonishing to think of the vast amount of commerce earned on in 
this river, which we in the States, accustomed to the great inland 
sea, would call nothing but a large creek. Yet small and filthy as 
it is, we see the vessels of all nations floating upon its surface, indi- 
cating an amount of trade no where else l« be seen. 

The biidges across the Thames are generaily built of stone at an 
immense cost. They are too low to make ranch show, ^ut are sub- 
stantial structures, every way suited to accommodate the public. 

From Westminster Bridge we drove down the Snrrey side of 
London to the great Tunnel, through which we passed. This extra- 
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mass of brick work, tMrty-seven. feet wide by twenty-two higli, cob- 
taining in it two archwayi each of the width of sixteen feet four 
inches each road is thirteen feet si\ inchra wide, and fifteen feet 
six inches high and footpaths three feet wide There is a cential 
line of lichee sepiiating the two passages some of them wide 
enough for i ctmage to go fiom one siie of the Tunnel to the 
other. Between theso archways aie gis hmps ind stalls for refresh- 
ments, trinkets, Ac, kept by females, who are exceedingly annoying 
to visitors. The entire length of the Tunnel is thirteen hundred feet, 
and the thickness between the vault of the Tunnel and the Thames 
above, fifteen feet. It cost £611,000,. Toll, one penny. To civil 
eBgineew, or persona interested in scientific pursuits, this Btructure 
possesses gi-eat attractions, for it ia regarded as the most extraordi- 
nary triumph of science and perseverance in all England. 



LETTER NINE. 



Taking advantage of a clear sun and cloudless skies, which Lon- 
doner are rarely permitted to enjoy, we formed an agreeable party, 
and made an exclusion to Windsor Castle, one of the country seats 
of Her Majesty the Queen. 

It is beautifully situated on a lofty eminence about twenty miles 
from Loudon, and possesses many attractions to render it an agreea- 
ble retreat from the noise and bustle of a city life. It does not equal 
Chataworth, which I have previously described, either in the extent 
of the grounds, themagniflcence of the castle, or the elegant manner 
in which the various apartments are furnished. Visitors, ai'e per- 
mitted to go over every part of the castle except the Queen's private 
apartments, which are inaccessible, except by an order from the Lord 
Chamberlain during her absence. The state-rooms are fitted up in 
very good style, and the walls are adorned by a great number of 
paintings by the most eminent masters, which the visitor is permitted 
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merely to glance at, being iiahered by tie guide in rapid succession 
from one room to another, Windsor Castle has lieen the principal 
Beat of British royalty for Upwards of seven centuries. The Saxon 
Idnga had a palace here long tefore the conquest. The present 
castle was founded by William the Conqueror, but was almost re- 
built by Edward III^ with the assistance of the celebrated William 
Wyteham, who superintended the works. Gfeat alterations were 
BubsequealJy made by Sir Jefirey Wyatville, during the reign of 
George IV. St. George's Chape] is an elegant specimen of floiid 
Cfotliie architecture. It is the most interesting portion of the eaatle, 
as it contains the stalls of the Knights of the Garter, and the re- 
mains of »3me of the most distinguished chai'actera^of England. 
George III. and his Queen, George IV., the Princess Charlotte, the . 
Dute of Kent, the Duke of York, William IV., and Queen Adelaide 
are deposited in the vaults of this chapel ; also Edward IV, and his 
Queen. Henry VI., Henry VIH., Jane Seymour, and Charles I, are 
here inferred. The keep, or round tower, in the centre of the castle, 
is perhaps the most I'emarkable part of the building. It is of great 
height, and furnishes a beautiful view of tKo parks and surrounding 
country. Here James L of Scotland was confined, and here the 
Queen frequently resorts to enjoy tte pure air and the luxury of quiet 
meditation. 

From Windsor, we repaired to Buckingham Palace, the city I'esi- 
dence of. the Queen, which ia regarded as the most elaborate and 
magnificent building of the kind in London, It was commenced 
during the reign of George IV., who aftor the most lavish and extra- 
vagant expenditure, exceeding £600,000, abandoned it as altogether 
unfit for .the pageanti'ies of royalty, and but little suited as a place . 
of residence for his Majesty. William IV, cot liking the building 
or the situation, it was not occupied until the accession of Victoria, 
when various alterations, additions, and improvements were made in 
accordance with her wishes, and the requirements of an increemng 
family. As it now stands it is an ornament to the city, and a build- 
ing in every way suitod for the residence of the royal family. 

After examining the palace, we walked around to see the royal 
mews, which are very near. The state carriage is a superb piece of 
workmanship, being elaborately carved, finished with gilt work, and 
adorned with all the devices of royalty. The carriages used on ordi- 
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nary occasions, numboring some forty-five or fifty, are aubstantial, 
but not very elegant or expensive. Tiie state horses are the most 
beautiful animals I ever saw, being almost perfect in form, size, and 
color. The Queen tas ia all about three hundred horses, many of 
■whicli are very superior, "VVliat sense can there be in having so 
many carriages and horses for the use of one little woman and her 
children, when one third of the number would answer every purpose ! 
But in monareliiea the whims and caprices of the sovereign must be 
indulged— it matters not how foolish and exti'avagantr— and at tlie 
expense of the demom-acy, the fruits of whose labors are applied to 
uphold the false dignity of the nation. 

Several of the Jjondon palaces have rooms beautifully fitted out in 
theatrical style for the exhibition of amateur performances. Those who 
assist in the plays are from private circles, who volunteer their services 
merely to gratify the lord of the house, or benefit some laudable in- 
stitution in need of pecuniary asaiBtance. The gueals are always 
■ticketed by the lord, notwithstanding they are required to pay enor- 
mously for the honor of being invited. These performances are 
always select, and generally wind up with a ball and supper, which 
adds much to the enjoyment of the evening. 

The Dute of Devonshire gave one of these entertainments recently 
at his city residence, in Picadilly, for lie benefit of the " Literaiy 
Guild." Sir E. B. Lytton's comedy was represented moat beautifully, 
and a new farce of the old extravagant school, which seems to have 
been written for the purpose of showing the talents of Mr. C. 
Dickens, ia what is called a " pei^nation" pai't. Mr. Dickens sus- 
tained himself in his usual manner, displaying great versatihty of 
genius, and some drollery in the system of disguising and counter- 
disguising. The evening wound up with a ball and a supper, and 
every thing was conducted in superior style. 

London is now full of attractions of every description. All the 
various places of amusement are in full blast, affording to foreigners 
visiting the Exhibition an opportunity of passing their evenings 
pleasantly. The opei-a houses are peculiarly attractive at this time, 
being fortunate in pnicuiing for the season, the best talent in Europe. 
Mesdamea Soritag, CasteUan, and Grisi we all here, and you can well 
imagine what a sensation they create among the upperfendom of 
Loudon, 
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The Queen lienors one of the opera houses nearly every evening 
■with her presence, accompanied by diatingnished foreigners. Her 
presence is always a sure guarantee for abriiliant house, as many per- 
sons go there to show their loyalty, and others merefy to gaze on 
her Majesty's little round face. 



LETTER TEN. 



A FEW diys since the great city of London was in a perfect stale 
of commotion — odbs, busses, and postillions were huirying to and 
fio m eveiy directiofl. Lords and iadies, gentlemen and cockneys, 
together witii the Stranger from every clime, were in a perfect state 
of excitement indicating to the calm observer that something of 
mo e than ordinary interest was on the tapis. Having previous in- 
timadon through i ftiend that the celebrated Derby stake would 
come ofi on that day, we agreed to make an. excursioa to Epsom, 
and mmi<lB for a time among the sportsmen of England. Failing to 
procure a private conveyance, we humed across London bridge to the 
railroad station where we found some two or three thousand persona 
endeavonng to oVtain tickets and seats. Seeing this eager crowd 
pushing an 1 s:,uffl ng in their efforts to get ahead of each other, my 
tneul leinaiked thst our chance of witnessing the races was rather 
slim I replied to him not to fear, that I would play a Yankee trick 
upon them and get tickets before our time. Assuming an air caw- 
sequenhal (for I believe it was not nature,) I passed along through 
the uowd sajmg "Gentlemen, allow me to pass if you please,^. 
Thinking thrt I w>s either a railroad official, or person wishing to 
attend to something very ut^nt, they politely gave way, and I pro- 
cured tickets without any difficulty. But this was the smallest part 
of the trouble ; after getting our tickets we found it still more diffi- 
cult to get seats, as none wei'e secured. As the train, nnmbering 
some My or sisty cars, came alongside the platform, the msh to get 
seats was intense, in which several pei'.sons were seiiously injured. 
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By purely physical force, we succeeded in getting seated in a first 
class car, while many were compelled to wait for the nest train. Iii 
a few minutes we found ourselves at the Epsom station, which is very 
near the race-courae. Here we came in contact with footmen, and 
persons in every sort of conveyance, maJdng fleir way to the gieat 
place of excitement. Upon reaching the hill-top where the princi- 
pal slAnd is situated, our eyes rested on a perfect sea of humanity, 
all eagertogetgoodpoaitions, in order to see the race advantageously. 
I was diaappoinfed in the appearance of the course. It is very un- 
even, and entirely without improvement, with the exception of the 
central stand, which is very lai^ and fine. The track is about flfly 
yards in width, and one mile round, inclosed with, a simple wooden 
raiUng. You are of course aware, that in England they race exclu- 
sively on the tui'fi which they say is far preferable to our mode of 
ploughing and harrowing. I do not know how this is exactly, not 
being well versed in such things; but it strikes me, that in moist 
weather the suction on the turf jwonld very much impede the pro- 
gress of the horses. During the day we witnessed several races, and 
all sorts of games and tricks for money, by the lower I'la^ses, very 
like those that are to be seen in the obscure parts of our sporting 
grounds. At three o'clock the grand Derby state came off, and I 
do assure you it was a magnificent sight — surpassing any thing of 
the kind that I ever saw. Thirty-three hoi'ses wew entered, and 
(!very one run out, something unprecedented in the Derby stake. 
Che horses ail appeared to be of the best blood and training, and are 
doubtless excellent racers, but I feel confident in saying that Ten- 
nessee can produce a better horse than any one in . tliis stake. 
Sngliahmen would say that this was an Americanism — hut if proved, 
it would turn out a truism. However, I should not complain, as it 
surpassed any thing, take it altogether, to he seen in the States, 
Thirty-three horses running together, beautifully housed, with ridera 
dressed in all the colors of the rainbow, and with eight or ten thou- 
sand people on the ground to witness them, is a sight not often tO 
■je seen in any countiy. Epsom is more resorted to by (he masses 
than any other place in England, but the Queen and the nobility 
frequent and patronize Ascot Heath, near Windsor Castle. It is 
f'aither removed from London than Epsom, and consequently is not 
so much crowded on race days. 
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After seeing the race we returned to London and viaited tBe.Towar, 
which possesses more interesting reminiscences tian any other build- 
ing in the city. Its glory is all in the past. Take from it its early 
history, and you divest it of every thing, since so far from heing aa 
imposing object to the eye, it shows itself only as a huddled up mass 
of buildings, some of them very much modernized, and none pf 
them, with the exception of the new barraclca, particularly dignified 
in appearance. The only part of the old building worthy of atten- 
tion, is a lofty upright sructure distinguished by the name of the 
" White Toiver," which, with the turrets and its angles, forms a bold 
and conspicuous architectural object in the views from various points. 
This part of the building is supposed to have been erected by the 
Conqueror, about 1078, who employed Gundulph, Bishop of Koches- 
ter, for his architect It is a quadi'angular, and nearly square edifice, 
measuring about 116 feet on one side, and 96 on the other, and is 
about 90 feet high, exclusive of thetun'ela at the four angles. 

This tower was originally used as a royal palace, but during the 
reign of Elizabeth it was conveiled into a dungeon, and continued 
to be used for that purpose until the year 1820. Thisflewood and 
his associates in the Cato street conspiracy were the last prisoners 
confined within its walls, five of whom were executed on the lat of 
May, in the same year. The vault-where Sir Walter Ealeigh was 
confined, and in which he wrote his History of the World ; the spot 
where Mary Queen of Scots was executed ; tlie execution block and 
axe, are pointed out t« the visitor as objects particularly worthy of 
notice. The Tower has been the depository of the crown jewels 
from the reign of Henry IV. ; here ai'e preserved the coronation re- 
galia, including the new imperial crown, and other emblems of 
royalty used by the sovereigns of England at their coronation, the 
value of which is estimated at more than three millions of money. 
The crown worn by Victoria is valued at one million stei-linff. The 
celebrated diamond of Runjeet Singh, Koh i Noor, the tale of which 
is so momentous, and the value of which is so great, being computed 
to be worth £2,000,000 sterling, is usually deposited here, but is at 
present placed in the Exhibition for show, being secured by an iron 
case and box, which is in itself a very ingenious piece of mechanical 

In this Tower there are very many curious things worthy of afr 
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teiition, and among them I must mention the Horse Armoiy, erected 
in 1826, in a iow and not yery wide room, built in tlie Gothic style. 
Hero are ranged a long line of British monarchs and wairiors, on 
their war steeds, and cased in complete armor, the whole forming a 
very interesting record of the various changes which have taken 
plac« in the use of armor, from the time of Edward the Krst to 
that of James the Sewnd. The ceiling of this room is charaeteiisti- 
cally ornamented with device and decorations, composed of spears, 
pistols, and other military weapons. On the right of this armoiy is 
another room of similar dimensions, containing specimens of the 
different kinds of firearms in use at various times since the first in- 
vention of gunnery ; also, swords, helmets, ^rdles, aad Chinese mili- 
tary dress, taken iu the conflicts between the British and Chinese. 
The Tower is altogether an exceedingly interesting place, about which 
much can be said and written, but I must forbear. 

Near the Tower are the celebrated docks of London, which con- 
tain more shipping than any other place in the world. The accom- 
modation, however, enormous as it is, is proportionally very inferior 
to that of Liverpool, which I have described in a previous letter. 
One cannot fully appreciate the power, the wealth, and the world- 
wide commerce of London until he visit* her shipping, where are to 
be found concentrated the evidences-of a commerce, and of a con- 
course of nations no where else to be Seen. The warehouses and 
vaults are truly extraordinary, and the volume of value of their 
coutenta cannot but overwhelm the beholder. For instance, the 
tobacco warehouses will alone contain twenty-four thousand hogs- 
heads, and are rented by government at £14,000 a year. The tea 
warehouses erected in the last few years are capacious enough to 
hold one hundred and twenty thousand chests of tea ; while the 
vault of the same establishment, covering an area of eighteen acres, 
will contain the incredible quantity of sixty thousand six hundred 
pipes of wine. While we were making our way through these cata- 
combs, I was forcibly reminded of the dark recesses of the Mammoth 
Cave. The deep shadows, the impenetrable gloom, imperfectly illu- 
mined by the torches carried by the attendant coopers, which cast 
their red glare a brief space, and serving only to make " darkness 
visible," the long fringe hanging from the walls, the long rows of 
huge barrels, and the deep silence that prevailed, all conspired fo in- 
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vest a eommouplaee matter of fact witii an air almost of romance 
and mysteiy. The atmosphere in these vaults is pi'ecisely the same 
that we find in large caves, aad the visitor must be careful not to 
indulge t«o freely in the different wines that are offered to him by 
tlie attendant if he wishes to come out as he went in. You do not 
feel the effects of the delicious draught while you are in the vault, 
but as soon as you leach your native climate its influence begins to 
operate, and you find yourself almost imperceptibiy in a delightful 
state of intoxication. 



LETTER ELEVEN". 



HoaplCBls— MukeU, els., etc. 

Ih a previous letter' I gave you a description of Westminsf«r 
Abbey, which is without doubt the most imposing and interesting 
structure fo be seen in England ; but of all the religious edifices of 
London— -amounting to upwards of seven hundred, and composing 
the most prominent share of its architectural splendor — there is none 
more worthy of attention, or more calculated to awaken the curi- 
osity of the visitor, than St. Paul's Cathedral. It does not lay cl^m 
to ' great antiquity, neither does it possess those early associations 
which render the Abbey so interesting ; yet from its vast dimen- 
sions, great height, and commanding position, it may be regarded 
as the most conspicuous edifice of the metropolis, while its architec- 
tural merits mate it one of the most magnilicent. The ancient 
Gothic cathedral, which on'ginally stood on the ' same spot, was 
destroyed in the great fii-e of Loudon, 1666, when the erection of 
the present building was intrasted to that master architect. Sir 
Christopher "Wren, under whose direction it was completed in 1715. 
The first stone of the new cathedral was laid on the 21st of June, 
1675, by the architect and Tiis lodge of freemasons. The trowel 
and mallet rsed on this occasion are still preserved in the Lodge of 
Antiquity, Of which Sir Christopher was Master. The general form, 
or ground plan, is that of a Greek cross, having a Very large dome 
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arising from the intersection of the naye and transept Tliere seems 
to ha a combination of the several styles of architeelure — adopted, 
doubtless, to give flie building a modern appearance — but upon the 
whole, the Corinthian and Composite orders seem to prevail. The 
principal entrance or front k extremely noble. It is adorned witli a, 
rich and beautiful portico consisting of twelve lofty columns, above 
which are eight more, ranged in pmrs, supporlJug a friangitlar pedi- 
ment, the entablature of which represents the conversion of St, Paul, 
executed by Bird, in low relief. On the apex of this pediment is a 
colossal figure of St. Paul, ivith two of equal size at each end, repre- 
senting St. Peter and St. James,; and along the summit of the front 
are the statues of the four Evangelists. The whole rests on an ele- 
vated base, the ascent to which is formed by twenty-two steps of 
black marble. The angles are surmounted by two elegant turrets 
of a chaste and uniform character, each teiminating in a dome, 
ornamented with a gilt pine-apple ; tJie north turret contains the 
belfry, tte south turret the clock. In front of this magnificent 
portico is a marble statue representing Queen Anne, in the robes of 
state, holding in her hands the emblems of royalty, together with 
figures representing Great Britain, Ireland, France, and America. 
There are two other entrances to each end of the principal transept 
which correspotid to the main portico, with the exception of the 
figures of the Apostles — the royal arms and regalia supported by 
angels, and the representation of a phrenix rising from tlie flames. 
The east end of the bnilding is semi-drcuJar, and is ornamented with 
two rows of pilasters and a variety of fine sculpture. The dome, 
which is upwards of four hundred feet from the pavement below to 
its summit, rises in beautiful and majestic proportion, attracting the 
attention and admiration of every one that iieholds it. This dome is 
terminated by a lantern and globe weighing about seven tons, and 
on the top of the whole is placed the emblem of Christian feith. 

Although the external appearance of St. Paul's is very attractive, 
one is utterly unprepared from an outward view to form any adequate 
conception of the effect of the interior. The unexpected loftiness of 
the vaultings, and of the long range of columns and piers which 
meet the vision, produces an effect of wonder and surprise. The 
view upwards into the interior of the dome is extremely striking. 
It is so constructed as to show a spacious concave in eveiy direction, 
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aBd light from tie lantern above pours dovni its illumination with 
beautiful effect upen the whole, as well as the great colonnade that 
encircles its basement. In this rotunda is the Whispotmg Gallery, 
which you have heard so much about. It derives its name from the 
well-known reverberation of sounds, so that the softest whisper is 
accurately and distinctly conveyed to the ear at the distaace of a 
hundred feet, which is the diapieter of the dome. The echo ia so 
great that the strote of a caipenter's hammer heluw produced a 
sound equal to the rejiort of a cannon, or the hlirsting of a thunder 
cloud. As you ascend the staircase to the whispering gallety, you 
pass near the library, which eont^ns, I suppose, a valuable collec- 
tion of ecclesiastical aud evangelical works, but the flooring, consist- 
ing of upwards of two hundred pieces of oak, is pointed out as the 
object most worthy the attention of a casual visitor. The clock-works 
are well deserving the notice of the curious, aa they are extraordinary 
in size and quality. From the library you can go to the stone gallery 
which surrounds the exterior dome above the colonnade, and from this 
elevation, when the atmosphere is clear, the view around is veiy fine. 
As the staircase above this becomes very steep, narrow, and dark, 
not many visitors can be prevailed on to go higher ; and yet there is 
much to repay both the trouble and apprehension attending ttte 
ascent. Just before I ascended to the ball a lady from France came 
down in perfect ecstasies, saying. in her own tongue, "Oh, what a 
pretty view of your great city — how charming — what a nice place 
to take the fatal leap !" Frpm the summit of this cathedral the 
stranger can acquire a more eorre'ct idea of the geography of London 
and its environs than he could by looking at maps and traversing 
its various streets in cabs and busses for the space of sis months. 
Some years ago there appeared an extraordinary Panorama of Lou- 
don from St. Paul's, designed by Home, and executed by Parris, 
which is now being exhibited at the Coliseum in Regent's Pai'k. 
It is a work of superior merit, and well deserving the attention of 
those desirous of obtaining an insight into the intricacies and mys- 
teries of modem Babylon. 

Having given you but an imperfect idea of this magnificent 
cathedral, I now proceed to describe the anniversary meeting of the 
charity children, which I had the extreme pleasure of attending 
recently. 
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III 1782 tlie assemblage of tie ohildven clothed and educated in 
the parochial schooli took plaw tor the firat time in St. Paul's, where 
they hare smce annuallj been collected, and the effect of such a 
scene as that piesented oa this occasion could not he surpassed in 
any part of the world In its T*aj, the exhibition was quite as be- 
wildering to my senses as that ot the great Ciystal Palace in Hyde 
Park, at piesent the wonder ot the world. The grand spectacle of 
between six and set en thousand children, dispersed on raised plat- 
forms roun I the £,igintic nave ot the cathedral, the tiei*s of benches 
gradually elevated nearly to the top of the columns upon which the 
dome rests, decked out in party colors, with banners to represent the 
various schools from whence they are sent as representatives — the 
boys sepai'ated from the ^rls, and tie whole mass arranged with an 
eye to symmetry and pleasing contrast — is easier to look at and ad-, 
mire than describe. Add to this a dense and animated assemblage 
of spectators of more' than twelve thousand, who filled the vast in- 
terior to its very extremities, while in the background, the gi'eat 
organ, with its pendent choir of eighty or a hundred singers, airayed 
in white surplices, together with drums and trumpets, served to ren- 
der the picture complete, miAing a eoup d'aeil truly magnificent. 
The prayers on this occasion were intoned, by the Rev. R. Shutte, 
and the lessons read by the Rev, W. J. Hall. The sermon appro- 
priate to the ceremony and its praisewoithy object was preached by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; the text, fi'om Proverbs xix. 2: 
" That the soul be without knowledge it is not good," was made. the 
theme of an eloquent, judicious and impressive discourse on the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education. The singing of the children was of 
coui'se the object of general interest, and the important feature of the 
day. The 100th Psalm, before the prayers, sung by so many thou- 
sand fi'esh voices with perfect intonation and unison, produced a 
thriUing effect^ and on the whole surpassed every thing of the kJud 
that I have ever heard. 

After the services had concluded, I met a medical friend from 
Philadelphia, whom I invited to accompany me to Field Laue 
Ragged School, which is of more recent origin than those iastitutiojia 
that assembled in St. Paul's. Here we had an opportunity of seeing 
the of&priug of the last of creation, the real miseries of London. 
The school*room is situated in that part of the city set apart as the 
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. abode of poverty, rice, and crime— -a fit place for such an institution. 
Wben we entered the room, the teachers, who are females, were Tery 
polite in offering hb seats, showing the improvement of their little 
ragged pupils, and explaining the ohjecfa and manner of conducting 
the institution. I do wish that you had been seated with us in the 
midst of this congi'egatioii of poverty-stricken children, varying in 
their age from one to twenty years. I am confident that you would 
agree with us in saying that there is nothing in our glorious land 
half so low, half so pitiable. Englishmen may write, talk, and 
preach what they please about the horrors of our peculiar institu- 
tion ; they may send' their abolition emissai'ies across the water, with 
pockets well filled, to preach a cruaade against our liberty and our 
laws ; but they had better consider the deplorable condition of their 
own population, one tenth of which ia now supported by charity, and 
whose condition both in a physical and moral point of view is far 
inferior to that of the slave owned by the most cruel of masters. 
Our colored population are provided with every thing calculated to 
render them comfortable, and life happy. They are worked moder- 
ately, clothed comfortably, fed abundantly, and provided for when 
they get old and decrepit — while the poor of this great metropolis 
are devoid of all these blessings. 

My friend being connected with one of the Medical Universities 
of Pennsylvania, and desirous of gaining as much information as 
possible relative to the manner of conducting such establishmenta in 
London, proposed (hat we should visit St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
at which there are a number of students md any quantity of sub- 
jects both living and dead for thein tc operate upon at tiieir leisure. 
This hospital is the oldest and best in the city ; having been founded 
by Rahere, the minstrel and poet of Henry I., in 1102. It owea 
much to the munificence of Henry VHI., who endowed it at the 
Iteformation with an annual revenue, and profits largely at times by 
the liberality of private benefactors. The annual income of this 
hospital averages about f $2,000. This establishment is conveniently 
aiTanged, and cleanliness, returning health, and comfort peivade all 
its apartments. The professore were veiy polite in conducting us 
through the different rooms, and explaining the symptoms of sever;il 
patients who were singulai'ly affected. I am not a medical man, yet 
I took a great deal of interest in examining the different institutions 
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of this description which add so m«ch to the character of T.oiidon 
One thing I noticed, and with some pride too, as it is an Ameiican 
invention, that chloroform is invariably used in amputations wtich 
are attended with mijoh pain^ — a fact not generally kaowa with us, 
who always apprehend danger from its Use. 

From St Bartholomew's Hospital we visited Smitlifield Martet, 
wliich is very near. This is considered the greatest market for live 
cattle m the world, it ii sitijated in the centre of the city, andcovei-s 
an area of six acies and a quarter. Markets have been held here 
fiom time immomonal, it being mentioned hy writers as far back as 
the tenth century, as a place where horses and cittle are sold It is 
iiothini^ moie than a square of unsightly pens which aie filled on 
miiket days with cattte, sheep, and pigs besides any quantity of 
tiadiDg and swindlmg speculators, who infest the whole neiglibor- 
hi)i>d The citizens have been endeavoring toi mmv years to get 
Paihament to remote this market phee, which is undoubtedly a 
great nuisance, to some point in the suburbs ; but as hilla before Par- 
liament are somewhat like tlieir bills in Chancery, they have as yet 
received no encours^ment, and the market must continue an eye- 
sore and grievous nuisance to all in its vicinity. At Smithfield we 
concluded that while we were visiting such places we might as well 
go to the well-known market of Billingsg(il«, about which we read 
so much in Punch, etc. Fish of all kinds in season are on sale here 
daily; the martet opens at five o'clock in the morning and con- 
tinues during the day. I was altogether disappointed in the place ; 
it is a little narrow, filthy, and cramped up affair, where a gentleman 
would dislike exceedingly to venture. But being out sight-seeing, 
T made my way through, much to the amusement of my friend, who 
stood on the outside. As I walked along, the fish-women accosted 
Die at every step, pressing me to buy the fish or periwinkles, which 
they sell by the bushel. After I completed the task of wading 
through fish, women, and periwinkles, we went to a place adjoining 
the market called the Three Tuns Tavern, which is a celebrated fish 
ordinary. Here we were furnished with a fish dinner in peifection, 
which, added to the busy scene on the ever moving Teirn, induced 
me to forget the market from whence they came and the delicate 
hands that prepared them. But enough of the fish stories. 
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LETTEE TWELVE 



Ir is always natui'al for one, to frequent tLoso places of public 
attraction in which, they are most interested, and which pertain to 
their own sphere of life ; consequently, I have found myself day 
after day within the walls of Westminster, altending the proceedings 
of the Various courts, and witnessing the administration of justice 
according to the tenets of that juiisprudence which our ancestors 
early adopted, and which we have subsequently aided in improving. 
Before noticing the conduct of the different courts as compared with 
our own, a brief account of this Hal!, around wLich linger so many 
remartable associations, will not be out of place. It is said to be 
one of the largest rooms in Europe unsupported by pillars, being 
338 feet long, 68 feet broad, and 90- feet high ; and has a carved 
roof of chestnut wood, most curiously constructed in the Gothic 
style of architecture. The interior, as well as the stone moulding 
that runs, round the Hall, is adorned with angels supporting the 
anna of Edward the Confessor, or those of Richard II. with the hart 
eouohant under a tree, and other devices of the latter monarch,, 
under, whose reign it was used as a banqueting room to the ancient 
palace of Westminster. To give you some idea of the dimensions 
of this Hall I "will quote from history a fact which seems almost in- 
c ed ble wh ch s, that R ha d H h Id h s Ghn tnta f t al he e, 
accompamed w th all th t spl ndo an I na n fi n fo h 1 his 
cou t as con p c om nd that n th se as ns t ntj -? ^ht 
oxen, th ee 1 n 1 d sheep an 1 f Is w th t nun her we e c n- 
Bimed — equrm^ two th usanl oofea to p pa the fea..f h ih 
was attended b} ten th usand gu b 

S nee R ha 1 s t n e the Hall ha be used fo a anety of 
pu poses P 1 ament often sat he e — C nw 11 wa vg ated 
he Q — the nat n fe. ta ol all the so e gns wee i el 1 he e ; 

a d he e 1 Lew sehelnhlia s mpf tact =ltate t als, 
on f wl h find, n p 11 1 n the a nal f E gl h j p n- 
den I Ilule to the tn I comm n d it 1684 u h ch was 
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presented the extraordinary spectacle of a sovereign defending 
himself before a jmy composed of his own suhjeets — a tiial whicli 
occupied one hundred and thirty days at intervals from the period 
of its commencement. In this Ilall the voices of some of tlie 
greatest men in histoiy have been heard — ^men whose virtues 
and whose eloquence, are now pointed to by teachers as models for 
the rising generation. Here the fierce and withering invective of 
Burke, and the impassioned eloquence of Sheridan and Warren 
Hastings, have been heard and felt, which of itself is sufficient to 
make the place almost sacred. 

The High Court of Chancery is now held in the new HoiKe of 
Lords, which I have previously described. The Vice Chancery, 
Exchequer, Queen's Benah, and Common Plens Courts are held in 
a'series of small, close, and disagreeable apartments enteiing into 
Westminster Hall, which are wholly unsuited for com-t rooms, being 
too small to accommodate even the members of the bar. In tliese 
rooms I had an opportunity of liat«ning to the opinions and argu- 
ments of some of the first men in England, on cases of great interest 
and importance to the government as welt as individuals. When I 
first entered, my attention was directed to the peculiai' manner in 
which the members of the court were dressed, which is so entii'ely 
at variance with our" deiooeratic way of doing things, and at 'iLe 
same time so useless, that I was forced to give utterance to my 
thoughts, and smile at what seemed to me the mere trappings of 
monarchy, put on to attract the eyes of the ignorant, who are always . 
influenced more by sight than common sense. The judges are re- 
quired, while on the bench, to be clothed in long purple robes, made 
of silk, with capes of the same material covering the shouidei's, with 
white cravats and white wigs made of horse hair, or fine wire, 
curled al! over the head with the exception of a small place just on 
the top, where there is a patch representing baldness. The mem- 
bers of the. bar are required to wear black robes, white cravats, and 
wigs of the same material, but differently shaped and curled, and 
with no patch on the top. This mode of dressing certainly gives to 
the members of the legal profession a very venerable and dignified 
appearance, and is well calculated to create a feeling of reverence 
among the people — particularly those who believe that wisdom 
always lies under gi'ay hairs ; but ia this age of progressive deuioc- 
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racy m Amen<'a dl suoh trappings would be cast aside as utterly 
useless and auti utilitarian In the speeclies of those members of 
the bar thit I h d the pleasure of listening to, I discovered that 
hesitancy ind stimmeima; which I noticed in the House of Parlia- 
ment and in the pulpit— w hie h is not only disagreeable to the ear, but 
contiary to all rules laid doWn by the old masters. DeiSoathenes 
had the fault and corrected it by placing pebbles in his mouth and 
practising elocution on the sea-shore — a task that I would recom- 
mend to all thee that I have heard to undertake immediately, if 
they desire to become fluent speakers. 

Ihe proceedings of the different courts are conducted with great 
accuiacy and pre ision the decorum is perfect, and the arguments 
ot eoinsel evince a degree of research and study that we do not 
oft.n seem our own fountiv. You will be pleased to know that the 
ojiuions of some of oui jurists are received, and frequently quoted 
in the higher couits as excellent law, and precedence often given 
over the best English authorities. Indeed, I have heard Marshall, 
Story ind Gieenleaf quoted hy &e bast lawyers of the London bar 
quito as otten as any ot the English wiiters. In law reform we are 
far ahead of the mother country, and before the lapse of many years 
we \vill be able to show an improved system of jniisprudence that 
they may well receive and adopt. 

I had intended ^ving you a desciiption of the Bank of England, 
Custom House, Post Oflico, Treasury Department, and other pubhc 
buildings, but I have devoted so much space in previous letters to 
descriptions of places of more importance, that I must pass them 
over by merely stating that they are all very large and superior 
buildings, every way suited to their different puiposes, and great 
ornaments to the city. 

Next to the .public buildings, the monuments and national statues 
of distinguished public charactei-s, which are open to the view of 
eveiy passing traveller, are worthy of notice. Some possess great 
interest fi'om historical associations, others from the excellent work- 
manship which they exhibit, while many are utterly worthless and 
uninteresting. 

The most remarkable monument in the city is called " Tlie Mon- 
ument," to distinguish it from the rest. It was built by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, at a cost of £13, TOO, in commemoration of the gieat 
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Are of 1666, which destroyed nearly the whole of the city. Next 
to St. Paul's Cattedral it is the most prominent object to the view, 
being & large shaft 202 feet in height, sui'mounted with a blazing 
um of ^It brass, which serves as a kind of beacon to guide the steps 
of the atJ'anger while wending his way tlirough the east end. It is 
of the fluted Doric order, with appi'opriate devices on the pedestal, 
emblematical of that fearful event, which marked an era in the his- 
tory of the great metropolis. On one side is a baa-relief by Gibber, 
representing King Charles, surrounded by Liberty, Geniits, and 
Science, giving directions for the restoration of the city ; on the 
other side there are Latin inscriptions, descriptive of the destruction 
of the city, and the restoration. Within the column is a spiral 
staircase, of black marble, having three hundred and forty-five steps, 
by which the visitor can gwn access to the iron balcony, from which 
a noble prospect is presented to the eye no where else to be seen. 
The wonders of nature are Certainly objects of grandeur and sub- 
limity well calculated to arouse the highest inspirations of the poet; 
but from this monumental pile is presented a scene far more inter- 
esting than any thing in nature. Here one looks down upon the 
dwellings of more than two millions of human beings, innumerable 
churches of eveiy Ohiistian denomination, with theh spires and tnr- 
rete pointing to the skies, seven bridges spanning the ever-flowing 
tide of the Thames, where float the masts of all nations. All these 
objects, and the contemplation of the various pui'suils, occupations, 
and conditions of life in this little world, form an ensemble worthy 
of the greatest admiration. 

Kext ,fo "The Monument," the Nelson Column in Trafalgar 
Square is most conspicuous as well as imposing. It is of the Co- 
rinthian order, and consists of a tail shaft placed on a square pedes- 
tal, and surmounted by a colossal statue of Nelson, having on its four 
sides bronze bas-reliefe of the hero's four principal engagements, viz., 
' St. Vincent, Copenhagen, Nile, and Ti'afalgar, The design of the 
various figures ia good, and the monument is evei'y way-worthy to 
commemorate the death of a man who rendered gi'eat service to his 
country, both at sea and on land. 

The York Column, in St. James' Pai't, is also worthy of notice. 
It is a plain Doric structure, surmounted with a bronze statue of the 
Duke of York, representing him in a flowing robe, with a sword in 
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his riglit liand, and in his left the insignia of the Order of the 
Garter. 

Besides these monuments there are many equestrian statues erected 
at difi'erent periods, to commemorate the deeds of public men, and 
among those of a recent date, that ei'eoted in honor of the Duke of 
Wellington attracts most attention. Just in froat of Apsley House, 
the mansion of the Duke, in Green Park, there is a triumphal areh 
of the Corinthian order, forming an entrance from Piccadilly, and 
also one of the grand approaches to St. James' Park and Bucking- 
ham Palace. It is one of the most conspicuous and elegant struc- 
tures in the city. On the principal tront are four columns, support- 
iug a portico, the arch itself being adorned with ivy Corinthian 
pilasters; the opposite front is neariy similar; in the centre there is 
a vaulting pari, which is divided into richly carved compartments, 
and the gates, which are of beautifully bronzed iron work, are 
adorned with the royal arms. On the summit of this arch is placed 
a colossal bronze statue of the old Duke, which is so striking in ila 
resemblance (o the original that no man need inquire what it is. 

This statue is situated near three of the most celebrated parks in 
the city, viz, St. James', Green and Hyde Parks; and from its sum- 
mit yon may see in the afternoon all the, elegant establishments, fine 
boi'ses, servants iii livery, and fashionables, who drive in these favor- 
ite places, to bieathe the pure air and enjoy the pleasure of gazing 
and being gazed upon with quizzing glasses, which are regarded 
here as utterly indispensable both with gentlemen and ladies. To 
a stranger who has nothing to occupy his time but sight-seeing, I 
would recommend a visit on a clear afternoon to Eotton Row in 
Hyde Park ; and here he will see horsemen of every grade, vehicles 
of every description, and costumes as various as the climes which 
produce them, all together forming a scene of great attraction and 
amusement. The ladies of London are excellent horsewomen, and 
fjuite equal to our Western ^rls, although taught in difi'erent schools. 
They sit the horse beautifully, and manage the reins with perfect 
ease and grace, without the leaat exhibition of fear, being entirely 
independent of their beaux, who are, generally speaking, veiy sorry 
riders. The city of London is celebrated the world over for the 
number, extent, and beauty of its parks, which have very properly 
been termed the " lungs of the city ;" for here the laboring classes. 
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Tvlio have no opportunity (£ seekieg recreatiou ia tlie country, can 
resort after the fatigue of the day, and inhale the pure air, which is 
so essential to health and comfort, and here also tile children of the 
poorer classes are permitted to enjoy their sports without inteiniption. 

In Hyde Park there are very many attractions calculated to in- 
terest the sti-anger. First and foremost is the Crystal Palace, now 
the great wonder of the world, ^out which you hare been reading 
for the last year, and which continues to be resorted to by increased 
numbers daily. Indeed, it becomes more interesting to me every 
time' I visit it, for it is very much like going into a large city with 
innumerable attractions — the longer you slay and the better you be- 
come acquainted with the geography of the place and the position 
of things, the more you appreciate it. New contributions from dif- 
ferent countries are coming in every day, and in the courao of a few 
more weeks, the Exhibition will be far more attractive than it was at 
the opening. 

It ia now Whitsuntide, and the laboring classes from every part 
of the kingdom are taking advantage of the holidays and the reduc- 
tion of fare on the railroad^ to visit the gi'eat Exhibition. Every 
train that anives is filled even to the tops of the carriages with hun- 
dreds of persons who were never before out of sight of the smoke 
of their own chimneys, all eager to see the exhibition of their own 
labor compared with that of other countries. 

From the Crystal Palace flows the Serpentine river, which is much 
resorted to during the summer months for the purpose of bathing. 
Vast numbers of persons assemble here on a Sunday, between the 
houm of two and six, chiefly on the north side from Piccadilly to 
Kensington Gai-den, where there is a beautiful promenade in view of 
the rich and luxuriant foliage of the trees and shrubbery, forming 
a lovely contrast to the immense pile of brick in the city. , On the 
western extremity of the river there is a very elegant stone bridge, 
and algo an artificial waterfall, which add much to the beauty of the 
stream. Near the river are two powder niagazines; the great gov- 
ernment store of gunpowder, in which are deposited upwards of one 
million rounds of ball and blank cartridges, ready for immediate 
use. I think a more suitable place might be selected for the dan- 
gerous storehouse than in the midst of a populous city. Not far 
from Hyde Park are tiie beautiful grounds called Regent's Park, 
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wLicIi is one of the most atractJve and agreeable places about Lon- 
don. It contains a variety of objects worthy of attention, such as 
tlie villas of the nobility and private gentlemen, tlie Zoological aud 
pleasure gardens, winter gardens, and Royal Botanical Gardens; all 
of which places are pointed out by the oitiaens as well worth the 
stranger's examination. 

From this park leads Regent street, one of the great thorough 
fares of the city. It is much wider than the geneiality of streets, 
and is well built up, but falls far short of Broadway m point of ac- 
tivity or elegance. Indeed, I do not believe that any city m the 
world can produce on one street such a large number of elegant es 
tablishments, and such a scene of activity as are to be witne'aed from 
the "buck tower" of the great American metropolis, The stieels in 
the east end of London are narrow and tortuous, but well lighted 
and kept perfectly clean. Those in the west end, which are more 
modern, are laid out upon a more liberal scale, and present a mote 
inviting appeai'ance than the antique-looking portion of the old city. 
The police regulation is far superior to that of any city in the 
world ; they are selected from the best men in the country, and are 
compelled to go through the same training as soldiers, in order to 
qualify them to discharge the arduous duties of their office with 
promptness and energy. The average strength of the London police 
ifl about Ave thousand, who are distributed into eighteen divisions, 
distinguished by different alphabetical letters, each being attached 
to a certain locality or district, in each of which is a station or ren- 
dezvous, from which point the duty ia carried out. This admirable 
system was put into operation in 1830 by the late Sir Robert Peel, 
and has proved equal to his expectations in every particular — in a 
word, is perfect. 

I cannot conclude this letter without alluding to a dinner party 
and soirSe recently given by the Hon, Abbott Lawi-ence, at his re- 
sidence in Piccadilly, which ia said to have been one of the grand- 
est banquets of the season. The guests at the dinner party were 
but few, consisting of some select friends among the nobility and 
several Americans. After the banquet in the evening, Mrs. Law- 
rence threw open her superb saloons for the reception of visitors, 
and in a few minutes they were occupied by guests from all nations. 
Nearly ail the nobility were present, the corps diplomatique, and 
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many Ameiioans, which constituted an assemblage of rave hrillia'ncy. 
Mr. L. lives in excellent style and entertains wel!, being blessed with 
the wherewith, and that peculiar ^ft of nature, the suaviter in rkodo, 
which makes every one fee! comfortable and at home. He is veiy 
particular in his attention to Americans, (who are very numerous 
at present,) and has acquired a degi'ee of popularity among the no- 
bility that rai'ely fells to the lot of a foreign minister. Among the 
distinguished guests of the evening was the Duke of Wellington, 
now the greatest man in Europe. He is very oldand feeble, but 
yet retaios some of that fire that bui'ned so brilliantly in early life. 
He honored the company with his preaeuee the greater part of the 
evening, and seemed to enjoy the society of Americans more than 
that of any other nation. He says that he admires the American 
people, and would visit our country if he were only a few years 
younger. Lord John Russell was also' present, but so very small 
that he was not visible in the crowd more than once or twice dur- 
ing the-evening. To look at him, you would never suppose that he 
was the Lord Premier of Great Britain, aa there is nothing atti'ao- 
tive either in his conversation or personal appeai'ance. He still 
clings on to the MinisUy, but there is no telling how long he will 
be retained. He is indebted to the gi-eat Exhibition for his reten- 
tion in office, and it is'suppceed by the quid nuTies that as things 
tall back in the quiet channel, and the Exhibition fever subsides, a 
new ministry will be formed, and little John r 
ofBc« and its honors. 



LETTER THIRTEEN. 

Chester Englmid 
Bf pirMire from Londan— Railif lya and Stations— Agrl^uUui c intl e 1 1 ithern Counl es— 
Scenery on tlie banks of tha Wye— Viait to the Hills ut treat Malve-n— Ih- Curesll 
BstiiWIshiueol— The appearBtioe of Ohcoler, ils Anliquitv etc 

Aptek a sojourn of some four or five week^ m the greit metroiiolis 
of England, each day of which was occupied with some new scene 
of interest, we made our departure on the trie-it Western Riilway, 
on a tour of pleasure to the counti^ bordering upon Wdles In pre- 
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vioua letters I bave spoken of the magnitude, the population, the 
wealth, and the great importance of London ; but all these descrip- 
tions fail to convey so correct an idea of the real character of tie 
place as is furnisiied by its railway termini — those gates of the 
world,, through which enter the produce and representativea of all 
nations. Like those in Liverpool and all other large towns through- 
out England, they are constructed on a scale of magniflcenoe and 
costliness that would utterly ^astound the advocates of railways in 
our country. To give you some idea of these raagmiicent structures, 
I will describe the above-named station, which was the first erected 
in London, having been completed in the year 1838, at a cost of 
£125,000. You approach an estenaive range of buildings for the 
reception of passengei's through a noble propylon, or arcHtectural 
gateway, having four lodges connected with it, intermediate to which, 
and in connection with the whole, ai'e large, lofty, and ornamental 
gates of cast iron. The propylon is a most successful adaptation of 
the Grecian Doric, The extreme length of the entrance is upwards 
of three hundred feet, and the columns are higher than those of any 
other building in London, measuring from the pavement to tbe top 
of the columns, forty-four feet two inches ; the diameter at the base 
being eight feet six inches. The public hall, general meeting room, 
lost ba^age and various other offices, are all very commodious, and . 
convenient. The walls of this station are m imitation of granite'; 
the ceiling is panelled, deeply recessed, fitlly enriched, aad connected 
with the wails by boldly designed ornamented consoles. Over the 
door of the general meeting room is a sculptured group, represent- 
ing most beautifully Britannia, with Mercury and Science on either 
side. This company, which is interested, either directly or indirect- 
ly, in more than twelve hundred miles of railway, has very fine sta- 
tions at every plac« of importance, at each of which a certain num- 
ber of officera are constantly stationed to prevent accidents, and. see 
that eveiy thing is conducted with order and precision.' Ofi'.all the 
routes they have three classes of carriages, which are constructed 
differently from ours, being divided into three apartments instead dt 
having all in one. The seats run entirely across the carriage, and 
face each other. Each apartment is capable of holding eight per- 
sons on the broad gauge, and six on the nari'ow. The firat class 
carriages, which are used only by the nobility a 
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_ y comfoitable, being well cushioned -witli spring-bottom 
seats. Thesecond class carriages, which are most generally used, 
ai'e precisely like the firet with the exception of the cushioned seats. 
Persona going short distances always take this class, as there is a 
very great difference in the fare. The third class are very neat, but 
not yery comfortably arranged, and are used only by the. lower 
classes. The espense of travel in this country is enormous, far ex- 
ceeding any part of the United States. You can travel fi'om Maine 
to Teias with the same amount of money that it would require to 
convey yon through the kingdom of Great Briton, ■ The reason of 
this difference in travel is to be attributed to tlie great espense of 
building roads in England. With us the right of way is a small 
matter, while here it amounts to millions, and aside from this con- 
sideration, the actuiJ cost of railroads in America is about one third 
of tliat in this country. 

The Great Western Railway passes through the richest and most 
beandfiil agricultural region in England. The fiirms along the line are 
hedged in with the well-trimmed hawthorn, and are cultivated upon 
principles far better than is to be seen in any other part of tlie country. 
The crops all look clean and promising, and tte stock, which are of 
superior breed to any that I have seen, are well-conditioned, giving 
evidence that things are in a prosperous situation. The houses of 
the peasantry in fliis part of England are neater, , better built, and 
altogether more comfortable than those of the north. Haring tra- 
velled on the above named road as far as Gloucester, we took a 
post coach for Chepstow, by way of Monmouth, in order to view 
the scenery on the river Wye, which is described by writers as very 
like the Rhine in point of beauty and romance. It is certainly the 
most beautiful scenery in England, but like all of Nature's works in 
this country, it is on a miniature scale. The most interesting object 
on the Wye is the ruins of Tintem Abbey, which belongs to the- 
Duke of Beaufort. It is situated on the edge of a lofty precipice 
overhanging the stream, from the summit of which the visitor can 
view all of South Wales and several counties in England. The ruins 
are covered with ivy, and present a very picturesque appearance. 
The monastery was founded in the year 1131 by Walter de Chase. 
At the dissolution, the site was gi'anled to Henry, second Earl of 
f, ancestor to its present possessor. This county once con- 
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stituted part of Wales, but now belongs to England, being one of 
tliat number lopped off at different periods to gratify the whim or 
caprice of the sovereign. An old Welshman travelling in the coach 
informed me that Wales lost a county every century, a proeesa of 
diminution which must, if it continues, soon effiice the, distinctive 
features of the Welsh race. From the beautiful banks of the Wye, 
we continued our journey to the Hills of Great Malvern, in Worcea- 
tershire, a place recently rendered celebrated throughout England 
on account of the marvellous cures said to have been effected by Dr. 
Wilson, the gi'eat leader among the advocates of the Hydropathic 
system. The object of our visit was to see an American friend who 
is in delicate health, and is now undergoing the various processes of 
wrapping in wet sheets, steaming, dieting, exercising, and bathing. 
He told mo that he thought he had improved veiy much since he 
had commenced the treatment, and in fact looks much better; but I 
think it is (o be attiibuted more to the regular exercise and diet, 
breathing pure air, aud drinking pure water, than the system of ablu- 
tions that they are required to go through. There are a great num- 
ber of invalids at this place froLn different countries, and among them 
several of our own countrymen who have been persuaded that hy- 
dropathy wiU cure any and all diseases. Bathing is undoubtedly 
gi'eatly conducive fo health, and should be practised by every one, 
but there is a medium in all things. The idea of wrapping people up 
in wet sheets and blankets like mummies, steaming them almost to 
suffocation, and then pinning them into cold water, seems to me to 
be an absurdity, and contrary to all reason. Like Mesmerism, it is 
necessary for the patient to have faith in order to effect a cure. 
Faith works wonders ; it makes a man sometimes believe that black 
is white — converts the vilest sinner into a Christian, and wilt ulti- , 
mately revolutionize the world. 

From Great Malvern we came to this place, which is the oldest, 
and most curious city in England. It is situated on a rocky emi- 
nence, and surrounded by the ancient walls, built while a Roman 
stMJon, forming a delightful promenade, and commanding fine views 
of the river Dee, and the neighboring scenery. The houses are con- 
structed in a very singular manner, being excavated from the rock 
to the depth of one story beneath the level of the ground on each 
side, and having porticoes running along tlie front, affording a cov- 
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ered walk to pedestriatiB, and beneath tiem are shops and ware- 
houses on a level with the streets. The castle, which la now used 
for barracks, and the old cathedral, are the most interesting biilM- 
ings in the city. The former was erected during the reign of "Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and the latter was the church of the dissolved 
abbey of St, Warburgh. Chester ia the plate ^vhere Edward of 
Caernarvon received tlie submissiou of the Welsh in 1300. It was 
besieged and taken by the parliamentary forces in 1645. 

About three miles from Chester, on the banks of the river Dee, is 
Eaton Hall, the seat of the Marquis of Westminster. It is a superb 
mansion, rebuilt in the Gothic style, and ia fitted up in great splen- 
dor. Among the paintings in the gallery I observed two by West, 
which are regarded by judges as .very superior. One represents 
Cromwell dissolving the Parliament, and the other the landing of 
Charles II, Next to Chatswoith, the seat of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Eaton Hall may be regarded as the most magnificent and de- 
sirable country residence in England. 



LETTER FOURTEEN. 

Mekai Stkait, near Britannia Bridge, Wales. 



After passing through the densely populated cities and highly 
cultivated farms which greet the eye on every side in Old England, 
one experinces pleasures altogether difierent as he approaehes the 
BiountMnoua region of North Wales. Here he, is, comparatively, in 
a wild country, surrounded by lofty cliffs, deep ravines, and uuinter- 
rapted silence, save only the occasional bleating of the mountain 
lamb, and the echo of the miner's hammer in the far-off hills. Tne 
transition being so sudden, and so great, it is almost impossible to 
realize that you are in a country governed by the same laws, and ac- 
knowledging the same sovereign authority. The face of nature, the 
character of the people, their habitations and their language, are aa 
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as you can well imagine, and you would never dream of 
being in Britain's realm were it not for tiie gaudy livery of her 
Majesty's mail-carriers, and the occasional mention of the name of 
the young Ppnce of Wales. 

Leaving the raili-oad near the little town of Llangollen, we passed 
through a beautiful vale of the same name, in which are to be seen 
many romantic views, and places of picturesque beauty. Among 
the places of interest on the roadside are yet to be seen the remains 
of Vaile Crucea Abbey, founded in 1200. They are covered with 
ivy, and shaded by lofty ash trees, and near the ruins is Ellisey's 
PDlar, erected by Coaceres to perpetuate the memory of his ances- 
tor EUiaey, who was killed fighting against the Saxons, in 607. 

The only mode of pubUo travel through this portion of Wales is 
by post coach, which compels tourists who desire to examine parti- 
cular places, either to lie over a stage, or procure a private convey- 
auce, in which he can travel at his leisure. prefeiTing this mode, 
we left the little town of Cowen, and proceeded to Cape Cerrey, a ro- 
mantic place near several lakes much resorted to byanglers, as they 
abound with trout, grayling, and salfnon. Here we found an excel- 
lent inn, which was not only " hcensed to sell ale, porter, and spirit- 
uous liquors to be drunk on the premises," but allowed the guests of 
the house the extraordinary privilege of trying their luck with the 
hook and hne in the waters of the pladd lakes. Being no fisher- 
man, either by nature or acquirenient, I abandoned \h^ idea of watch- 
ing the floating cork, and allowed myself to be conveyed by the dul- 
cet tones of a harp, touched by the hands of a blind Welshman, 
into the land of drearaa and sweet repose. 

On the following morning we made an early start for the Vale of 
Llanberis, which presents by far the most beautiftil scenery to be seen 
in North Wales. On one side, the lofty and majestic peaks of Snow- 
don rear themselves nearly four thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, furnishing a panorama of natural beauty which fully compen- 
sates the tourist for the fatigue and annoyance which he must neces- 
sarily uudetgo in his ascent upon a miserable donkey, about the aae 
of a large goat, which is urged along the rugged pathway by the 
constant pelting and hideous shouts of the guide, who is always close 
at hand, holding oa to the tail of the poor animal. At the foot of 
the mountain are the remains of Dolbajdern Oastle, covered over 
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with ivy and roses, aad piesenting a view of the lake and. snow-olad 
hills aroTind that is rually enchanting'. Just opposite this old castlo 
there is the mott extpnaive slate miiio in the whole country, which 
fumiahea London and the greater part of the kingdom with materials 
for huilding and covering hotisea. The proprietors have recently 
oonstrucf«d a railroad from the mines to Menai Straits which is kept 
in constant employment in the conveyance of slate which is traas- 
poTted in vessels to every port almost in the nation. 

Wales is not an agricultural country, hut depends chiefly upon 
raising sheep, and its mineral resources, both of which are exceed- 
ingly profitahle, being in constant demand, and ^ving employment 
to nearly the entire population. The people of Wales are naturally 
industrious and frugal, and although few of them can he called rich, 
they are generally independent, relying exclusively upon their own 
labor for support. The houses of the peasantry in this country are 
more substantial and comfortable than you find in England, being 
built entirely with slate-stone, and covered either with the same ma- 
t«rifll or wheat straw. They have no floors but the hai-d clay, and 
no chimney save a small aperture in the roo^ through which the 
smoke from the peat fires gradually finds its way out after smoking 
the inmates almost to suffocation. But around a Welshman's house 
everything is kept pretty, clean and healthful; here no poverty or 
beggary meets the stranger's eyes, but on the contrary every one 
seems to be blessed with plenty and contentment. 

After enjoying the beautiful scenery in the Vale of Llanberis, we 
hastened to Menai Straits being impatient to gaze on the Britannia 
Bridge, the pride of England, the wonder of the age, and the great- 
est achievement in engineering that the world ever saw. The pen 
and pencil of gifted writers who are familiar with the science of en- 
^neering have frequently beeu employed to delineate this stupen- 
dous undertaking — this masterpiece of human skill ; and whatever 
difference of taste or opinion may have prevailed in determining the 
character of the various sketches, all have been unanimous in their 
admiration of the intellect which could plan, and the skill which 
could erect such magnificent and astonishing structures, contrasted 
with which, in a scientific point of view, all other works of the kind, 
both in ancifent and modern times, sink into comparative insigiiiii- 
cance. No deaeription of ours can ^ve to the man of science, or 
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general reader, an adequate idea of the magnitude and grandeur of 
(he work, for it is a .aubjeet whicli none but a raeclianical genius, fa- 
miliar witb the principles upon which the mighty fabric is based, ia 
capable of describing; and all that we. can hope is, to give jon 
some general idea of the Tubular Eiidge, aa it appeared to us. You 
are aware that it had its origin ii'om the peculiar difiionl'ties to be 
encountered and overcome in carrying the Chester and Holyhead 
Rwlroad over that great arm of the sea, known as the Menai Strait, 
, Originally it was intended to appropriate one aide of Telford's cele- 
bi'ated suspension bridge, which, with its light and beautifiil tracery, 
spans the strait about a mile below tlie site of its massive successor; 
but it soon became evident that so light a fabric would not aoawei' 
for heavy traina ; that the line could never be considered com- 
plete, or commenaurate with the requirements of the public, unless 
carried by a rigid instead of a flexible structure over the stream. 
Various plans were su^ested by Mr. Stephenson, the en^neer-in- 
ohief, but they met strenuous opposition in Parliament, and were dis- 
missed on the ground that they would interfere injuriously with the 
navigation, which was more to be regarded than all railroad com- 
munjcatioila. Some new experiment of engineering was therefore 
required, and an engineer bold and skilful enough to conceive such 
an expedient, and to apply it. That en^neer was found in Mr. Ste- 
phenaon, who, having matured the plan in his own mind, made all 
calculations, and being fully aatisfied as to the perfect feasibility of 
the work, preaented it to the Commitfee of the Houae of Commons, 
for their consideration. When this description of bridge was ex- 
pl^ned to the raembera of the committee, the plan was received 
with general incredulity. The engineer, however, was satisfied that 
the thing was practicable, and determined not to g^ve it up. A bill 
was ultimately obtained, and the gigantic undertaking was com- 
menced and completed in the year 1849. 

An immense tube, upwards of sixteen hundred tons in weight, 
auspeuded in the air, and through which railway traina should pass, 
was a mj^ificent conception, and now that it has been successfully 
tried and found to answer every purpose in furnishing adequate 
means of communication for the great metcantiie transport between 
London and Dublin, it gives a character to its projectors as endur- 
ing as the work itself. The bridge conaiata of hollow rectangular 
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tubes, sustained m their position by no other power than that which 
they derive from the strength of their materials and the maimer iu 
which they are constructed. They are made of plates of wrought 
iron from one balf to three fourths of an inch in thickness, firmly 
riveted together so as to form a single and continuous structure, one 
tube (or connected series of tubes) serving for the passage of the up, 
and ^e other of the down train. The total length of each line of 
tube-is said to be 15X3 feet, which is fonned. by the union of four 
separate lengths of tubes, two of longer and two of shorter dimea- 
sions. The two main lengths of tube, each measuring 473 feet, pass 
from the tower constructed of solid mi«oary at high tide, on the 
Oaernarvon and Anglesey shores, to the centra! tower raised in the ' 
middle of the strait, to the height of 310 feet, and based on a rock 
formerly covered by high water. The shorter portions of tubes con- 
nect the land towers on either ade with the abutments which ter- 
minate the embankment, upoa which the line of railway is carried, 
and by which the shores of the strait are approached. These tubes, 
formed entirely of wrought iron, were constructed on the Caernar- 
von shore, and afterwards floated by means of pontoons and raised 
to the required elevation by the use of powerful hydraulic pi'esises. 
There are three towers attached to this bridge, which were run «p 
and built around the tubes after they had been elevated to the 
height of one hundred feet above the water. The sidi-s of these 
stupendous masses of masonry are tapered with a straighl liatter, 
by which the size of the upper part is reduced, and greater firmness 
given to tbe maK, with a corresponding boldness in the character 
of the design. These vast monuiaents rising up from the depths of 
the sea are equally as curious and wonderful as the tubes them- 
selves. To give you some idea of the magnitude of these structures, 
I will describe the dimensions of the Britannia tower, which stands 
in the centre of the straiti It weighs about 20,000 tons ; it is 62 
feet by 53 feet 5 inches at the base, and 55 feet by 45 feet 5 inches 
at tube level. Its height from high water is 199 feet, and its total 
height is 221 feet 8 inches, which is far above the topsail of the 
largest vessel. The amount of stone contained in tiis stupendous 
work is said to "be no less than 1,500,000 cubic feet. At the termi- 
nation of the abutments on the land ends there are four colossal sta- 
tnes of lions, executed in the Egyptian style. The appearance of 
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tlieae eaoi'moiis statues, lifting ttieir limestone foreheads in tie face 
of every train, defying tlie tempest and the atorm, and guarding as 
it were the entrance to these caverns of wonder, show conolusively 
to the stranger that the Britannia bridge is the pride of the whole 
nation. 

Policemen ai'e always stationed at the bridge to regulate the 
trains, and conduct visitors through the tubes, a duty which they 
perform very foitbfuUy, considering they are not allowed to receive 
any compenaatioa from the thousands of people that flock there 
daily to see it. After being conducted through one of the tubes, 
the visitor can, if he chooses, return on the top of the bridge, which 
is reached by means of lofty stone steps in the interior of the tower 
on either side. The roof is nearly flat and covered with prepared 
canvas — making it perfectly safe as a place of promenade. The 
prospect from the towers is truly magnificent. Standing on their 
summit, you find yourself surrounded with a scenery of great diver- 
wty and picturesque beauty, forming at onc« a panorama of gor- 
geous sublimity. On one side the Isle of Anglesey, with its highly 
cultivated fields and green meadows, extends in rolling beauty be- 
fore the eye ; while on the other, the horizon appears bounded or 
rather fortified by that large range of mountains, about forty miles 
in length, which bears the name of Snowdonian mountains, and 
among which extends the lofty patriarch of the group, described in 
the beginning of this letter. On the east and west are to be seen 
glittering in large masses the Irish Sea and St. George's Channel, 
connected together by the narrow strait, whose silvery course, me- 
andering in the chasm beneath, ia dotted here asd there with the 
spreading sail and little islands, ornamented with the humble yet 
beautifiil cottage of the fishenman. About a mile below the great 
tubular bridge there gracefully hangs across the stream in a festoon, 
which in the annals of science will ever encircle the name of Tel- 
ford, his celebrated suspension bridge. And not far off the eye of 
the visitor will wander instinctively to a lofty monument standing 
on the aumrait of a rocky eminence on the Isle of Anglesey, erected 
by the people to commemorate the military services of their coun- 
tryman William Henry, Marquis of Anglesey. In fine, the scene 
from this bridge is gi'and 'and romantic, presenting to the eye at 
one glance the wonders of science and the beauties of nature. 
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The introiuuton of ateim h^ done moro to unite tlie int^iKSts 
and harmonize the intercourse of n^hons than iJl the leginlitive 
ELts or governmental polit, es that were ever L,ieited 1 y humin m 
genmty The time wis with n the memory of men now living 
when a tnp atioas the Iiish (.hannel was cans deied ibout as t,reat 
an nndeitakmg as a vuyige at the preseat diy te our Eldorido m 
the P«, he— -when a people lining under the sime Iiws and ac 
knowledgmg the same s vereign authority knew less of each 
ot} er than tliej do now of their brethren wio people the shores of 
\nierioa But in tlii6 „e it enlightenment and improvement m 
steim navigation % tup Irom Holjhtad te Dubl n or the ity of 
Cork, IS regarded » i mere pleasure excursion and the tichties 
foi fi Vl ersing the Island from one extremity to the other by raili oid 
aie so admirable that the toil ot travel is just sufficient te enhance 
the pleasuie ani brace the frame — a<.ting on the blood like Pit s 
•poikeen, and sharpening the appetite for a good mess of his baked 
potatoes. There is no country on this side of the water so interesting 
to an American teurist as old Erin's Isle. Between the two people 
there exists an identity of sentiment, consanguinity, alfinity, sympa- 
thy, and mutual love, no wliere else to be seen. Many of our best 
citizens emigrated hence — some of whom have rendered signal 
service te tlie country both in the field and in our council chambers, 
and whose names are now intimately blended with the histery of 
the mighty West. In return we have done much for Ireland. On 
our hospitable shores her people have found a refuge and asylum 
from oppression and misrule. And during the prevalence of the 
famine which threatened destmctioii' to her peasantry, we opened 
our coffers with a liberal hand, and emptied our granaries without 
money and without pri^ into her seaboard towns, saving thousands 
upon thousands from the most horrid of all deaths — starvation. 
Wishing to see the country in all its parts, and form my own ea- 
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timafe of the leal cliaraoter of the lands and condition of the people, 
1 concluded fo vi'iit the aouth flist, by way of Cork, and then make 
my tour by land to the noithern counties. The steamei'S that run, 
between Holyhead and Ooik are of the most substantial character, 
but not very comfortably ananged for the accommodation of cabin 
paaaengetB — ■pjitiLul'Mly those accustomed to travel on the floating 
palaces of the great ifiasisaippi. Veiy few pei'sons visit this part of 
Iwliind except on business, and consequently ownera of boats have 
paid but little attention to style or ednvenience, Bnt one can afford 
to put up with these things occasionally, when he has, in contempla- 
tion a treat in the way, of beautiful scenery, which has given so 
much celebrity to the harbor at Cork. When our boat entered the 
land-locked bay, a panorama of surpassing beauty was presented to 
our view. The neat little town of Cove (now called Queenstown, 
in commemoration, of a visit from the Queen) fii'st meets the eye, 
with its' environs liang terrace above terrace abruptly from the clear 
waters below, embracing the picturesque l>eauty of the lofty hills 
which overhang the spacious basin of the inner harbor. As we 
glided aiong the placid waters, our attention was drawn to the beau- 
tiful outline of the coast, the bright headlands, and sweet islands 
ai'ound which were numerous vessels of various azes, some reposing 
at anchor, and some with their white sails spread to the sun, skim- 
ming along hke things of life. Several of these islands are filled 
with public works. Haulboline has its dock-yard and naval stores, 
and Spike Island its battery and barracks, beyond which we could 
trace with the eye the shore sweeping in a magnificent curve, and 
doited with smiling viUas, till narrowing at either side, the basin is 
guarded by Carlisle fort on the left, and that of Camden on the op- 
posite headland. We now entered the windings of the river Lee, 
whose scenery is still more beautiful. Its banks are filled with 
summer residences, bathing eaatablishments, and monuments of past 
ages. The ruins of the old castle on theleft bank still remain, and 
is pointed out by Pat as. the place where William Penn, the broad- 
brimmed founder of the Keystone Statfl, embarked for the new 
world— a tradition of doubtful cliaracter, as several places lay claim 
to the same honor. Just opposite the caatie, on a lofty eminence, 
is a monument recentiy erected by a wealthy tailor of Cork, in honor 
of Father Mathew and the Temperance cause. It is a plain and un- 
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obtrusive structure, but serves to show the high repute in which the 
great ApostJe of Temperance is held in Ms native t<)wn. Beyond this 
we had a fine view of the city, the quays, and the beautiful hills around, 
which present in the distance a prospect of rare beauty, soon, how- 
ever, to be dispelled by an utter disgust for the place and every 
thing about it. The city is built on low marshy ground, as its 
ancient name, Coreagh, imports. The streets are irregular in char- 
acter, and the houses are mostly in a dilapidated condition, showing 
conclusively that it is fast going to decay. Tlie poor-houses are 
filled to overflowing, and the streets fi'om morning until night are 
literally blocked up with a variegated mass of squalid humanity that 
sways and surges around the stranger on every side, pulling his gar- 
ments, thrusting their hands into his face, and filling his ears with 
all the discordant sounds of blataat mendicancy, ranging through 
the whole diapason of beggars' oratory, from the shrill squeak of the 
pinched infant in the arms of the snivelling beldame, to the unmanly 
whine of some stalwart vagabond who puts the soft pedal upon his 
strong lungs and gives utterance to the oft repeated song, "Your lien- 
or, for God's sake give us a penny to buy something to eat." This des- 
titution and misery is not confined to the city of Cork alone ; it 
extends in a greater or loss degree over the whole country, but more 
particularly in the south and wesf^ where the Celtic race predomi- 
nates. Wherever we went evidences of decay, poverty, and distress 
were visible, not only in the habitations, but in the appeai'ance of the 
people, many of whom are utterly destitute of the necessaries of life. 
In the bog lands the condition of the peasantry is really deplorable, 
and no one who has not witnessed it can possibly conceive their 
manner of living, or realize that they are beings like ourselves, sub- 
ject to the same diseases and possessing the same wants. To convey 
to you som^dea of the real state of things in this porfion of Ireland, 
I will describe a hovel on the roadside that was pointed out by the 
coach guard as the babitatitm of a very large family. Being curious 
to see life in all its various phases, I descended from the coach and 
entered a narrow apeAure serving as a doorway into a miserable 
place about the size of a Tennessee pig sty, and quite as cleanly. 
Here a scene was presented that I hope never to see again — a widow 
with ten small children, hovering around a peat fire, without gar- 
ments to pi'ofeet them from the weather, or food to sustain their 
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physical wants. TLeir little tome had no floor or bed, save a small 
heap of straw in one corner, and tlieir only dependence for bread 
was upon the liherality of tiose wto chanced fo pass by the door- 
way. This is not an isolated case, but only the picture of many 
others of the same sort. 

Various causes are assigned for the poverty of the country ; some 
say, it is owing to the failure in the potato ei'op ; others, to bad leg- 
islation, and monopoly of the lands by absentees ; and not a few 
contend that it is to be attributed to the influence of Catholicism, 
But the real cause in my opinion, as far as I had an opportunity of 
judging, is the bad system of agriculture, which has a lendency to 
exhaust the lands and render them unfit for tillage. Thousands of 
acres have been abandoned in the last few years, as utterly worthless, 
and the population have emigrated to foreign parts, leaving whole 
counties almost in a state of nature. The lands in this portion of 
Ireland were originally superior to any in the kingdom, but are 
now valueless ; while the farms of England and Scotland yield 
abundantly. Let them change fheir present system, and enrich their 
farms with manure or compost, and a delightful result will follow. 
But there is no hope of such a change soon ; the people are disheai't- 
ened and tired of tlie country ; emigration to America is the subject 
of their thoughts by day and dreams by night. Every one that 
can rdse a few pounds, immediately sets sail for the new world, 
which is regarded here as the promised land for the oppressed of all 
nations. According to the census just taken hy authority of the 
governmeat, it is estimated that the diminution of the population of 
Ireland in the last three years exceeds two millions, and is rapidly 
on the increase. Most of these emigrants go to the United States, 
many of whom make industiious and respectable citizens, while 
others remain in their original condition. 

Having given you some ide^ of the ancient city of Cork, I will 
now describe two pWes Irishmen always go into ecstasies about, 
viz.. Blarney and Killamey. The former is renowned in history for 
its beautiful groves and the fine stronghold of the McCarthys in 
oldea times. Much of the ancient buildings have disappeared, but 
the donjon keep and lofty tower still stand a princely monument of 
departed glory. Our guide was a joyous old dame, weighing some- 
thing less than two hundred pounds ; and bad evidently kissed the 
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famous stone so often that sie telieved fully in all its magic proper- 
ties ; at least ate was willing to impress us with the belief, in order 
to make hev fee as large ss possible. After some pei'suasion we 
agi'eed with th& old lady, that we should not think of leaving the 
castle without seeing at least the stone that impai-ts to those who 
kiss it suoh rare power, and we accordingly mounted the flight of 
steps that lead to the summit of the northeast angle, when she 
pointed out a sfoae hearing the date of 1703, and worn by the lips 
of thousands who have visited it as sleek aa a new ^ik bat, Happy 
is he whose lips toucli it, if there be any truth in legends, or the old 
woman's story, and what traveller wilt gainsay them ! Had De- 
mosthenes kissed the Blarney stone, instead of filling his mouth with 
pebbles, his eloquence would have been all the sweeter, though not 
a whit less passionate, Scott, Lockhart, and Maria Edgewovth, have 
all tried its virtues; and who will not confess the source from 
whence Father Prout drew all his inspiration ! From the summit 
of this old ruin we had a beautiful suiTey of the little river called 
Comane, and the lake surrounded by a graceful fringe of trees, with 
paths and grottoes for the accommodation of those who desire to 
visit the famous castle. 

A few hours' ride by rail and post coach brought us from the 
castle ta the lakes of Killarney, which are much resorted to in 
summer by travellers who are fond of enjoying the beauties of nature. 
The lakes are three in number, and all connected with each other, 
foMning a bed or basin between the lofty hills, deep, ^nuous, and 
gorgy, preesenting every variety of feature of land and water scene- 
ry. Writers have compared them to the lakes in Scotland and 
Switzerland, which surpass them in sublinaity, though not in the 
beauties of softer scenery. To an American, accustomed to the 
, broad expanse of our northern lakes, Killarney seems in miniature, 
and lie feels as if he were looking at the soft beautJes of nature on a 
very small scale. The hotels on the shore are very comfortable, and 
the traveller has every inducement to come here, in the way of good 
living and exquisite scenery. But there is one great objection to this 
place ; you cannot enjoy any thing in quietude for the beggars, who 
harass the stranger wherever he goes, rendering his visit to Killar- 
ney a som-ce of vexation and disagreeabillty instead pf enjoyment. 
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LETTER SIXTEEN. 

Dublin, Irelnad. 



Next to London, this city may be regarded as tJio largest and most 
important in the kinn;dom, being beautifiilly situated near a bay of 
the same name, which always affords a safe and commodious harbor 
for vessels of the largest capacity. The Anna LifFy flows through 
its centre, furnishing water sufficient to accommodate boats of light 
draught, and aeting as a kind of dfain, cartying off the filth of the 
city. Over this stream are seven substantial bridges connecting the 
mmn streets, which were built at different periods, and consequently 
present various styles of architecture according to the improvements 
of tlie age. 

The time has been when this city was regarded by strangers as 
a place of great beauty and attraction, but through some cause or 
other it has gone down in the last few years, and now presents the 
appearance of neglect and dilapidation. The public buildings, some 
of which are very large and elegant, are kept in good repair, and 
several of the principal thorouglKares stiU retain their ancient im- 
portance; but the great majority of the streets and private houses 
show oonolusivBly that tJie blight visible in every part of tho south and 
west has had its desolating influence upon the metropohs of Ireland 
You will be surprised to leam that the poor-houses in thii i,ity are 
pointed out to the stl'anger as among the most interesting and 
wortiy objects of his notice. What we would keep in the back 
ground is here placed in the foreground, and the oflicers take almost 
as much pride in exphuning the operations of the institution, and 
hearing the comments of visitors, as an American would m relating 
the battles of his country. They are certainly very laudable nndei 
takings, that reflect credit upon the government. They aie con 
duc{«d upon principles of a superior nature — dispense mnch giod 
and relieve many who are in misery; yet they fait to meet the de 
mands of the public. Thousands and thousands of pool oeitnres 
who are compelled to live from hand to mouth — not knowing to- 
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day wtere the morrow's msal is to come from — would be glad to 
receive shelter from the pitiless storm in these asylums of charity ; 
but they are turned from the doors dally, for want of room, and are 
compelled to seek their living by begging in the streets. The city 
authorities have made every endeavor to prevent this mode of ob- 
taining subsistence, by adopting a sfrict police regulation, which has 
thus far proved utterly useless, from the fact that the people cannot 
proeui-e labor whereby to gain the necessaries of life, and they can- 
not compel a man f« starve. 

The police of Ireland ia better, probably, than that of England, 
being composed of the first young men in the country, and required 
to undergo a thorough drilling before they are received or allowed 
to enter upon the regular duties of their offloe. The government 
owes much to this body of men, who are stationed in every neigh- 
borhood, for the preservation of peace and quietude. Were it not 
for. their efficiency and promptness in quelling riots and keeping the 
masses in subjection, Ireland would soon be the scene of another 
revolution. During my stay here I have witnessed several reviews 
of the constabulary and mihtary in the Phoenix Park, a place of 
great natural beauty, and much adorned with gravel walks and a 
large granite monjiment in the centre, called the Wellington Testi- 
monial. On these occasions the visitor has an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the largest, best drilled, afld most efficieat corps of men in 
the kingdom. It iscertainly a heautiful sight to stand on some 
eminence and watch this laige body of men go through the various 
evolutions of military tactics with so much precision and grace ; but 
when one reflects upon its utility, and considers the enormity of 
taxation laid upon the people to keep up an idle soldiery, he loses 
ail interest in the dazzling display, and becomes utterly disgusted 
with monarchies and every thing connected with them. 

The public monuments in this city are well deserving our notice, 
as they all commemorate some historical event, or great man's char- 
acter, Next to the Wellington Testimonal in Phcenix Park, there 
is a tall shaft rising from the centre of Saekville street, to the height 
of about two hundred feet, which is called the. Nelson Monument. 
It ia a very substantial structure, and contains some ingenious carv- 
ing representing the four great batties in which Nelson figured, and 
about which Englishmen can talk for ever. The most interesting 
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testJinODial of this character, to me, was & vault ia the Catholic 
Oemetciy near the city, which contains tlie remains of the celehra- 
ted Daniel O'Counell, a- man who occupied a high' position in the 
affaiw of state, and whose memory is now emhalraed in the heart 
of every true Catholic, The yault is built of plain stone above the 
ground, with a heavy iron door, upon which is inscribed simply the 
name of O'Connell which contains moie than any epitaph that could 
he wiitten. In f iii weather this door la kept open an 1 the splen iid 
coffin, covered with cnmson velvet ind gold plates, cin he seen by 
all who are cunoua to gaze upon it While we were standmg at 
the door, severil femiles came up with baskets filled with floweis 
which they acatteted over the \ lult with gieat care uttering at the 
same time something iniudible, whioh we took to be piijers ior the 
salvation of the departed 

Duing the last tew weeks an unusual degiee of excitement has 
been created by the commercial men of this city relative to the pros 
peot of establishing a line of steamers between New- York and the 
town of Galway on the western shore of Ireland, Every prepara- 
tion was made to receive the passengers that were expected to come 
over in the North Ameiica, which had engaged to make the trial 
trip. The citizens of Galway enlarged their public houses — made 
arrangements for a grand entertainment and tournament. The rail- 
road company fitted up their cars expressly to convey the passen- 
gers directly through to this city, and the success of the undertaking 
was regarded as absolutely certBin — when the news came that the 
owners of the steamer had abandoned the idea. I think that if they 
succeed in establishing this line, the voyage between the two coun- 
ties may bo shortened at least two days, and the dangei's of the 
Irish Channel avoided ; but there is no such prospect at present. 
Liverpool has monopolized the trade too long, and the influence of 
her comraercia! men is so great that it will be utterly impossible to 
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LETTER SEVENTEEN. 

LoBiioNDEKEY, Ireland, 
irence between the Northern »nS Soulliern parts of Ireland— BeHelbI— Scenery on Ih 
.isl— Glanfa Caueoray— BemS of n joung Scolchman— Wreck of an Ameilean Vesse 



After a tour througii tte southern counties of Ireland, wiiere deso- 
lation and want meet the view on eveiy aide, one feels, as he passes 
along the highly cultivated fields of the north, as if he were trans- 
ported into another land, among a different race of people. Here 
there is comparatively no beggary or misery ; the lands are better 
cultivated, the houses of the peasantry more comfortable, and the 
towns present a more thrifty and business-like appearance. The 
question naturally suggests itself to the mind as to the causes of so 
great a change in the same country, and the only answer that can 
be given, is the difference in the character of the people. Those 
that inhabit this section of Ireland are descended principally from 
■ the Scotch, and have inherited to a considerable degree their habits 
of industry and frugality ; while on the other hand the descendants 
of the Celtic race are by nature less provident, and consequently not 
so prosperous. 

The city of Belfast is the largest and most beautiful place in 
North Ireland, and is connected by rail with Dublin and the interior 
counties, making it a place of considerable inlpottance in a cora- 
mereia! point of view, aside from its extensive interest in linen man- 
iifactures. It is rather a singular sight as you approach the city, to 
see large fields covered over with immense quantities of linen put 
out to bleach, giving them in the distance 'the appearance of a 
winter scene after a heavy fall of snow. The linens of Belfast are 
regarded as the best in the world, and constitute the principal ar- 
tide of their merchandise. The streets are wide, built up with. great 
regularity, and kept perfectly clean and decent,, which is a little 
more than can be s«d of most cities. The docks are extensive, and 
always present a scene of activity which is far more interesting to a 
man who lives in a progressive country than the dull monotony of 
a every where visible in the south and west. 
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Wear the dodra there is a large archway about one hundred feot 
in height, which was erected two yeai'a ago to receive Victoria, when 
she honored Pat with a visit. It is constructed of wood, and con- 
stitutes one of the most prominent objects in the city. On one side 
is inscribed in letters of living light, " God save tlie Queen," and on 
the other, in the Irish language, "One hundred thousand welcomes 
to you." The Queen's reception is said to have been warmer here 
than at any other place she visited during the tour — a deraonBtration 
of loyalty that gratified her beyond measure, as it was wholly unex- 
pected. She returned to Buckingham Palace highly pleased with 
her Irish subjects, and expressed the opinion that they were a better 
■ people than the world gave thein credit for. - 

Leaving Belfast, we passed along the sea-shove in an Irish jaunting 
car, U) the Giant's Causeway, which is a pleasant day's drive over a 
beautiful road, and through scenery of gi'eat singularity and wild- 
ness. The Causeway is regarded here as one of the wonders of the 
world, and is resorted to by .thousands every week during the sum- 
mer months, who are curious to 'behold and admire the works of 
nature. After enjoying a good dinner at the Causeway House, and 
getting rid of the swarm of specimen venders that infest the whole 
neighborhood, we proceeded quietly with our guide down a harrow 
pathway to the sea-shore, where we were shown for the first time 
this great phenomenon. Like almost every one that go«s there, we 
were at first sadly disappointed — having actually stood upon the 
rocks .without being aware of it — inquiring of our guide all the 
■while, " Where is the Causeway !" But this disappointment was 
not of -long duration, for when we came to examine into its form- 
ation and singularity, we felt fiiUy compensated for our trouble. It 
consists of a series of stone columns extending several hundred yards 
into the sea, with a gradual descent forming an inchned plane. Each 
block is about one foot in diameter, and varies in length fi-om three 
to six feet, fitting into each other with as much nicety and precision 
as if it were done with the hand of art. No two of these columns 
are alike in shape ; some ai-e hexagons, some heptagons, and others 
octagons, and every other conceivable formation. The beauty of 
the Causeway has been very much impaired of late years by the re- 
moval of the most ciirioua blocks to different parts of the world as 
specimens for exhibition. You will find them in London, Paris, 
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ami even in Pliiladelphia — and, as a matter of course, in Bsi'iiuin's 

After viewing t3ie Causeway to our aatiafaclion, we consented to 
be rowed in a small boat by four sturdy Irishmen into the caves, 
more in conformity with custom than any pleasure we expected to 
deiive, for we were pretty well eonvinced before starting that they 
were humbugs, ex^gemted in order to squeeze a few more shillings 
out of the visitor's poeket. They repaid us, however, by rowing the 
boat out into the sea, from which we had a beautiful view of the 
lofty heights formed of a succession of columns, and extending for 
miles beyond as far as the eye can reach. Our guide was par- 
ticularly loquacious, and grew quite eloquent in his description of the 
attack made by the Spanish Armada upon one of the heights, which 
they battered down in the night with cannon balls, thinking it was 
the Castle of Dunlose, about four miles off. He also pointed out a 
place formed of a succession of small fluted columns resembling 
pipes, and called the Spanish organ, from its similarity to that in- 
strument. These heights are always covered with sea fowl of every 
description, that congregate there to receive shelter and build their 
nests in the fissures of the rock. Quite a melancholy accident took 
place there a few weeks since. A young man from Edinburgh, iu- 
the morning of life and of great promise, descended fiom the sum- 
mit to the distance of about fifty feet in an attempt to reach one of 
these nests, when he became diMj, lost his support, and fell about 
two hundred feet into the sea. His body was found some four days 
after by his brother, much mutilated and disfigured. 

The nortliern shore of Ireland is considered by navjgatoi's as ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, on account of the high seas and great number 
of rocks forming ledges below the surface of the water, and extend- 
ing for miles in some places from the main land. Several wrecks 
have taken place during the present month, and among them an 
American vessel from St. John, loaded with lumber. The ciew were 
all saved by fishermen, who picked them up here and there on 
planks upon which they floated all night in the storm. 

The city of Londondeiry, so celebrated in history on account of 
ita long and memoi'able siege, is the most beautifully situated and 
interesting place in Ireland. Tlie old wall that surrounded it ori^- 
nally is still kept in good repair, and stands as a monument of its 
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former strength. The public bmldings all present an antique appeiir- 
anoe without any evidence of dilapidation, and the population is 
composed of decidedly a better class of people than it has been our 
fortune to meet with elsewhere on this side of the channel. Kere 
we saw something of Irish hospitality and the fine old Irish gentle- 
man in his true element 

Londonderry is a place of considerable commerce ; vessels of the 
largest capacity come up the Foyle, and steamers of the first class 
ply daily to Glasgow and Liverpool. At this season of the year the 
docks are always crowded with laborers going to Scotland to aid 
them m gathering in their harvest, after which they return to their 
families and occupy the intervening time in tending tteir flocks and 
g) owing potatoes. 



LETTER EIGHTEEN. 

Glasgow, Sfiotland. . 



In my last letter I gave you a description of the scenery on the 
river Foyle — the pride of Londonderry — out of whicli we sailed in a 
magnificent steamer, nlled the Thistle, for the shrre" of Caledonia, 
passing en route, by moonlight, the lofty heights of the Causeway, 
the chalk bluffs, and several beautiful ishnds dotted here and there 
with the thatch-covered cottages ot the Insh peisantiy Wishing 
to enjoy a sea-view of the Highlands and the Firth of Clyde, so cele- 
brated in Scottish song, we give orders to the stewaid, before retir- 
ing, to have us up by the dawn of diy — in injunction obeyed most 
implicitly, for Aurora hid scarcely emerged from the waters when 
all oa board were aroused by a loud voice crying out, " The rock ! 
the rock I the rock !" Many ot the passengers, supposing the vessel 
was in danger of being stianded on tome tearful breaker, rushed 
forth from their berth>! in their morning go«ns, with glaring eyes 
and distended mouths, expecting e\ery moment to hear the crash 
and feel the shock, but were agieeably disappointed when the cap- 
tain informed them thit there waa no danger, as the rock was two 
miles off'— pointing out at the same time i lofty object m the shape 
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of a eone, rising some forty or fifty feet aboi-e the surface of the 
water. This angular rock stands, solitary and alone, several miles 
from the main land, serving as a beacon for vessels nearing tho 
Scottish shore. The captain of our ship told us, and we have no 
reasan to doubt its truth, that a bold fresh water spring jises from 
the summit and flows perpetually down the sides of the rock into 
tUc sea, furnishing sailors with the pure element to mix with their 
vile liquor without the trouble of making a landing. Beyond this 
rock, in the dim distanee, the lofty peaks of Ben Lomond, and 
the whole r.-uige of southern highlands, were presented to our view, 
forming a scene of panoramic beauty far sui;paasing my expectations, 
and equalling in eveiy respect the descriptions given by different 
writers. In a short time we found ourselves ascending the Clyde, 
-which is in a commercial point of view the most important river in 
Scotland, being navigable at high water for the largest class of mer- 
chant vessels as far as Glasgow, The river as far up as Dumbarton 
Oastle is very wide and beautiful, with many villas and several flour- 
ishing towns on the banks, but beyond this it is very nan-ow arid un- 
' interesting except to practical minda, fond of looking at ship yards 
and dredging machines, Lai'ge sums of money have been expended 
of late by the city of Glasgow in deepening the channel and mak- 
ing the stream wider, an. undertaking of great magnitude, evincing 
a degree of enterpiise that we rai'ely see in any city. Several 
thousand Irish laborers are now employed night and day, with their 
shovels and spades, in excavating the banks and conveying the dirt 
in boats to the low lands below, which are subject to inundation at 
high tid^- In a few years this river, which was originally very small 
and unimportant, will become, by human ingenuity and labor, tho 
largest in the kingdom. 

Dumbarton Castle is one of. the four fortresses stipulated to be 
kept up at the time of the uui on between Scotland and England, 
and, acooi'dingly, it is still in repair, and occupied by a ganison. It 
is situated on a rock rising from the point of junction of the Leven 
and Clyde, to the height of two hundred and sixty feet, measuring a 
mile in circumference, fenninating in two sharp points, one higher 
than the other, and covered over with houses and batteries. Pre- 
vious to his being sent to England, Wallace was confined in this 
castie, the governor of which was the notorious Sir John Monteith, 
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who betrayed hiin. One of the peaks of the rook k now called 
WalJaco's Seat, aad a part of the CJistle Wallace's Tower, in which 
ciin be seen a huge two-handed sword said to have belonged to that 
heto. During the wars which desolated Scotland in the reign of 
Queen Mary, tins formidable foi tress was taken by Captain Crawford, 
a distinguished adherent of the King's party, by means of scaling 
Ladders, in the night tiroi', choosing for his dangerous experiment 
Ibe place wheie the rock was highest, and where, of contse, less 
pains were taken to keep a regiilar guard. The exploit at the time 
was considered *ery eilraordmary, but in this day and generation 
of ours, when men do.evely tting and stop at nothing, it would be 
regaided as mere child's play. 

The city of Glasgow is the great commercial metropolis of Scot- 
land, and in wealth, popuktion, and manufeoturing importance, the 
third city in the United Kingdom. It cannot be called a beautifal 
plac«, aJthough it possesses many attractions. The streets are wide, 
well paved, and kept perfectly clean, and the houses all present a 
sirailarity of architecture, and are constmcted without an exception 
of white atone found in the neighborhood. Like most of the cities 
in this country, it is rich in religious, charitable, and philanthropic 
institutions, which are supported by annual donations to the amount 
of fifty thousand pounds. Among the most important establishments 
of this hind which we visited are, the Asylum for the Houseless 
Poor, Asylum for Indigent Old Men and Orphan Boys, Institution 
for Destitute Young Females, and work-houses, all of which .ore con- 
ducted upon superior principles, and do much towards improving 
the condition of the masses, and elevating the tone of society. 
Among the many beautiful houses dedicated to the worship of God,- 
the venerable Cathedral erected by Bishop Achaius, in 1136, is the 
most conspicuous. It occupies the highest point in the city, and 
stands, like the awful Genius of the place, in perfect preservation, 
surrounded by the remains and memorials of twenty-five generations. 
In the centre of the' Necropolis, near this ancient structure, stands a 
beautiful monument erected to the memory of John Knox, the great 
ecclesiastical reformer. It is a plmn and substantial structure, de- 
signed more to represent the true character of the man, than as an 
ornament to perpetuate the name of the architect, or gratify the 
7anity of those who projected it. 
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The first object that strikes the eye of the stranger ii 
the moDUtnent rei^ently erected in (j-eorcre's Square to Sir Walter 
bLotf It H n tl e f im of i fluted Done column, about eighty feet 
ID height, with, a colossal stitue ot tlie great Minstrel on the summit. 
The figure is hilf en* eloped in a. shepherd's plaid, which hanga 
m graceful folds on the vironj aim and the expression of the coun- 
tenance IS chaiTcteiized bj that iir of bonhomie and shrewdness 
whiLh distinguished the great w liter Directly in front of Sir 
Walters pillar in the same aquoie theie is a fine pedestrian statue, 
m bronze by Fl ixm in of the Idmente 1 '^ir John Moore, who was a 
native ind resident of this city 1o the right of the statue, in an 
angle of the square there is also a noble figure of James Watt, in 
bionze md (f colossal magnitude It a intended, as opportunity 
ofiei's to I lace the statues and monuments of other eraineat men 
around the mclosed area of this smill but handsome square, which 
is now ornamented with shrubbenes and walks, so that in course of 
time jt will become a sort of open Pantheon, dedicated to the illus- 
trious dead. 

Standing on the balcony of my hotel, which fronts on George's 
Square, I have before me one of the finest architectural vistas in the 
city. On one side the lofty spire of St. George's Church, one hundred 
and sixty-two feet in height, catches the eye, surmounting a build- 
ing obviously too small for such a vast superetructure. Somewhat 
nearer, on the same side, is the Dissenting Chapei, in which the cel- 
ebrated Dr. Wardlaw officiates, an elegant building, in the Grecian, 
style of architecture. On the other side George street is presented 
to the view, extending for about two m Ics m a straght line an J 
forming an uninterrupted succesaim Df I locks of tlie san p di.,s r p 
tion. Immediately in front of me the lotty olonm ie of the Eoj al 
Exchange rises above every other object. Thi"; spleniil fibiic s 
built in the florid Corinthian style of ai hitecture and i^i sunnounted 
by a lantern, which forms at night one of the most conspituout ob 
jects in the city. As a whole, this luiUmg la reg" ided as one of 
the most striking of the kind in the kingdom Its gene il effi;ct is 
grand and impressive, though some of the details may be lial le to 
the objections of a refined criticism 

The streets of Glasgow present an uninterrupted scene of activity, 
and the smoke, which almost obscures the 1 ght ot the s in shows 
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conclueively that her manufacturing estahlishments are carrying on 
an exteasive business, which must in the course of a few years render 
it a wealthy, populous, and influential city. 

Wishing to see the birth-place of Burns, the great Scottish Bard, 
and the scene of Tam o' Shanter's route, so much, talked of and ad- 
mii'ed, we formed an agreeable party and ran down by railroad to a 
little town called Ayr in the. space of two hours. Here we procured 
at one of the inns a drosky, and drove out about two miles to the 
Jiftle cottage where Burns was born. The original erection was a 
elaij Uggirtff, consisting of two apartments, tte kitchen and the 
speihce, or sittjng-room. The cottage was' built by Burns's father, on 
a small piece of leased iand, which he designed for a nurseiy, but 
gave up that idea when he was employed by Mr. Ferguson aa his 
gardener and overseer. On removing to Locklee he disposed of bis 
k-aaehoSd lo the eorporalion of shoemakers in Ayr, to whom the 
house and ground still belong. It is occupied at present by an old 
lady as an ale-house, and every one that goes there is expected to 
drink to the memory of the departed in a mug which has been 
used for die purpose ever since the poet's death. In the interior of 
the kitchen we were shown a recess, where stood the bed in which 
Bums was born, also several articles of furniture said to have be- 
longed to the family. Proceeding a little further, we saw " Allo- 
way'a auld haunted kirk," This interesting building has long been 
roofless, but the walla, which are very thick and built of stone only 
one story in height, aie pretty well preserved, and it still retains 
the old bell on tlic east end, aa a memento of its ancient importance. 
Every piece of wood-work about the house has long since been re- 
moved to make snuff-boxes and other memorials of this c«lebrated 
spot. The churchyard of Alloway has now become a feahionable 
burying place. Its little area is almost filled with modem monu- 
ments to the memory of persons, many of whom have been brought 
from considerable distances to take lieir rest in' this doubly conse- 
crated ground. The poet is not inteiTed here, as might have been 
expected, but at Dumfries in the extreme south of Scotland. A few 
yai'ds from the kirk a well trickles down into the Boon, where 
foi-merly stood fie thorn on which " Mungo's mither hang'd hersel," 
and just beyond is the "Auld Brig" of Doon, which figures so con- 
spicuously in the tale of Tam o' Shaht«r. The age of the stnioture 
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is unknown, but it is evidently of great antiquity. Between the 
kii'k and the brig, on an elevation, stands the monument erected in 
1820 by voluntary contribution, at a cost of upwards of £4,000. It 
is a beautiful structure, and contains, in a circular apartment on the 
ground floor, several ai'ticles appropriate to the place, various editions 
of the poet's works, a snuff-box made from the wood-work of Alloway 
Kirk, a copy of tiie original portrait of Bums by Naemyth, and the 
Bible given hy Burns to his Highland Maiy. The monument stands 
in the centre of a squaie acre, which is beautifully inclosed and 
adorned with shrubbery of every description. In a small grotto at 
the south side of the inclosed ground we were shown the two far- 
famed statues of Tam o' Shanler and Souter Johnnie, by Mr. Thoni, 
of Ayr. They are well execiited, and represent the characters in the 
drinking scene to perfection. 

From the b^e of the monument we obtained a splendid view of 
the picturesque scenery of Dover and the surroundings country, 
which has acquired so much celebrity through the writings of the 
inimitable bard. It is certainly beautiful, and every way suited to 
inspire the imagination and elevate the thoughts of a poetical 
genius. 



LETTER NINETEEN. 

Stibling, Seotland. 
rsrming In Iho Soulh of ScolJand—Hntela— Expense of Tfavtl— Hlghlana Scenery— Loch b 
Lomond snd ItatrLne— The TrosacliB— Stirling CaaUe, etc. 

In previous letters I have given descriptions of the system of farm- 
ing in England and Ireland, which varies materially fi'om that in 
this country, owing tjs the great difference in the qualities of the 
land and manner of culture. Scotland is naturally divided into 
highlands and lowlands, and the surface of the country is conse- 
quently exceedingly diversified. The general average is inferior to 
that of England, although many of the valleys aie highly produc- 
tive. It is supposed, that estimating the whole extent of the coun- 
try, exclusive of lakes, at 19,000,000 aci'es, scarcely so many as 
6,000,000 are arable — that is, less than one third ; whereas in Eng- 
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laud the proportign of arable land to the entire extent of the coun- 
try exceeds three fourliis. The inferioiity of the climate also ren- 
der this country less desimble in an agiicultural point of vjew than 
either England or Ireland, as exhibited by contrasting the phenom- 
ena of vegetation in the several divisions. 5J"otwithstau(Ung the very 
advanced state of agrieuUnre in the aoutheni counties of Scotland, 
the crops are not reaped with the same cert^nty as in England ; 
nor do the ordinary kinds of grain anive at the same perfection. 
Various fruits, also, which ripen in the one country, seldom arrive at 
maturity in the other, and never reach the same perfection ; while 
different berries acquire in Scotland somewhat of that delicious fla- 
vor which distinguishes them in still higher pai'allels. The high- 
lands of this country are barren and unproductive,, and fit only for 
gi'azing pui'poses — a sourc* of wealth entered into very large'.y by 
the tenantry. In the lowlands, which lie principally in the south, 
the farms are not divided up into small parcels or patches as in 
other portions of Great Britain, but on tlie contraiy, they are very 
extensive, and remind me very much of the broad acres in our weslr 
ern fields. 

The internal communication throughout Scotland is so extensive, 
and the facihties of locomotion so great, that one may accomplish 
the usijal tour through the Highlands in a few days, without much 
annoyance or fatigue. Carriage roads extend over the whole coun- 
try ; and in consequence of the excellent materials which abound in 
all paits of Scotland, and of the gi'eater skill and science of Scottish 
tiustee* and -lurveyors, their turnpike loida aie bettef built and su- 
pfuor in every lespect to those m England H'otwith'.tandmg the 
iiiegulantj of surface is so uniavoiable to artificial inland naviga 
tion, we hud a numbei of large canals, of considerable length, upon 
i\huh lie caiutd on an extensive traffic Many railroads are also 
m prigicss, and some completed, connecting the must important 
points ot cf ramuniuition, and rendenng the facilitic'i of travel and 
tianipoitation exceedingly convenient for those who are able to 
at ind up under exorbitint chaiges Every thing fhdt one requires 
while tiavplling thiough 'Scotland has to be paid for about three 
times o\ei The tares on cmals, railroads, and post coaches are 
much dealer even thin in England, and the hotel bills are really 
■jhimmg to a backwoodsman umcoiMtomed to "roist beef and two 
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dollars a day." One can afford, however, to be gouged in this man- 
nev for a short time, if he has any romance in his composition, and 
loves to.gaae upon the beauties of nature, which are scattered pro- 
fusely in every direction over the whole country. To describe the 
nighland sceneiy would be a work of supererogation and presump- 
tion on my part, aa every one who has perused the writings of Sir 
Walter Scott and the letters of the numerous toiuista through this 
country, are almost as familiar with every lake, hill, and dale in 
Scotland, as the Highlanders themselves. But in order to furnish 
you with a connecting link of our journey, I will describe briefly 
the scenes that we passed through e» route from Glasgow to this 
place — a tour usually made by pei'sons who do not desire to pene- 
trate the extreme nortii,and which embraces the finest lake scenery 
and most beautiful highlands in Scotland. Leaving the city of Glas- 
gow eai'ly in the moming, we proceeded down the river Clyde on a 
umall steamer, with a full complement of passengei's, as far as Dum- 
barton, where we, took the rail for the foot of Loch Lomond, (" the 
lake full of islands,") which is unquestionably the pride of Scottish 
lakes. Here we found a small steamboat waiting to convey us to 
the northern eitremity of the lake to an excellent inn tailed Tai-bet, 
which is snugly ensconced in a little vale at the foot of Ben Lomond, 
The late is twenty-three miles in length, and its breadth, where 
greatest, at the southern extremity, is five miles, from which it 
gi-adually grows narrower, till it terminals in a narrow prolonged 
sheet of wafer. Numerous islands of every varying foi-m and out- 
line which fancy can frame, stud the unrippled surface of the water, 
and the old ruins of the strongholds of the Madarlanes still stand as 
monuments of the past ; while the lofty peak of Ben Lomond, rising 
more than tliree thousand feet above the level of the sea, serves to 
complete the view, and form a picture of natural beauty that is 
really sublime. Reaching Tarbet early in the day, we concluded fo 
make use of our time and visit Loch Long, about three miles dis- 
tant, which is considered by many a& very beautiful, but far inferior 
to Loch Lomond in every particular. It is formed by aa arm of the 
sea, and navigable in high tide as far up as a litUe place called 
Arroquhar, formerly the seat of the chief of the clan Macfarlane. 
Our guide — whom we found to be like all other guides, exceedingly 
communicative, and willing to tell all he knew and more too — 
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informed me that this was the loch up which t!ie JTorwegiaiis sailed 
when they invaded Scotland with a fleet of sixty vessels, ravaging 
the country on all sides, and on reaching the head of the loch they 
drew their hoats across the isthmus into Loch Lomond, and com- 
mitted tte same depredations on ita shores. Near the head of the 
loch is a fantastic peak called Ben Aitiur or the Cobbler, from its 
resemblance to a shoemaker at work — a place whore all strangers 
are decoyed by the guide in order that they may run tJieir hands 
a little deeper into your pocket, and excuse themselves when you 
express your disappointment, by saying that every body goes there, 
^hich is veiy consoling to a man feeling conscious that he has been . 
gouged. However, we shall not complain, as we were fully com- 
pensated on our return to the inn, by an invitation from one of the 
lairds to attend a Scottish ^te m the neighborhood, which we ac- 
cepted, as you might suppose,- bfeing unwilling to allow such a favor- 
able opportunity to pass foe seeing the Highland character on its 
native heath. Here we were intei'esled beyond measure in the cos- 
tumes of the ditFerent clans, and their manner of dancing, each one 
having different ways of adjusting their plmds, and peculiarities of 
step easily distinguished by the looker on. Tte Macgrogors, 
Maefarianes, and all the neighboring Macs, were there with their 
bonnie lasses, " tripping the light fantastic toe," to the squeak of the 
bagpipe, until the shades of evening admonished them that it was 
time for them to repair to their homes. On the following morning 
we crossed the placid waters of Loch Lomond in a pleasure boat to 
the cataract of Inversnade, the scene of Wordsworth's beautiful 
poem to the " Highland Girl." Here we procured a drosky and 
crossed over a narrow and rugged pathway to Loch Katrine, so ele- 
gantly described by Sir Walter Scott, in the Lady of the Lake. Just 
as we came in sight of the water we saw the little boat that was to 
convey us to the Trosachs, pufSng away about two miles from the 
Btartiiig point — leaving us, as we supposed, to pass the day in a 
miserable litUe hovel, licensed to sell ale and cider, to he drunk on 
the premises. Fortunately, however, we had in our party a tali six- 
footer from the/a)" west, who proposed to hail the boat, a suggestion 
received with a smile, as they all doubted the power of his lungs to 
make himself heard at so great a distance. But suiting the action 
to the word, he raised his steutoi-iiia voice to ita highest key, and 
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actually succeeded in rendeiing- himself atidible and bringing the 
boat back to tiio shoi'e — an aehievement wortby of Rob Roy, or any 
of the McGregors who once roved the region about Loot Katiine to 
the terror of all the neigbboring clans. To give you a desci-iptiou 
of tbis beautiful sheet of water is impossible, as no one can con- 
vey to the distant reader an adequate idea of the worts of nature. 
It must be seen, and the many associations connected with it felt, in 
order to appreciate its varied beauties. The loch is of a serpentine 
form, encircled by lofty mountains, and is ten miles in length, at^ 
taining, in some plaees, a breadth of two miles. The scenery which 
fiinges its shores is wild and romantic, reminding me very much, 
fi'om its similarity, of Lake George ia New- York. In sailing along 
towards the Trosachs, I discovered many arms of the lake — here a 
bold headland, where black rocks dip in unfathomable water — there 
the white sands in the bottom of a bay, bleached for ages by the 
waves. On the nortb side there is a solid ledge of roeJr, which rises 
two hundred feet above the lake, down which a hundred little streams 
rush with incredible noise and velocity into the basin below. On the 
opposite shore the wild goata climb where they have scarce room 
for the soles of tJioir feet, and the wat«r eagle sits in undisturbed ' 
majesty on his welt-known rock, where he gazes with composed in- 
difference on the sight-seekers below. The scene is closed by a 
view of the Trosachs, (Ti'oscben, bristled tenitory,) which is 

" So wondrous wild, the whole mjglit seem 
The Boenery of a fairy dceam." 

Hero we found an oscelleut inn, much resorted to during the sum- 
mer mouths by tourists, and per&ons wishing to avoid the heat and 
dust of the cities, where we procured refteshments, and proceeded 
by post coach to Stirling, passmg en route the Bridge of Turk, 
the "Coilantogle Ford," where Fitzjames and Roderic Dhu met face 
to face, snd steel to 8f«el — and the romantic village of Callender, 
surrounded by wooded crags and pastoral indosures. 

The town of Stirling is delightfully situated on au eminence near 
the river Forth, and bears in the distance a beautiful and imposing 
appearance, but possesses, nothing to interest the stranger, except 
the old castle, which was built and for a long time used as the resi- 
dence of royalty. It waa frequently taken and retaken after pro- 
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tracted sieges, during the wars wMcli were carried on for the inde- 
pendence of Scotland, and is now occupied hy soldiers — heing one 
of the four fortresses which, by the articles of the Union, are always 
to be kept in repair. Among the many interesting things pointed 
out to the stranger in the old caatle is one of the apartments called 
Douglas's Room, in consequence of the assassination of William, 
Earl of Douglas, by the hand of James IT., after he had granted 
hioi a safe conduct ; — a deed of great historic interest, which is 
beautifully expressed in those lines from the Lady of the Late, 

"Tetavver, ■witliin ■whose circuit dtead, 
A Douglaa by his BOVereigp bled." 

The view from the towere of the castle is extremely magnificent 
"To the north and east are the Ochil hills, and the windings of the 
Forth through the earse of Stirling, witli its ifertile fields, luxuriant 
woods, and stately mansions. On the west lies the vale of Menteith, 
bounded by the highland mountains. The Calnpsie hills close the 
horizon on the south, and in the foreground, on the east, are the 
tower, the Abbey Craig, and the ruins of Cambustenneth Abbey." 

About one mile from Stirling is the celebrated battle-field of 
Bannoctbuni, which has been aptly termed the Marathon of the 
North. It was on this memorable spot that Edward II., with one 
hundred thousand men, was so signfdly defeated by Robert Bruce, 
with only thirty thousand, sustaining a loss of thirty-six thousand 
men, and seven hundred barons and knights — one of the moat bril- 
liant victoiies in the annals of military glory. The view from the 
eminence on which the battle was fought, is very extensdve, varied, 
and beautiful. According to tradition the royal standard was pitched 
in a atone, having a round hole for its reception, and thence called 
the Bare Stone. The remaining fragments of this stone, protected 
from the depredations of persons visiting the spot by a frame-work 
of wire, are still shown as a precious remembrance of Scottish valor. 
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Amokg the mimerouB cities we have visited ,in the kingdom of Great 
Britain, the metropolis of Scotland is unquestionably the moat beau- 
tiful and attractive. Instead of ^proaehing the " Heart of Midlo- 
thian" through mean and squalid suburbs, as in most places, the 
stranger is ^adually introduced into streets of a highly respectable 
eharaeler ; the abodes of poverty being for the most part confined to 
gigantic piles of buildings, in the older parts of the city, where 
they serve as ornaments rather than otherwise, and contribute essen- 
tially to the picturesque grandeur of the place. Of late years Edin- 
bui^h has acquired the epithet of modern Athens, a title conferred by 
wrilera on account of its literary character, and striking resemblance 
in situation fo that ancient and renowned city. In panoramic beauty, 
its site is certainly . unequalled by any city that I have yet seen on 
this side of the waters, whioh, taken in connection with the curious 
disorder of the buildings in the Old Town, and the symmetrical 
proportions of the streets in the Kew, presents to the eye a picture 
of rare and singular grandeur. From Oalton Hill, which naes higher 
than the tallest spire near the centre of the city, and is ascended by 
a flight of atone steps, the visitor is furnished with a view of the 
environs that will fully repay for the trouble and fatigue ot . hmb- 

" Traced lilta a map the landEcape lies, 
In Qultni'ed beauty Btretehing wide ; 
There Pentland's green aooliTitieB ; 
Th«r» Ocean with its aznra tide ; 
There Arthur's Seat ; and gleaming through 
The Sontham wing, Dunodin blue ; 
While in the orient Lammer'e duughtors, 
A distant giant range, ate seen, 
Nortli Bar wick-Law with cona of green, 
And bass amid tlie waters. " 

It is not natural or artificial beauties alone that rendei' Edinburgh 
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SO attractiye, for many of its localities teem with recollections of 
" tie majestic past,". and are associated with events of deep histori- 
cal importance. Many of its localities have been invested with in- 
terest no less engrossing by the transcendent genius of Sir Walter 
Scott, who has done more for Scotland than Scotland ever did for 
hersel£ His writings have not only refreshed and embellished the 
incidents of history, but have conforrod on many a spot previously 
unknown to fame, a reputation as enduring aa the rook of ages. In 
literary eminence, also, Edinburgh claims a distinguished plajie, and 
its prosperity depends essentially upon its college and schools, and 
still more essentially upon the courts of judicature. The former at- 
tract many youths from great distances who are desirous of obtain- 
ing a liberal education at a moderate expense; the latter afford em- 
ployment for tJie gentlemen of the legal profession, who constitute 
at least one third of the population in the higher and middle ranks 
of society, a proportion greater than you will find in any other city. 
Do not understand me that all subsist solely by their professional 
gains ; a considerable number of them are gentlemen wholly inde- 
pendent of their profession, who have joined the body on account of 
the status which they acquire from the learning and accomplishment 
of its membere. 

Edinburgh has no extensive manufactures like its sister city Glas- 
gow, and ia consequently exempt from those sudden mercantile con- 
vulsions productive of so much nuseiy m lai^ manuf^turmg ton ns 
Printing and publishing are earned on more extensively than any 
other branch of industry. In this department, Edmburgh tar sur- 
passes all the towns of the kingdom, London only excepted, many 
of the most valuable and popular works of the age emanating from 
her press. According to the recent census thei e appears to be .1 
greater numerical disproportion m the '^xes than tht,ie over was 
before ; the tables show an exi^a of the temales amounting to 
upwards of sisteen thousand. Uptn m^uny, I was informed by an 
intelligent gentleman residing heie, tkit this itrange fact is mamly 
to be attributed to the stationary or retrograde stat* of industrial 
occupation in the city, the young men being obliged to seek tor 
employment in other fields of enterprise, while the weakei sex, less 
adventurous, and less able to indulge the spirit of adventure where 
it exists, are compelled to remain in the pi tee of their nativity ind 
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maiDtain themselves as domestic^ or in any other way that opportu- 
nity offers. 

Of the pubhc edifices it may be observed, that while the greater 
number are diatingiushed by chaste design and excellent masonry, 
there are none of those sumptuous and elegant struetm'es which, 
like St. Paul's or Westminster Abbey, Parliament House, and many 
other places throughout fie kingdom, strike the beholder with won- 
der, and astonish alike by their magnitude and tlieir architectural 
splendor. In no city, however, is the general standard of excellence 
so well maintained ; although you find no edifice here to overwhelm 
the imagmation by its magnificence, there are comparatively few to 
offend taste by their deformity or meanness of design. 

The hospitals of this city for the education and maintenance of poor 
and fatberleas children, or children whose parents are in indigent cir- 
cumstances, are decidedly the most imposing structures and proudest 
omamente to be seen any where in Scotland. Out of ten or twelve 
buildings termed hospitals, Heriot's and Donaldson's are the largest 
and conducted on the most extensive and improved plans. The for- 
mer owes its foundation to George Heriot, jeweller to James VI., more 
familiarly known to us as the "jingling Geordie" of "The Fortunes of 
Nigel," The latter was founded by a printer of Edinburgh, who died 
in 1830, and bequeathed the greater part of his estate, amounting 
to nearly iE200,000, for the pni'pose of building and keeping in 
operation a hospital for poor boys and girls. The course of instruc- 
tion in these institutions is very thorough, embracing the classics, 
the modern languages, and all tbe various branches of a complete 
English education. Pupils are admitted between the ages of seven 
and ten, and generally leave at fourteen, unless superior scholarship 
appears to fit them for prosecuting some of tbe learned professions, 
in which ease the period of their term is prolonged, with the view 
of preparing them for the studies of the University. Upon leaving 
the. hospitals, each boy is furnished with a Bible, and other useful 
books, with two suits ot clothes ot their own choice. 

Those who leive the institutions for the purpose of leariiing a 
trade are allowed ten pounds annually for fivp years, and have five 
pounds at the terminition of then apprenticeship, and those who 
desire to enter lome of the leiruLd proteesions are sent to college 
for four years, dunng which time they receive thiity pounds a j'ear. 
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Aside from tiese advantages given to the poor, other benefits have 
resulted from the application of the surplus funds belonging to these 
institutions to the establishment of free schools and bufaariee, or 
exhibitions, which are always open to those who do not belong to 
the hospitals, bringing thereby the advantages of a substantial edu- 
cation withjn the reach of every citizen, however humble. 

Among the ancient buildings of Edinbiffgh the Palace of Holy- 
rood is the most interesting. By those acquainted with the early 
history of Scotland, it is considered as almost sacred, and visited 
with the same feeling of reverence that possesses an American when 
he visits the tomb- at Mount Vernon, The building has undergone 
so many changes from time to time in the way of alterations and 
additions, tiiat it would be difficult to determine tlie prevailing style 
of architectui'e, or to affix a precise date to any part of it. It is in 
the form of a quadrangle, with a central court, and is flanked on 
the front with double castellated towers, imparting to it that mili- 
tiiry character which the events of Scottish history have so frequent- 
ly proved to have been requisite in her royal residences. The only 
objects of interest now to be seen in the Palace are the bed if Queen 
Mary, which remains in the same state as when last occupied by 
that unfortunate princess, and the closet where the murderers of 
RizMo surprised their victim. Stains are still shown by the cicerone 
at the door of the apartments, which she in an air theatrical told us 
weie pioduced by the blood of the murdered man. The largest 
room in the Palace is the Picture Gallery, which is filled with pieces 
of colored canvas, in gilt frames, called portraits, and said to be 
htenes^es of all the Scottish tings; but they ai'e executed in such a 
baibarous style that you would find it difBcult (without a guide) to 
determine whether the artist intended them for likenesses of Scottish 
kings or Africans. The Dute of Hamilton (hereditary keeper) oc- 
cupies the Palace while iu Edinburgh, and on public occasions it is 
still used for levees and entertainments. During his absence it is 
thrown open for the inspection of strangers, who, as at all such 
places throughont Great Britain, are expected to drain their pockets 
of small change for the benefit of stupid cicerones, whose presence 
tends more to annoy and mar the pleasure of a visit, than will com- 
pensate for the little information they retail in theiv oft repeated 
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After going IJiroiigli the halls of old Holyrood, we proceeded 
up. High street, familiarly known as tlie place where John Knox, 
the great reformer, li^ed and pi-eached. The building having fellen 
into 3 very dilapidated state, was ordered several years since to be 
taken down, but a subscription for its preservation was immediately 
raised by some of the more public-spirited of the citizens, and this 
interesting old relic permitted to remain as a memorial of its former 
occupant. It has recently been restored by the purchasers, who have 
taken great care to preserve every feature of the building, and placed 
a family within to exhibit it to strangers and protect it from spolia- 
tion. As we entered the old house, my attention was attracted by 
the following admonitory inscription over the door: 

" Xsife. God. above, al. foul. your. neebovT. as. yourself." 

And close beneath the window from which Knox is said to have 
preached to the populace, I observed a rude efflgy of the reformer 
stuck up on the corner in tlie attitude of addressing the passers by. 
The old arm-chair and several other interesting pieces of furniture 
used by John Knos: are shown to visitors, and a beautiful steel engrav- 
ing of the building is furnished at a very moderate price. Puraning 
our way up High street, we came to tlie Castlo, which oceupies the 
most prominent site in Edinburgh, and may be aaid to form the nu- 
cleus around which the city has arisen. The period xi( its founda^ 
dation is involved in mystery. The earliest name by which it ia 
known in history is Castrunt Puellarum, or "The Camp of the 
Maidens," from the daughters of the Pictish kings being reared and 
tutored within its walls. Like most of the fortresses in Scotland, it 
has experienced vicissitudes peculiar to her early history, and was 
frequently taken and retaken by various conflicting parties. It is 
one of the four fortresses wMch, by the articles of Union, are to be 
kept constantly fortified, and contains at present accommodation for . 
two thousand soldiers, and space sufficient in the armory tohold thirty 
thousand stand of arms. There is nothing very curious or interesfr 
icg in the structure of the Castle. It consists of a series of irregn- 
lar fortifications, which were at one time considered impregnable : 
but at the present age it is regarded aa utterly useless. Many things 
connected with great historical events are exhibited in the Caatle by 
an order from the Lord Provost, which is never refused when prop- 
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ei'ly applied for. The Scottish regalia are to be seen in an apait- 
ment called the crown room every day from twelve to three o'clock. 
These insignia of royalty consist of a crown, a sceptre, and a aword 
of ataie ; along with them is also shown the- Lord Treasurer's rod of 
ciftice, found deposited in the same old oak chest ia which the regalia 
was discovered by Sir Walter ScotL Compared with the crowa 
jewels of England, they are of small value ; but taken in connecfion 
with tJie many associations connected with them, they are inestima- 
ble. The room where Queen Mary gave birth to James VI^ in whom 
the crowns of England and Scotland were united, the huge piece of 
artillery called Mona Meg and his wife Meg, are also exhibited to 
strangers, besides a number of other interesting things too numerous 
to mention. 

, Besides these old buildings which are intei'esting mainly on account 
of the associations connected with them, the city of Edinburgh can 
l)oast of many modern structures that aro iit to adorn any place. 
Among them may be mentioned the High School, Parliament House, 
St. Giles' Cathedral, and the Royal Institution for the Encourage- , 
ment of the Fine Arts in Scotiand. The latter named building con- 
tains the paintings of' the Scottish artists — comprehending speci- 
mens of Wilkie, Etty, Turner, Maclise, Stanfield, Roberta, and other 
artists of distinction. 

The monuments of this city attract more attention probably than 
any other objects. They are very numerous, and some of them ex- 
ceedingly beautifnt and costly. Oa Calton Hili, which I have allu- 
ded to in the beginning. of this letter, there are several monuments 
worthy of notice ; but as I am pressed for space, and wjsh to notice 
othei-3 of more importance, will merely mention their names. Tlie 
first that attracts the notice of the visitor is the graceful monument 
to Dugald Stewart; and close by one of equal beauty (o Professor 
Playfair. Upon the summit of the hill stands Nelson's Monument, 
a structure more ponderous than elegant, but which, though wholly 
destitute of grandeur of design, becomes impressive from its great 
size and elevated position. Near it is the Old Observatory, and 
twelve columns of the National Monument, an unfinished structure_ 
intended to commemorate the heroes who fell at Waterloo. The 
splendor of the projected building (which was to be a literal repro- 
duction of the Parthenon) was worthy of a better cause, where 
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Scottish valor achieved some glory, unaided by allied powers. In 
the centre of St. Andrew's Square, which is in tbe most beautiful 
part. of the dty, there is a monument erected to the meiuoiy of 
Lord Melville ; it rises one hundred and thirty feet in height, he- 
sides the statue, which measures fomteen feet more. The design. is 
that of a Trojan column, the shaft being fluted, instead of orna- 
mented with sculpture as in the ancient model. Throughout the - 
principal streets" are' to be seen a number of bronze statues represent- 
ing the difTerent sovereigns, and other distinguished charactera in 
Scottish history ; but the most important testimonial in the city is 
the monument to Sir "Walter Scott, which was designed by George 
M. Kemp, and complete in the year 1844. It is situated in the 
most public pai't of Prince street, the great thoroughfaie of JSdin- 
burgh, is constructed of a beautiful quality of sandstone, and is two 
hundred feet in height ; a stair of two hundred and eighty-seven 
steps conducts to the gallery at the top. "In each part of the mon- 
ument, above the principal arch, are six small niches, malting a total 
of twenty-four in the main structure, besides tiiirty-two others in the 
piers and abutment towers. These niches are to be occupied by 
. sculptural impersonations of the characters, historical and fanciful, 
portrayed in the writings of Sir Walter. The following statues now 
occupy the four principal^^uiches which crown the four lowest archfes, 
viz. : the statue of Prince Charles, (from Waverley,) drawing his 
sword ; Meg Merrilies, (from Guy Mannering,) breaking the sapling 
over the head of Lady Bertram ; Lady of the Lake, stepping from 
a boat to shore ; and the Last Minsti'el, playing on his harp. Under 
the arches in the monument is a beautiful marble statue of Scott, by 
Steel ; a fine work of art, and said to be a most faithful likeness. 
The inscription is appropriate, and the monument well worthy to 
commemorate the genius of the departed great 

After viewing the monuments in the city, we made an excursion 
to "fair Melrose," which is situated in the vale of the IVeed, near 
the foot of Eildon Hill, The village at present is utterly devoid of 
interest ; but the country round about is eveiy where fertile and 
picturesque ; while the &mous Abbey yet stands in beauteous ruins, 
presenting to the eye the finest specimen of Gothic sculpture and 
Gothic architecture ever reared in this country, A few miles beyond 
Melrose is Abbotsford, thii home of Sir Walter, situated on a bank 
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g the south side of the Tweed, which here maies a beau- 
tiful sweep around the declivity on which the mansion stands. 
Though irregular in its proportions, the building aa a whole pro- 
duces a very stiiking effect The Visitor is ushered in by a porch- 
way, adorned with petrified stag-horns, into a hall which is richly 
panelled with carved oak, from flie palace of Dunfernshire ; behind 
the coiniee there Is a line of coats-armorial richly blazoned, belong- 
ing to the families who kept the borders. The floor is of blact and 
white marble from the Hebrides, and the walls ai'e hung with an- 
cient armor, and various specimens of military implements. We 
were then conducted into tlie armory, a narrow, Jow arched room, 
which runs quite across the house, having a blazoned -window at 
i^ither extremity, and filled with smaller pieces of armor and wea- 
pons. This apartment communicates with the drawing-room on 
one ade, and ^e dining-room on the other. The former is a lofty 
saloon, with wood of cedar, and furnished with antique ebony fuiiii- 
tul'e, carved cabinets, all of beautiful workmanship. The latter is a 
very handsome apartment, nobly carved with black oak, and con- 
tains a fine colleciion of pictures, the most interesting of which are 
the family portraits, and the head of Queen Mary in a charger the 
day after she waa beheaded. The library, which is the largest of all 
the apartments, is a magnificent room, fifty feet by sixty. The col- 
lection of books in this room amounts to about twenty thousand 
volumes, many of them exti'emely rare and valuable. Adjoining the 
library is the study in which Sir Walter wrote all of his works. His 
writing table, old arm-chair, and clothes worn at the time of his de- 
cease, are here shown to visitors hy a cicerone employed by Mr, 
Lockhart, Sir Walter Scott's son-in-law, who now occupies the man- 
sion, and allows it to be visited at all times by strangers, who are 
conducted through all the apartments and out-grounds, 

Not far from Abbotsford and near Melrose is the Abbey Of D17- 
burgh, which is the most melancholy-looking spot that could have 
been selected for the last resting place of Sir Walter. The building 
is almost entirely demolished by the work of time, and the only por- 
tions that are now standing are the gable of the nave of the church, 
the ends of the transept, part of the choir, and St. Mary's aisle. In 
the latf«rj which is hy far the most beautiful part of the Abbey, are 
to be seen, side by dde, the plain granite tombs of Sir Walter, his 
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wife and only son, the late Col. Scott. There ia no inscription on 
the tomb but his name, which speaks move than any epitaph that 
could bo wiitten. His name will live when the stone slab that now 
covere his mortal remains will have crumbled away ; and his writ- 
ings, which embrace all the beauties of the Eliglish language, will 
be as tamiliar for centuiies to come as household words. 



LETTER TWENTY-ONE. 



Before this letter reaches you, the telegraph will have conveyed 
the news of the recent festivities in Paris — a succession of brilliant 
scenes that will long be remembered throughout the world. The 
Prefect of the Seine, in the name of the great city of Paris, and I 
may say, in that of the French nation, invited the Chief Magistrate 
and civic dignitaries of London, the Mayors of the different towns 
in Engla^d that were represented at the Exhibition, tte Royal Com- 
missioners, the Executive Committee, and all those who were in any 
way associated with that great work, together with a host of other 
distinguished foreigners, to accept the hospitalities of la belle Fi'anee, 
upon her own soil. The generous invitation was cordially accepted ; 
and for five days this gay metropolis and her magistrature, with a 
profuse expense, with the most excellent judgment, with the most 
perfect taste, with the most kindly feeling, and with most untiring 
zeal, have endeavored to show their guests that they did not under- 
rate the importance of the occasion, or the effect it was calcidated 
to produce, not. only at home, but over public opinion throughout 
the civilized world. The year 1S61 will hereafter constitute an im- 
portant era in the history of Europe. The Exhibition of the In- 
dustry of all Nations at London first gave it an impulse, and all the 
events^that fi'om time to time have sprung out of it, together with 
those likely to ensue, are calculated to confirm and strengthen the 
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belief that some great result is yet to be accomplished. Indeed, 
much has already been accomplished towards inculcating the rela- 
tion of firiendship, peace and good-will, betweea two of the most 
powerful and hitherto most hostile nations in Europe. Ever since 
the inglorious defeat of Napoleon by the allied powers on the field 
of Waterloo, the Fi-ench people have entertained a bitter hatred to- 
wards England, have burned for an opportunity to wipe out what 
they consider a stain upon their escutcheon. But what do we now 
sec ? France extending the hand of fellowship to the Lord Mayor 
of London and his aumevons retinue, in a manner unknown to Eng- . 
lishmen, and wholly ijnexpected. The city of Paris not only gave 
her English guests a free passage by land and sea, but for the first 
time abolished the passport system, aud what was perhaps still 
more ^;reeable, the inspection of John Bull's portmanteau at Bou- 
logne and the barriers — a courtesy unheard of in the English works 
on etiquette, and which, it is to be hoped, may teach them a lesson 
in politeness and cordiality of feeling.- ■ 

The Files were opened on Saturday the 2d inst. with a sumptu- 
ous dinner, given by M. Berger, the Pi-efeet of the Seine, in bebaif 
of the city of Paris, at the H6tel de Ville. No place could have 
been selected more appropriate for the .opening of the festivities — a 
palace distinguished alike for its munificence and architectural 
beauty — the residence of the Prefect, and the head-quartere of the 
Corps de Ville, or municipality of Paris, About sis o'clock the 
whole of the vasS range of rooms, fitted up for festive receplions, 
were thrown open, and the invited guests began to assemble. At a 
lale hour the Lord Mayor of London and his suite arrived, dressed 
in courtly style, and full of consequence, M. Berger welcomed tiem 
to the hospitafities of Paris in a manner peculiarly happy, in which 
he alluded to the position of his own country and that of Great 
Britain among the nations of the earth, and the importance of culti- 
vating relations of amity and friendship between the two people. 
Ttie Lord from London, after being informed by an interpreter at his 
elbow as to the purport of the Frenchman's remarks, replied in the 
same complimentary strain, and pledged in a bumper of good old 
likeni't/i wine the future and growing ft'iendsliip of France and 
Groat Britain. The dinner party was composed of some of the most 
f the two countiies, besides many from other 
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niitions, who happened to he in the oitj, and whose presence adcled 
mucli to the eiijoyineiit and biiUiance of the occasion. 

At nine o'clock the cloth was removed, and the guests were 
ushered jato a room appropriated for theatiicals. The best peiforai- 
ers in the city were selected, and a w>iDedy arranged for the evening 
was presented in real French style, much to the amusement of tlie 
party. The closing scene of the evening was decidedly the most 
interesting. The comedy being concluded, lie guests were attractf 
ed to the Grand Saloon by the sound of many voices and music of 
surpassing beauty. All of the first-rate musicians that could be 
procured, assisted by one hundred operatic voices, and conducted by 
the celebrated StrausiS, were placed on an elevated stage in one end 
of the brilliantly illuminated room, where they discoursed music of 
the most select charaotev in a manner highly creditable, and much 
to the gratification of all who had the pleasure of being present. 

The following day he ng Sunday ( vh ch s the day n France,) 
the same circle of guests anl th stnds nore vere nv ted by the 
Prefect of Paris io v s t tl e galleres anit syl an shales of Ver- 
sailles, rendered espe ally att t ve \j the ai nouncenent that the 
grandes eaux would he seen n f 11 play Fr m an early hour in 
the morning until late m the iflemoon the powers of aecommoda- 
t on aiitve Ironte and me gawke lailwiys were put to a se eie test 
by tl e incessant crow Is besieging their termini and iik ng to be 
convejel at any price to the pilicp of all the glories of France 
They ] rove 1 equal to the emergency and train aftei tii n witl two 
locomotives and one mile in length cram ned withm and witl ut 
weie liapatohod with a degiee of oider lud pun<tuality whi h is 
rirely seen in other countries on sut,h occasions 

Versailles is situited about four leagues fiom the cap tal and 
contains a population of 30 000 mhab tants The chifeau and 
two small palaces called the Grind Ti anon ind Petit Trianon n 
stitute the onlv attractions of th place The pal ice wis built by 
Louia XIV^ at the enormous cist nf f (y mill ons steihi ^ mclul 
ing the gardens and fountains It is coi si le ed the finest pakce 
in the world and ectainly possesses attractions far supenor fo my 
thing to he seen in Englind It belongs to the gtvemment an! is 
IvPj t [ dt n enn m is exjen e as t pla c ot e o t f st au£,i,rf 
The It I jnj re hiat u 1 oi 1 h ugh the stdt i\ rtm nt v.\ ch 
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are six miles in length, beautifully fiirnislied, and filled with paint- 
ings of the old masters and modern artiata of merit, forming a com- 
plete histoiy of Fi-ance, and furnishing the visitor with a collection 
of the fine aits no where else to be seen. After viewing and admir- 
ing the beauties of the chateau, the company were invited into the 
gardens, where the waters of iniinmerable fountains sparkled in the 
glowing sunshine of aa lovely a day as ever dawned. The aspect of 
the grounds, filled with beautiful avenues,, broad sheets of water, ex- 
otics from CTCry clime, statuary, promenaders attired in every con- 
ceivable hne, and the feathery jets spouting in a thousand forms, 
was brilliant in the extreme. As the hour approaehed for the prin- 
cipal fountain in the J'iece de Neptune to launch its maze of glitter- 
ing sprays into the ait, the sloping bank of turf which forms a vast 
araphitheatre around it became more and more densely crowded with 
spectators. At about five o'clock the Loi-d Mayor of London and 
the invited guests made their appearance in a space immediately in 
front of the fountain allotted to those who were provided with cards 
of invitation. Over one hundred thousand persons were present 
on this occasion, and when the Prefect gave the signal for the outr 
break of the waters, a stream of jels crossing each other in the most 
gtaceful curves, spread itself out high and wide over the seething 
surface of the great basin, accompanied by the martial strains of 
music and the shouting of the populace, and forming upon the 
whole a scene of incredible splendor. After remaining some time 
contemplating the spectacle befoi'e them, fie vast crowd gradually 
began to move, and poured its streams through the various gates of 
the park once more to invade the railway stations. 

Tlie gorgeous festival given by the President of the Republic in 
the galleries and gardens of St. Cloud, on Monday evening, consti- 
tuted the third of the series oi f&tes, and will long be remembered 
by all who had the pleasure of witnessing the happy receptioa given 
by Louis Napoleon to the Lord Mayor of London, in the favorite 
cii&teau of his uncle, the Emperor. The palace, which is now the 
summer residence of the President, is beautifully situated on the 
Seine, two leagues west of Paris, and is one of the most elegant and 
inteieating countiy seats in all France. The buildings and outr 
grounds are on a small scale compared witii Vei'sailles, but it is far 
moi-e desirable as a place of leaidence, and certainly much better 
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suit«d for Napoleon, who, unlike his predecessor the King, has no 
respDMihilities to look" after, and consequently requires but little 
room in his state of single blessedness. The Corinthian order pre- 
vails in the construction of the outer walls, and the interior is iitfed 
up in a style that smacts more of royalty than republicanism. Val- 
uable furniture and costly ornaments adorn tiie state apartments, 
and the walls are hung with Gobelin tapestry, containing exquisite 
copies from the series of paintings executed by Rubens for Marie de 
Medicis. The p^k, which is about four leagues in circumference, 
is beautifully diversified, presenting varieties of wood and water, 
patches of level swai'd, and picturesque acehvities of the most agree- 
able character. At three o'clock, the hour appointed for the recep- 
tion, the road to St. Cioud was lined with the elegant equipages of 
the invited guests, the dazzling display of the military, and thcfu- 
aands of people assembled on the sidewalks to witness the gorgeous 
retinue. Arrived at the palace, the President and the Lord Mayor 
of London promenaded through the state apartments and gardens, 
accompanied by their suites, and receiving the civilities of tiieir 
guests amid the playing of fountains and sweet str^ns of mardal 
music, until the banqueting hour was announced. Here a scene was 
presented that reminded me very much of an American barbecue. 
The table was set in the Salle de POrangerie, v/heTO the events of tke 
18th Bramaire took place, a long and plain room measuring about 
one hundred and "forty by seventy feet. As soon as the doors wei-e 
opened, the crowd rushed in, ladies and all, mating a general scram- 
ble for the edibles and wines, equal to the famous mob at the recent 
entertainment at Guildhall in London. The French officers, who 
constituted a considerable part of the company, acted on this occa- 
sion in a manner totally different from the real character of French 
gentlemen, and very disrespectfully to their invited guests. They 
contrived in the general struggle to occupy tlie best places at table ; 
eating and drinking half the spoils of war, spilling the remainder in 
the struggle, and swdlowing more ice than might have served to 
cool the ardor of the whole French army, doubtless to mark their 
delicate appreciation of similar proceedings on the part of John Bull 
at Guildhall. But, bating tliese trifles, which were, perhaps, only 
concessions fo English habits and tastes, we have ample reason to be 
thankful for tie bounteous hospitalities snd festivities at St. Cloud. 
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The following aflernoon the Marquis and Marcbioneaa of Noi-- 
manby gave a gi'aud i-eception, which may b« considered as pai't of 
the exhibition fStes, the intention being to do honor to those who 
participated in the previous enteitainments. ' The cards of invitation . 
intimated that their "Excellencies would be at home" from three 
to six, and soon after three nearly all of the gueata bad. ai'rived at 
the embassy. Each one's name was called out, and they were re- 
ceived by the ambassador, who stood at the entrance of the second 
saloon, and introduced them to the ambassadress. At four o'clock th* . 
President of the Eepublic arrived, dressed in plain clothes, as at the 
fete of St. Cloud, wearing the grand cordon of the Legion of Honor. 
Soon after he was announced the Prince gave his arm to the Mar- 
chioness of Nonnanby, and proceeded to a beautiful lawn, at the back 
of the II6tel, where seats had been placed for the accommodation 
of the company, and where they were entertained with military and 
other airs by an excellent brass band at the extremity of the lawn, 
relieved occasionally by an orchestra in the gallery of the hotel, and 
an American r(^e-dancer, who performed all s&rte of antics in a 
manner highly creditable to his profession, and amusing those whose 
tastes run in that way. Soon after these exhibiidons, the doors of 
the buffet were thrown open, and the choicest refreshments in great 
abundance were at tlie disposition of the company. The party was 
one of the largest and most elegant of the season. The company 
retired gradually at an early hour in order to make the necessary 
preparations for the grand ball given by M. Bei'ger, the Prefect of 
the Seine, at the Hotel de Ville, which presented a spectacle of 
magnificonce not often witnessed in the sober working world in 
which we live, and which might be called the crowning festival of 
the series, did we not remember that the spectacle of the gi'eat re- 
view in the Champ de Mars, and the dramatic representation at the 
opera the following day, were each, in their own peeuJiar manner, as 
splendid and as grajifying as those which preceded them. 

It is impossible to speak or write of scenes like these, if we 
express the admiration and approval which they demand, without 
using language that, to those who were not privileged to be present, 
may appear exaggerated and fandful ; but even the cooler judgment 
of those far away, who will merely read of those scenes, will approve 
the spirit which dictated them, and look hopefully towards the good 
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results that must undoubtedly flow from them. In this ball of un- 
rivalled splendor, the ancient supremacy of tliis beautiful <aty in its 
own unapproachable hue has been vmdicataj to the full. Each 
element of life; and beauty, and gi'ace, which Paris knows so well 
how to use, was invoked and answered to the appeal. And if the 
appeal was somewhat overcharged — if invention, taxed beyond its 
powers, has here and there approached the verge of extravagance, 
we must not eomplMn, hut attribute all to a worthy and hospitable 
intention. On this occasion the entire pahice was thrown open, and 
illuminated iu a manner far more pleasing to look at than easy to 
describe. The company, after wending their way through a line of 
cavalry one mile in length, amid the shouts of the populace on the 
sidewalks, were ushered into the state apartments by way of the 
lofty marble staircise upon which were placed corbeila of the rarest 
flowers, intermingled with tall girandoles of gilt bronze, a blaae of 
light being poured dowa on the whole from chandeliera suspended 
from the roof. The landing above presented even a richer display 
of shrubs and floiffii's, and all so arranged as to be in keeping with 
the han^ngs of tiia adjoining rooms. Two ball rooms were fitted 
out for dancing, the nu^iflcent Galerie des FHes on t!ie one side, 
and the Salle du Trtne on the other. In tlie former, the celebrated 
Strauss, who came up from the baths of Vichy to preside at this 
great festival with a superb orchestra, were stationed on an elevated 
stage in one end of the room, thus presenting an unbroken view of 
the entire apartment, with a long range of pillars on each side, and 
the rays of a thousand was lights beaming on the cm-tains of white ■ 
and yellow silk, on the delicate ornamental paintings of the walls, 
the many-colored flags of all nations which waved above, and the 
beauty and grace of eveiy clime below, formed a coup d'ml of sur- 
passing brilliancy. The Salle dv, Tr&rte was also fitted up in an ele- 
gant manner, and the apartments between the ball rooms were ar- 
ranged with equal magnificence and taste. Nothing could surpass 
the beauty of the brocade furniture, tapestry, statuary, and gilt 
bronzes that every where met the eye. The open Court of Louis 
XIV. was filled with flowers, and brilliantly lit up, serving as a place 
of promenade during the night. The play of water in the fountain 
which occupied the centre of the square, and the odor of the flowers 
and orange trees placed around, -were delightfully refreshing after the 
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iieat of the crowded ball wonia. At half-past eleven the hall was at 
its height, when the President of the Republic and the Lord Mayor 
of London made their appearance. They were received throughout 
their progi'ess with every mark of respect, and actnowledged their- 
reception by saluting on eaeh side. It ia estimated that sii: thou- 
sand persona were present during the evening, and the arrangements 
were ao complete that not the least confusion arose. Out of this vast 
assembly our own country was well represented — citizens from nearly 
every State in the Union were preaent, and none more largely repre- 
sented than Tennessee. 

On the following day Paris " abandoned itaelf^" to use its own 
phrase, to a fete that all were permitted to see. The previous lfet«s 
were exclusive and narrowed within particular limiis ; but when the 
day arrived for the grand review and sham fight, the whole city as 
it were turned out, and for the first time exhibited symptoms of 
a popular holiday. The French leap to the sound of a trumpet, and 
woik themselves up into ecstasies in the midst of the roar of cannon. 
Republican simplicity and economy ia utterly lost sight of and dazzled 
by the sp^kle of epaulets, and only a few minds of the first order 
evei' soar above the regime of percussion muskets and revolving 
pistols. At aji early hour of the day hawkers eiied the pi-ogratmne 
of the operations along all the principal streets, which were crowded 
with working men and women hurrying weatwai'd to the all-attraet- 
ive Champ de Mars. The sea of humanity continued to flow in un- 
interrupted streams until three o'clock, (the hour appointed for the 
mock battle,) when the field of action was skirted by deep ranks of 
an eagei, but oiderly orowd Eveiy available pomt was occupied — 
houaetcps furnished perches for thousands Every elevated gaiden 
was conveited into a pile of s liiolding tenmtei bj enthusiastn. 
spectators iimed with Icli scopes, etc 

Wilhout giving \ou the details of military cporitiong wliirh 
would pio^e dij and iminteiesting, I will meiely sketch the gencial 
notion cf the plan, and the chaiacter ot the ground The Chimp 
do Mai's is a laige open sp^ce, bounled by trees on two sides, and 
stietehmg m the shape of an oblong square from one of the facades 
of the InvaHdes to the liver Seine. The field is as turfless as the 
public square in Kashville, and about as dry and dusty. Opposite 
the centre of it a substantial stone bridge (the Pont de Vienne) 
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crosses tlie Seiije, not far ftoni the celebrated Champs Elys^es, and 
above the biidge on 'Bie opposite bajik the ground liaea in steep 
heights and ridges covered with houses. The ridge is termed the 
Trocadero, and this was the place of battle. One army was sup- 
posed to be in the Champ de Mars, the other on the heights of the 
Trocadero. Those in the field wore the attacking body. The bridge 
of VJenne was supposed to be well defended by tlie troops occu- 
pying the heights beyond it, so that it became necessary for the as- 
sailing army not only to attack the Pont de Vienne, but to throw a 
bridge of pontoons over the river, so as to attack the Trocadero 
troops in front and flank. This manoeuvre accomplished, and the 
Pont de Vienne forced at the same time, the battle was to be waged 
among the slopes of the Trocadero, until tlie invading party, repulsed, 
recroseed the bridge pursued by their opponents, and the engagement 
was to end in-a pitched battle in the Champ de Mars. This is a 
faint description of the preconcerted plan of the manceuvre. At 
' tliree o'clock, the troops, having arrived from their respective barracks, 
began to take up their stations as above described, I was infoniied 
by an officer, that, including thS artillery, infantry, and cavalry, 
thei* were on the ground nearly fiity thousand men, which I si 
to be correct, as there are more than one hundred thousand t 
within the barriers of Paris. Soon after the two conflicting ai'mies 
were an-anged in battle array, Louis Napoleon entered the field, on 
a noble animal, followed by a gaily uniformed staff, all mounted on 
handsome chargera, and composed of representatives of eveiy 
French cavalry regiment, and many belonging to foreign seiTices, 
among wliich I noticed English, Prussian, and Tuscan officers. The 
President as he rode along was waimly greeted by the tribunals and 
populace, which he received in a manner of becoming grace and 
dignity. He had been but a few minutes in the field when opera- 
tions commenced, and the first rush of light infantiy was made 
across the bridge, supported by the fire of field aitillery from both 
the lower and upper sides. Into tiie minuti% of the campaign, which 
lasted one hour and a halt^ I do not intend to enter, not being suffi- 
ciently acquainted with military tactics to ^ve an intelligible de- 
scription. Indeed, the dust in the field created by the cavalry was 
so dense that I lost sight of part of the operations conducted in the 
vicinity of the Pont de Vienne, 
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The preconcerted engagement went on according to stipulation- 
tlie artilleiy on both sides of the river kept up an incessant fire ; the 
attaoting columns, supported by field pieces and cavaliy, rushed 
cheeiingly across the bridge, and the roll of mualtetry swelled upon 
tlie breeze like the continuous rattle of drams in the distance. The 
heights of the Trocadero were thus obsUnately contested for nearly 
an hour, the filing being incessant, and the movement of the troops 
exceedingly rapid, when the attacking party began to ^ve way. 
Their drums and bugles sounded the retreat, and they I'ecrossed the 
bridge, covered by the fire, of the artillery, while regiments as yet 
unengaged advanced to receive the enemy on Mther flank. Some 
good artillery movement followed, the retreating party sweeping the 
bridge with their field pieces, and then retiring, covering the move- 
ment by rapid charges of cavalry as the head-quarters of the enemy's 
columns marched Irom the bridge. The same manoeuvres were four 
tjmos repeated — firat by the tirailleurs — then those of the attacking 
but repulsed party retreated, and the two lines of artillery opened 
their fire. Supported in this manner, the cavalry dashed out; their 
opponents formed ipto squares, and I'epnlsed them, stall, however, -re- 
tiring and allowing the sharp shootera and artilleiy to come agwn 
into play. In this engagement of the contending parties was con- 
tained the whole of the strategy. I was particularly interested 
duiing the engagement in observing the powers, docility, and fine 
qimlilies of the horses of the cavalry, lancers, huesars, and cuirassiers. 
They are far superior to those in the English service, and ai'e much 
better trained to stand the smoke of powder, la the chai'ge these 
tJcopsutteied ■twill '.hneljng cij art Ike the yell of an Ameuca 
lud an but to the 1 ighest notei of a Fienchm-m s voice The 
I n era m ohaigmg kej t in ranks like cnudssiei^ and miAa no sho\ 
t using then weapon? hdln^ the pomts steadily m the iir The 
cu lassiers and hussars flourished their swcids but neither made any 
u'ie of fireams carbines, of pistils The sham fight being over the 
ntendmg imnies umtpl their slren^l, and. deSKfc F- I**»g ^^ 
m\gnificent procession befiie the Pre«id^^^£tt(«^«^b!ic,and di=i- 
t n^ushed guests in the tnbunes — arms psesAid and bands play 
mg— maiching to their respects e bwr-tcks highly icli^hted with 
thp pe)loiman(,i,a ot the day I^e generals in command of the 
Irxjs weie dcnerd! Ooniit who oc iified the T oeadero and 
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General Guillabert, whose forces were stationed in the Champ de 
Mars. 

Oa the same evening, the long and splendid ffit«s of the week 
were concluded with a magaifioeut opera, confined exclusively to 
those who were so fortunate as to procure tickets of invitation. The 
roajor portion of the entertfu.nments produced for the occasion were 
evidently chosen with a view of enabling the foreign visitors to 
form some idea of the immense musical, scenic, and terpsichorean 
resources of this celebrated place of amusement. They consisted of 
the fii'st act of Halevy's opera Im. Juive, the fourth act of Meyer- 
beer's Buffuenols, and the second act of Auber's Enfant Prodigue. 
Nothing conid exceed the magnificence of decoration, and the scenic 
efiects with which those fragments of the glories of the opera were 
produced. But the greatest event of the evening was an operatic 
divertissement composed expressly for the occasion, and entitled Les 
Nations. In the words of the programme, the piece is in honor of 
"the. Titans, who by their new conquests have brought steel and 
iron to obedience." The whole affair was gotten up to represent the 
Exhibition — the Crystal Palace, and the marvels, of art, science, and . 
manufacturing skill collected within it, in wliich ample homage 
should be rendered to the various nations which have contributed to 
that magnificent and wonderful collection. The house was crowded 
to excess, and the ecmpd'adl was brilliant in the extreme — nearly the 
entire auditory being in full dress. Moat of the distinguished men of 
France, with the Lord Mayor of London and his suite, were present 

It is impossible io reflect on the brilliant scenes which I have so 
feebly described without congi'atulating both the hospitable enter- 
tainers and their honored guests, on what each have achieved for 
their respective countries. Prom flrst to last, Paris" has worthily 
maintained her ancient character, as the city of chivalry, and the 
home of arts. The refined taste and dignified splendor which pie- 
sidcd over and illustrated all the proceedings, were in every way 
worthy to be remembered by nil who had the privilege of participa- 
tion. The Fetes of 1851 marh an epoch in the intercoui'se between 
France and England, from which we ainc.ere]y hope there will be 
dated the establishment of relations of peace and amity, based upon 
the surest of all foundations, a familial' acquaintance on the part of 
flaeh with the real chaiaotar and purposes of the other. 
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LETTER TWENTY TWO 

Antm El r Belgiur 



Several days previous to our departure fi om the gay acenci of Paris, 
the note of preparation might have been heard throughout the 
Hatel Meuriee in the Rue Rivoh, somewhat louder than usual, much 
to the annoyance of the English, who generally infest (he establish- 
ment ; and more particularly of our excellent hostess, who disliked 
the idea of parting with old friendsj who had graced her table d'Mte 
so long that she began almost to tegai'd them as members of her 
family. Couriers and valets do place (who are generally indispensable 
nuisances) were running to and fro and changing heavy American 
trunks for light malleposle bages, and collecting for their employers 
all the little essentials requisite for a European tour ; and at the time 
nppointed three parties of Americans, forming a goodly number, set 
off together by way of the railroad for Brussels, the capital of 
Bej^um, passing ew route through a country wholly devoid of in- 
terest, being nothing more than a dreary plain with here and there 
an interminable avenue, small patches of vines of a short low; kind, 
not trained in festoons, but about straight sticks, and a few queer old 
towns, drawbridged and walled, with odd old towers at the angles 
like grotesque faces. Ruinous old buildings of all sorts, sometimes 
an hGtcl de ville, sometimes a guard house, sometimes a low dwell- 
ing-house covered with lightning rods, and sometimes an old chateau 
with a rank garden prolific in dandelion, are the standard objects 
that meet the eye, repeated over and over agmn. The monotony, 
however, of the country was somewhat alleviated by the excellence 
and comfort of the cars, together with the politeness and strict at- 
tention bestowed on the passengeifl by the conductor and officers of 
tlia road. We reached Bnissels in about eight hours, including the 
detention at the custom house, and procured excellent apartments 
at the H6tel Bellevue, situated near the King's Palace, and fronting 
' on the Park, the moat convenient and central part of the city. 
Brnssels is a miniatui'e Paris, and to one who has visited the French 
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metropolis and is acquainted with Paiisiau luauners and costumes 
the similarity will be readily observed. Besides the language, which 
is the same, {with the exception of the lower orders, who apeak 
only Flemish,) and a certain affectation of French style perceptible 
in society here, the town of Brussels has its little opera, ils cafSs 
like those in the Palais Royal, a palace garden, called the Tuileries, 
and ils Boulevards resembling those of the city of Paris. It has a 
population of about one hundred and fifty thousand, including the 
suburbs, and contains many handsome- public bnildinga, distinguished 
alike for beauty and architectural superiority. The King's Palace, 
Palace of the Prince of Orange, (the late King of Holland,) Palais 
de la Nation, built by Maria Theresa for the meetings of the Council 
of Brabant, Cathedral and Hfttel de Villa, are all beautiful build- 
ings and much admired. In the public squares I noticed several 
monuments, statues and jela, of some merit. The Place des MaHyra 
contains a large monument, erected over the grave of more than 
three hundred Belgians, who were killed in the revolution of 1830. 
It consists of a marble statue of Liberty on a pedestal with a kneel- 
ing genius in each of the four comers. Below and aivjund it runs a 
sort of subterranean gallery or catacomb, which contains tlie remiuna 
of the slain. And in the Place Eoyal there stands a bronze eques- 
trian statue of Godfrey of Bouillon that attracts much attention. The 
most remai'kable object, however, is one of the jets, situated near ths 
centime of the city, visited by all strangers, and regarded by the 
citiaens with peculiar reverence. It is called the Manikin, and re- 
presents an ebon-looking figure in a stooping posture, spouting a 
small jet of water high in the air, to the admiration of the crowd 
that always stands around. Once every year this little figure is taken 
down, dressed up in court stylo, and canied round the city in state, 
followed by a large procession, and then replaced on the pedestal 
assigned for it. 

For the last few years Brussels has increased her business opera^ 
tions far beyond any other period. Every branch of industry appears 
to be thriving, and more particularly her manufactures, the most re- 
markable of which is that of lace, celebrated all over the world. 
Strangers are allowed to visit these establish meets and examine the 
process of lace making, which is exceedingly curious and interesting. 
"The peculiarity, in addition to the finen)»3, which distinguishes it. 
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iR that the patterns are worked separately with most microscopic 
mmuteness, and are atterwarils sewed on." Some of these estah- 
hshmenta have aa many as two thousand females constantly em- 
ployed, many of whom are required to work in confined dark rooma, 
into which light is admitted only partially by a-small aperture, in 
order to discipline the eye to spinning the flax to that weh-liie fine- 
ness which constitutes the chief excellence of the fabric. 

From Brussels the stranger always visits the field of Waterloo, a" 
beautiful drive of about twelve miles through the Forest of Soigne. 
described by Eyroa aa the Foi'est of Aidennes. This region of country 
has been appropriately termed the "cockpit" of Europe,, as it has been 
for ages the ground upon which the powers of Europe have decided 
their difficulties. Besides the fields of Waterloo and Quatre Bras, 
through which the road passes, Wavre, Fleurus, Ligny, and the little 
village of EamilUes, where Marlborough gained one of hia victories 
over the French and Bavarians, lie within the province of Brabant 
not far from the roadside. Long before reaching Waterloo we were 
assailed by guides and relie-venders, who mate their living like their 
fathers before them by repeating over to every new comer the samo 
stereotyped story, and selling buttons and bullets manufactured for 
the purpose, and buried in the ground a short time in order to give 
them an old rusty appearance. Each guide has at his tongue's end 
two stories — one for the English and the allied powers, and the other 
for the French and Americans — which they relate in the most enthu- 
siastic manner. 

By a natural instinct they are able to locate the visitor immedi- 
ately, and if he be an English subject, look out for the high oulo- 
gium upon Wellington and his Spartan hand ; but if^ on the con- 
trary, he he an American citizen, (who are supposed here to favor 
the French side of the question,) they will speak of the disadvan- 
tageous position occupied by Napoleon, and the failure of Grouchy 
in executing his ordera, which resulted in the ovorihrow of the 
French army. 

The best view of the field ia from the top of the Mound of the 
Belglc Lion, erected to commemorate the spot where the Prince 
of Orange was wounded. It is a vast heap of earth collected from 
the field of battle, and thrown up to the height of two hundred 
feet, beneath which the bones of friends and foes lie indiacrimi- 
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nately together ; a flight of steps leads up to the top, which is sur- 
mounted by a Irage cast lion facing France, with- its right paw placed 
on a globe, conveying the idea of exultation and defiance, which 
has been denied, and said to he intended only as a memorial, a trophy 
and a tomb. The field from this, eminence presents the appearance 
of a perfectly open and undulating plain of great fertility and beauty, 
and the places so renowned in history are now covered with products 
of peace and industry. The following morning our agreeable pai'ty 
that set out together from Paris found it necessary to separate, as 
J>ur plans were different ; one party started for the cold region of 
St. Petersburg, another for the banks of the beautiful Khine, and the 
third for this curious old city. Antwerp is a strongly fortafied piac«, 
and contains a population of about eighty thousand. In the height 
of its splendor and prosperity, during the sixteenth century, it is said 
to have numbered two hundred thousand, and was the richest and ■ 
most eommevoial city in Ehivope. Its merchants weiii princes in 
wealth, and their houses splendid palaces. "During this period as 
many as twenty-five hundred vessels were sometimes seen at one 
time, lying ia the Schelde, laden with the productions of all quarter 
of the globe ; five hundred loaded wagons on an average entered 
its gates daily from the country. The amount of money put into 
circulation annually was enormous ; and five thousand merchants 
met twice every day on the exchange." The decay and fall of its 
prosperity is attributed to the establishment of the Inquisition, imd 
tyranny of Alva, under the directions of his haughty master, Philip 
II. of Spain, which drove thousands of industiious citizens to seek 
refuge elsewhere ; and to the memorable siege of fourteen months 
in 1685, which ended in its capture by the Duke of Parma. Like 
Brussels, it has of late years improved very much, and although in- 
ferior to many places m a i,ommeicial point of view, it possesses 
many attractions for the stronger fond of looking at the curiosities 
of antiquity, and the works of ancient artists. ■ It would be sufficient 
tomention the great nam''s of Rubens (who lived here) and of Van- 
dyck, Teniers, Jordaens, Quentm Mat^ys, etc, who were natives of 
Antwerp, or its neighborhood, to show the high reputation it deserves 
for its encouragement of the arts. Although trade and commerce 
have deserted Antwerp, their consequences, in a variety of instances, 
particularly in the great works of art produced here, still remain 
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behind ; the power and genius of Kubens and Vandyct, whose 
maateifiieces are still to be seen here in the museum and churches, 
are no where else to be equally undewtood aud appreciated. 

In thia city the Caiholio religion has full sway; nearly all the 
churches belong to them, and most of the citizens are attached to 
the Catholic faith. In these old buildings, several of which are very 
line, there is much to interest one unaccustomed to such things. In 
the Dominican church there is a representation of Calvary, an arti- 
ficial eminence rmsed against the walls of the eburch covered with 
slate or rock-work, and planted with statues of saints, angels, patri- 
archs, and prophets. On the summit is a representatJtft of the cru- 
cifixion, and at the base there is a grotto takeu in imitation of the 
Holy Sepiilchre in Jerusalem. As we entered it the body of Christ 
was presented to our view, encircled with tlie habiliments of silt and 
muslin ; while to the face of the rock near the entrance are attached 
boards covered and painted to represent the glowing flames of pur- 
gatory, in the midst of which appear a number of faces, bearing the 
expression of agony, and intended to remind the people of thi; 
sufferings of the souls of; the ivicted in tliat place of .toi-ment. The 
Cathedral of Notre Dame is one of the largest churches and most 
beautiful specimens of Gothic architecture in the Netherlands; tht^ 
great attraction in it, is the celebrated masterpiece of Rubens — the 
Descent from the Cross ; but, to me, the iSte of the ascension of the 
Virgin Mary, taken in connection with the magnificence of the dress, 
the costliness of the jewels, and the singularity of the Catholic forms, 
constituted one of the most curious spectacles I have ever witnessed; 
On the day of this celebration, which is in the month of August, the 
whole city was crowded with people from the country, who flocked 
in with their baskets of provisions aud gala apparel to witness the 
ffete, affoiding me an opportunity which I should not otherwise have 
had of seeing the mannere and costumes of the people. 

Take it all togethei', Antwerp is rather a queer old place ; partic- 
ularly to an American, who is so little accustomed to the old way of 
doing things. Eveiy thing here is done according to law, which 
applies to eveiy occupation and pei'son, from King Leopold himself 
down to the lowest fish-monger. While walking through the streets, 
my attention was attraoted to a crowd of pei'sons standing around 
an iion railing, in which there were fifty or a hundred baskets filled 
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with live craw-fish, which they were selling off at auction to. the 
highest bidder ; upon inquiry, I was infonned that they were not 
allowed to sell them privately, but required to carry them to certMn 
places established by law, and sell to the person who gives the 
highest bid, 

Belgium is one of the most beautiful and interesting countries in 
Europe; the soil is of the best quality, and cultivated upon scientific 
principles, reminding me forcibly of the manner of culture in Eng-- 
land. Since the separation of the Netherlands and the elevation of 
TTing Leopold to the throne, Belgium has prospered in a manner 
that sorprisae even her own people. 



LETTER TWEKTY-THKEE. 



After spending several days most delightfully in examining the an- 
tiquities of Antwerp, we took passage on a Dutch steamer for the 
city of Rotterdam, a trip occupying eight hours, and wholly devoid 
of interest. The scenery on the Schelde and Maas, like tliat of the 
MisMsaippi below New-Orleans, is entirely monotonous, having low 
banks, little or no cultivation, and inferior -habitations. The banks 
of the Maas are covered with wind-mills, all of which were in full 
operatiou when we neared the city, presenting a scene entirely new 
to me, and so singular in appearance, that I could but reflect upon 
the ingenuity of man and the gi'eat variety of ways rraoi-ted to in 
this part of the word to reclaim lands from the water ; while we in 
America had thousands and thousands of acres high and dry, occu- 
pied only by, a few straggling settlers and the wild beasts of the 
forest. These mills are nearly all occupied by families who make 
their living solely by their operations in manufactures, grinding pur- 
poses, and in pumping water off the lands, which is absolutely ne- 
ctary to protect them from the invasion of the sea. They are not 
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confined alone to this region, but are scattered all ovor the land, as 
Btimerons as the saad on tlie sea-shore, and the siare in heaven. 
Hollaad ie emphatically a country of wind-mills, canals, dykes, and 
ditches; without them the visitor would fail to realizn his idea of 
the Dutchman's home, and the Dutchman himself would feel very 
much like a duck out of wat«r. 

The city of Kottordam, since the separation of Holland and Bel- 
jj;ium^ has increased rapidly in population and commercial import- 
ance. It is huilt in the form of a' triangle, and consists of as many 
canals as streets ; tlie three principal ones open in the river, and 
communicate with numerous smaller canals which intersect the 
town ; thus not only keeping the' canals constantly supplied with 
water, tut, hj the ehbing and flowing of the lake, a circulation is 
tept up which prevents stagnation and sickness. This city, hke most 
commercial places, possesses few attractions in the way of fine public 
buildings and monuments of' art ; but to a stranger who has never 
seen a Dufeh town before, it is particularly interesting. After pro- 
curing lodgings at the new Bath Hotel, on the Quay; sufficiently 
comfortable for one night, we commenced the wort of sight-seeing, 
which is considered by experienced travellers as a matter of no 
small moment, as it involves in most instances not only expense but 
fatigue and annoyances without number. Having no special object 
to see but a bronze statue of Erasmus, erected near the centre of the 
city on a wide bridge over a canal, we occupied the afternoon in 
merely walking through the streets and observingthe novel and pic- 
turesque combination of water, bridges, and shipping in the heart of 
a populous city. The buildings are mostly constructed with the 
gables facing the street, and often overhanging the foundation more 
than a foot, a peculiarity more striking in the narrow thoroughferes, 
as it frequently occurs that the houses are so close together at the 
top that the sun never reaches the inhabitants below. This is to be 
attributed to the insecurity of the foundations, the whole city being 
built on piles which must settle and give way more or less by the 
action of time. While examining the structure of the houses as we 
passed along, our attention was drawn to another Dutch custom 
which is exceedingly annoying to curious young men who delight 
in receiving the fiirtive glances of the fair ones. By means of little 
mirrors (spions) projecting in front of the windows, and consisting 
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of two pieces of glass placed at an angle of 45° to each other, the 
one reflecting up, and the other down the street, the Dutch lady 
may see all that passes outside, without the trouhle of going to the 
window, or the necessity of exposing herself to the vulgar gaze. 
Here she sits ensconced behind the gauue blind, knitting, sewing or 
reading, according to her fancyj while we poor fellows go stumbling 
along blind to all their charms and indifferent to their gaze. 

Being excluded by this vile custom ftom a sight of the Dutch 
aristocracy, we determined not to be butdone, and proceeded to the 
Kirmess, a sort of fair or carnival that exhibits many peculiarities 
of character. . The streets in the portion of the city where we wit- 
nessed this exhibilion were lined On either ade with booths, in which 
all kinds of comic representations, of a low nature were presented, 
and every namable trinket offered for sale. In Antwerp, I witnessed 
tie sale of craw-fish and frogs at auction, which is required by a 
municipal law ; and at this fair, gingerbread and'pancakes, baked on 
the spot and cried off to the highest bidder by rosy-cheeked ^rls, 
seemed to be in great demand, and created more interest than all 
else besides. To a stranger who is fond of a good meny laugh, a visit 
to one of these fairs is worth, of itself, a trip to Holland ; for, aside 
from the various esbibitions and sales at auction, he is furnished 
with the opportunity of hearing national melodies and witne^ng , 
the peculiarities of dress and manners among the lower classes. The 
servant girls, when being hired, always stipulate with their masters 
for a certain number of holidays or kirmess-days ; and they swarm 
at these festivals in company with their " sweethearts," (whom they 
frequently hire for the occasion,) attend in their best gala gowns, 
the wfflstband of which usually stidkes them just below the armpit, 
which, together with the gold headband, curious hats, and wooden 
shoes, forms a complete picture, and subject of mirth for the stran- 
ger. 

The following morning we started to the Hague, per railroad, as 
far as the ancient town of De!i>,, where we changed our conveyance 
for variety sake, and tried the canal, which we found to be far more 
comfortable, although less expeditious. Tbie railway, which con- 
nects Rotterdam and Amsterdam, the two principal cities in Holland, 
was the first constructed, and is due to' the enterprise of a public 
y whose aflairs are managed by a council of administrators 
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consisting of Ato commissioners and the engineer. The gauge of 
this road is two metres — six and a half feet English — from centre to 
centre of the rails, and the carriages dispropoi-tionately wide, which 
causes an unsteady and disagreeable motion. The ofScere of the 
road are exceedingly remiss in their attentions to passengers, and 
the Dutch customs of singing discordantly and smoking intolerably, 
render the trip absolutely disagreeable. Upon the canal, however, 
we fared much better; the boats are large, perfectly clean, well 
managed, and make between four and fire miles an hour. In this 
country many femilies live altogether on the water, some of whom 
were never known to sleep under the roof of a house. They take to 
a canal boat as naturally as a "Westerner to a log-cabin, and have 
on board what is necessary for their wants in life. You Would be 
surprised to see tJie largest boats drawn by women, assisted occa- 
sionally by a dog harnessed up in the manner of a horse. 

The women of Holland are univei'sally larger and more athletic 
thaa the men, and with the aid of a strap fastened round the body, 
they di'aw for many miles boats to which we in America would at- 
tach two or more horses. Indeed, they may be said to do all the 
work of the country. In the field, shop, dairy, and all other places, 
she wiU be seen toiling away, while her husband is seeking his for- 
tune on the ocean, or drag^ng out a miserable existence ia the 
army or the tap-room, ., 

Arrived at the Hague, which is the most beautiful city in Hol- 
land, containing upwards of seventy thousand inhabitants, the 
seat of government and the residence of the King, we proceeded 
first to the gallery of paintings, which contains some of the finest 
works of the Dutoh masters. My attention was particularly drawn 
to two remarkable pictures by Paul Potter and Rembrandt, both of 
which have been much admired, and justly, by the artists of Europe. 
The picture of the first named ai'tist represents a young bull, painted 
as lai'ge as life, and which approaches the nearest to deception of 
any really fine work of art that I have ever seen. This picture was 
earned to Paris by the French, and was classed by them fourth in 
value of all the paintings then in the Louvre. It is valued at £6,000, 
which sum was frequently ofiered by the Dutch government to Na- 
poleon if he would allow it to I'emain at the Hague. 

The other picture represents a surgeon, Professor Tulp, a 
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by his pupils, proceeding to dissect a dead body. Though an un- 
pleasing subject, it is a most wonderful production. The dead body 
is perfectly drawn, and resembles in color and appearance all the 
peculiarities of a subject. Tke expression of countenance given to 
the Professor and his" pupils standing around the dead l>i>dy is a true 
and faithful representation of a dissecting room. 

Connected ^vith this galleiy is the Royal Cabinet of curiosities, 
which contains a highly interesting collection of curious workman- 
ship from China. The costumes of that country, illustrated by figures 
of persons of various ranks, in porcelain, and objects elaborately 
carved in ivory, mother-of-peari, soap-stone, or steatite, give most 
satisfactory insight info the manners and habits of that remote and 
highly civilized country. The Dutch are the only people who have 
been permitted heretofore to bring any thing from Japan, and con- 
sequently tlie extensive collection of Japan ware bere exhibited is 
invaluable. Among other objects, a plan of Jeddo, the metropolis 
of Japan, attracted my attention. It was modelled by the Japanese 
with the most minute attention to details. Several hundred figures 
are introduced into it, giving a precise idea of the occupations of the 
people, the furniture of their houses, their dress, et«. 

The private galleries at the Hague are much larger and contain 
a greater variety of paintings than the public. The most extensive 
collection is that of the late King, (who died in 1849,) when Prince 
. of Orange. He was a liberal patron of the arts, and left in his 
palace a large number of splen<Hd pmnlings, which are now offered 
foe sale. 

After rambling during the day through the galleries and streets 
of the Hague, we took, the railroad, and. in three or four bom's found 
ourselves safely landed in this city, which may be called the Venice 
of the North. It is situatedat the confluence of the river Amstel 
with the arm of the Zuyder Zee, contains upwards of two hundred 
thousand inhabitants, and is constructed in the same manner as I 
have described the city of Rotterdam. Four large canals running 
in curves parallel with a semicircular fosse on the outside of the 
walls, together with the various small canals which intersect the 
town in all directions, dividing it, as represented, into ninety-five 
islands, and traversed by three hundred bridges, render it emphati- 
cally a, city, of islands, lacking only the gondola to make it a Venice. 
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Amsterdam, like Rotterdam, has but few attractions for a stranger 
aside from the peouliaritiea mentioned. The streets all present an 
active appearance, and the spirit of entarprise seems to pervade all 
classes. During our stay here we have made one or two interesting 
excursiona, which all travellers desirous to learn something of coun- 
try life and village customs in Holland should see. Our first was to 
the Tillage of Haerlem, on Sabbath morning, with the view of see- 
ing a lake by the same name, which is now being drained by three 
large engines, and to attend divine service in the great cliui'ch of 
St. Baron, which contains the celebrated organ of Christian Miller, 
which has become one of the lions of the continent, although sur- 
passed of late years in size and power. The lake of Haerlem, 
formed by the union of four small lakes, was eleven, leagues in cir^ 
cumfei'ence, and contained thirteen feet of wat*r, covering an area 
of 45,230 acres. The States General of Holland sanctioned a plan 
for converting the bed of the lake int« arable and pasture land. 
Operations were accordingly commenced in 1840, by constructing a 
water-tight double rampart or dyke and ring canal round the lake, 
into which the wat«r is pumped up, to be discharged through sluices 
into the sea. Three enormous pumping engines were erected, each 
(it which is capable of discharging fifty-three tons per stroke, which 
by constant operation have almost succeeded in converting an inland 
sea into meadows and fruitful fields. 

Having viewed the workings of these mighty engines, and seen 
the dry land yielding fruit abundantly where the waters of the sea 
were once gathered together, we repaired to the great church of St, 
Baron, and enjoyed the excellent music of its organ, which claims 
supremacy over all other insti'uments of the kind for its general 
beauty and sweetness of tone. While standing ia the nave of the 
cliurch listening in silent admiration to its dulcet strains, expecting 
to retire as soon as it was over, the doors were closed by an ofBeer, 
and all ingress and egress strictly prohibited unii! the sermon had 
concluded. Finding ourselves in a dilemma, we determined to malce 
the best of it, and quietly took a seat and listened for two mortal 
hours to a sermon that was all Dutch to m. The speaker was very 
vehement in his gestures, and his voice was like the sound of many 
waters, producing a wonderful influence upon his hearers, who sat 
like mummies with their heads covered with queer-looking hats. 
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(which they removed only during prayer,) and arms folded with all 
the resignafion of a saint. 

The following day we made aa excursion to the far-fajiied village 
of Brack, celebrated for its beauty and cleanliness. It has about 
one thousand inhabitants, comijosed principally of men who have 
amassed fortunes and retired from business. There is neither horse 
nor carriage road through the place ; so we were obliged to leave 
om' conveyance at a small inn on its oufskiris, and to walk through 
it. " A notice on a sign-board gives warning to Btrangers tiat they 
are not to smoke without a stopper on their pipe, nor to ride through 
the village, hut must dismount and lead their horse at a foot pace." 
The narrow lanes or foot paths which intersect it are paved with 
little stones and shells set in patterns, in imitation of mosaic. The 
houses are mostly of wood, very curiously constructed, and scrupu- 
lously painted two or three times during the year with white and 
gi'een. Many of them have gardens attached, which pi'esent the 
most perfect pictures of prettiness, with tlieir meandering waits and 
fimtaatically out pai-terres, filled with iloweta of gaudiest hue. Each 
ganien is provided with a fish pond, around which are arranged 
beautiful summer houses, where the family and their guests usHally 
resort in the afternoons to smoke their pipes and sip their beer, 
coffee or tea. Notwithstanding Brock has been much admired and 
praised by visitors, it is an exceedingly dull-looking village to one 
fresh from the busy streets of Amsterdam, which is attributed to the 
custom of always keeping the front door and windows closed, save 
for the entrance of the bridal pair after marriage, and for the exit 
of a corpse for burial. On our return to the city we stopped at a 
dwry farm by the roadside, where we witnessed the various processes 
of making the litUa round chooses, known all over the world as 
Dutch cheeses, an article of great traffic, and source of considerable 
wealth to the province of North Holland. On entering the house 
we were provided by a young lady with wooden shoes or sabots, in 
order that we might not carry into their cleanly habitation any mud 
fi'om our boots. At first we objected to putting them on, but being 
informed by our guide that it was a custom of the country, we readily 
comphed with her request, and were introduced to the manager of 
the establishment, who was paiticularly polite in explaining every 
thing. The house was in tiie form of a square — three sides being 
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appropriated for a cow stable ia winter, and the other side, jncludiiig 
the centre, was set apart for the family. The cows were all grazing 
on the^eadows; but from what I could see I will venture to say 
that they are much better lodged and cared for than nine tenths of 
the poor people of Great Britain. The pavement of this house was 
of Dutch tiles, the walls of deal boards, which were aa smooth and 
as clean as a dining table in a Tennessee log cabin. From one end 
of the stable to tie other runs a gutter, which keeps the stalls per- 
fectly dry and comfortable, while every convenience that could be 
thought of for such au establishment was hei'e made use of. 

The industry, perseverance, cleanliness and hospitality of the 
Dutch people is universally known and appreciated. Evidences of 
these good qualities are to he seen ia every part of Holland. Hei'o 
no poverty or beggary meets the stranger's eye, but on the contraiy 
all classes seem to prosper, while the wheels of government move 
quietly along, giving satisfaction to all, and insuring peace and har- 
mony to a people naturally fond of repose. 



LETTER TWENTY-FOUR. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 
Bcenerj on the Rhine from its Belfa io Mayence— Sleflmboals, Rafts, and Bridge! on the 
Rhino— Cologne— The Seven Mounlains— Forliflcaliooa at Cohlenla— Franttort on (he 

" On the baiiTiB of the majestic Rhino, 
There Harold gnjiea on a work divine. 
A blending of all beaatiea; atroama and dalle, 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, oomfjeld, mountain, vine. 
And cbiefleBS oastlea breathing stem farewells. 
From gray but leafy ■walls, where ruin greenly dwells.' 

The beauties of " Old Father Rhine" have been for iges pist a sub- 
ject upon which the pens of the poet, the novelist, and tie histonan 
have alike exhausted their highest meed of praise Intimately -isso 
dated with the historical recollections of Roman conquest'!, and th^ 
feats of ehivalrie exploit in the feudal periods ot the ^sai's and 
negotiations of modern times of the coronation of kings and the 
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welfare of the neighboring nations, it merits a reputation and pos- 
sesses an interest that no other stream that flows on earth can lay 
olaim to, The conrae of " the great inland sea " of our own ^pountry 
is much longer, and its volume much greater ; th.e banks of the beau- 
tiful Ohio present a greater variety of scenery, and the natural beau- 
ties of tbe Hudson are infinitely superior, wanting only a few anti- 
quated castjes and vine^Iad terraces to complete the picture, and 
render them perfect in panorama. 

From Ainheim, where we took the steamer, as high up aa a little 
village called Bonn, twenty miles above Cologne, there is nothing to 
admire in the scenery of the river. The banks are low and unin- 
teresting,' as in Holland, and the 'villages which lie on them do not 
require any notice. At Bonn, however, the glories of the Ebine 
commence with a beautiful cluster of mountains, called the Seiben- 
gelirge, and continues to present scenes of equal beauty and variety 
aa far up as the strongly fortified town of Mayence ; here the scenery 
changes again, and offers nothing pleasing to the eye until you reach 
its source as it flows down from the snow-capped peaks of the distant 

The .steamboats on the Ehine, like all that I haVe yet seen in 
Europe, have few conveniences, and little or no comfort, except ia 
fair weather, when the passengers abandon the close and heated 
cabins, and sit out on the deck, vrhich is protected from the rays of 
the aun by a light awning arranged on pulleys. They are divided 
into three cabins : 1. The pavilion, usually occupied by English and 
Americans ; 2. The cabin for the continental people ; 3. The atter 
cabin for servants and inferior persons. Meals are prepared on board 
at prices fixed by a printed tariff I'egulated by the government, and 
Ehenish wines furnished in abundance at a mere song. Three dif- 
ferent companies own these steamers, and convey annually up and 
down one million of passengers, who go as far as they choose on 
one boat, make little excursions at the various points of interest, and 
pursue their journey on the next steamer. In ascending the Rhine 
I was reminded frequently of life on the Mississippi, in seeing the 
vast floating islands of timber which the traveller constantly meets 
with on that river. The rafts on the Rhine are very large, and have 
the appearance of a floating village, composed of eight or ten little 
wooden huts on a platfonn of oak or deal timber. > The rowers and 
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■s amount to four or five hundred, superintended 
by pilots and a proprietor, wiiose habitation is superior in size and 
comfort to tike rest. The boatmen are often accompanied by their 
wives and families, who carry on spinning, knitting, tailoring, dress- 
making, and all ofiher domestic pursuits. The consumption of pro- 
visions ott the voyage is almost incredible, and the expenses are so 
great that a large capital is necessary to construct and float a raft. 
The bridges on the Rhine are constructed of boats lashed together 
and made fast by means of anchors, over which is placed a substan- 
tial floor twenty or thirty feet in width, and elevated about four feet 
from the surface of the water. Rafts and boats ai'e let through by 
means of a kind of lock in the bridge ; which is nothing more than 
the detachment of four or five boats by the action of the current, 
forming a space sufficiently wide for the largest craft, and brought 
back to their proper position by machinery. The original cost of 
such bridges is much leas than tbey would have to pay for a suspen- 
sion ; but in the end the expense of repairing the boats would coun- 
tflAbalance the difference, and make the new invention far preferable. 
Americans usually expect to find beautiful and agreeable cities on 
the Rhine — a conclusion formed from reading the exaggerated de- 
scriptions of letter writers, and listening to the accounts of tourists 
whose enthusiasm leads them into extremes. There is in truth no city 
or village from its mouth to its source that is any ways attractive as 
a place of residence, or even agreeable for a stranger to pass a fort- 
night. Cologne, renowned aU over the world for the manufacture 
of Eau de Cologne, is the largest and most interesting place on the 
nver ; inteiesting not on account of its beauty or cleanliness, for it 
can boast of neither, but for its historical assooiatioua and curious 
(.huicbes. Traces of the possession of this city by the Eomans i^e- 
mais not only in various fragments of walls, ori^nally part of the 
outer defences, though not far within the city, and in the numerous 
altars, inscriptions, coins, etc^ which come to light nearly every 
d.iy; but even in the features of character of its inhabitants, who 
aif said to betray their hereditary blood, and to differ in many re- 
spects from their German neighbors on the opporfte side of the Rhine. 
The existing outer walls of Cologne are considered very superior, 
and pi'esent one of the most perfect examples of foitificaijona of the 
middle ages, with picturesque flaiiking towers and gate-houses. 
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Thoy wore built between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries, and 
each neai-lj five miles in civcuraference. The Cathedral of Cologne, 
begun in 1248 bj Archbishop Conrad, is still iucomplete, but is 
even in its present state one of the finest and purest Gothic monu- 
ments in Europe, A fresh impulse was given to the works on. tlie 
accession of the present King, who contributed largely to its funds, 
and the efforts of an association established in Cologne, with branches 
in all parts of Europe, to collect subsci-iptions for completing the 
edifice according to the original design. The architect estimates 
the costoffinishingit at £750,000, and requiring the constant labor 
of the workmen for twenty years. The choir is the only part finished, 
and judging from its superior beauty and elegance, the Cathedral if 
ever completed will be one of the most uniform and most stupen- 
dous Gothic structures eniating. 

"In a small chapel immediately behind the high altar is the cel- 
ebrated Shrine of the three Kings of Cologne, or Magi, who came 
from the East with presents for the infant Saviour. The skulls of 
tile three kings, inscribed with their names, Gasper,. Mnlchioz and 
Baithuzea, wi'itten in rubies, are deposited iu a case of plated silver 
curiously wrought, surrounded by small arcades, supported on pil- 
lars, inciosing figures of the Apostles and Prophets." Many of the 
jewels belonging to this chape! were taken away and sold at the 
time of the French revolution, but the precious stones, the gems, ■ 
cameos, and rich enamels, which still remain, ai'e said to be worth 
more than two hundred thousand pounds, which will give you a 
fair idea of its liches and munificence in its original stat«. Near 
this chapel, under a plain slab in the pavement, is buried the heart 
of Mary de Medicis, and in the sacristy are many relics of saints, 
including a bone of St. Matthew. Many other things of an inter- 
esting nature are to he seen in the Catliedral ; but to one fond of 
the curious, a visit to the church of St. Ursula should be made with- 
out fail. It is one of the most remarkable structures in Europe, not 
for any architectural beauty, but as the depository of the bones of 
St. Ui'sula's companions. According to tradition, that pious woman 
with her eleven thousand virgins set sail from Brittany for Eome, 
and were slaughtered on their return at Cologne by the barbarian 
Hans, because they refused to break their vows of chastity. " On 
entering the church these hid.eoua relics meet the eye, beneath. 
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above, around; ttey arc built into the walls, buried under the paye- 
meut, and displayed iu gaunt an'ay in glass cases about the choir. 
The saint herself reposes ia a coffin, behind the altar, while the skulls 
of a select few of her aaaociites are admitted to the Golden Chamber 
encased in silver, along with a number of other relies, such as one 
of the stone vessels which held the water that was turned into wine 
at the marriage in Cana, etc." 

Soon after leaving Cologne we came in sight of the Seven Moun- 
tains which form the commencement to the beautiful scenery of tlie 
Rhine. They are the highest and wildest on its banks, and almost 
ail crowned with a chapel, or the ruin of some ancient tower or 
^hermit's cell, which adds much to their picturesque features. The 
most interesting of the whole gfoup, from ils shape and position, 
but more than all from the veiBes of Byron, is the famed Drachenfels, 
whose precipices rise abruptly from the riverside crowned with ruin; 

"The Eastled crag of Draehenfels 
Fmwns o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of wnturs brondly swells 
Between tho baiiliB which bear the viua. 
And hills all rioh with blossonied trees, 
And fields whieh promise corn and wine; 
And aeattared cities crowning these, 
Wliose Sat white walls along them shine, 
Have strew'd a scene which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me." 

Many travellers ascend to the summit of Drachenfels to enjoy the 
beautiful view of the river, and to examine the ruined fragments 
which were once the seat of S noble race long since extinct, named 
after the mountain on which they dwelt. Having in anticipation a 
sufficient amount of climbing in Switzei'land, we were satisfied with 
a view fl'om the river, and proceeded on to the town of Coblentz, 
situate at the mouth of the Moselle, and regarded as one of the most 
strongly fortified places in the Prussian dominions. The extensive 
foi'tificalions, which occupied nearly twenty years to complete, con- 
nect the works on the firat bank of the Ehine with the lofty citadel 
of Ehrenbreilsfein on the opposite bank, fonning a complete bulwark 
or fortified camp, capable of containing one hundred thousand sol- 
diers, and combining in this structure not only beauty, hut a degree 
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of solidity and streDgth superior to any fortification that we have 
jet seen. The next place of interest above Cobleiitz, is the city of 
Mayenee, situated on the left bank of the Rhine, nearly opposite the 
junction of the Main. It belongs to the Grand Duke of Hesse , 
Darmstadt, and is the most considerable and important town in his 
dominions ; hut, aa the chief and strongest forti'eaa of the German 
confederation, it is garrisoned by Prussian and Austrian troops, in 
nearly equal numbers, and is commanded hy a govefnor elected 
alternately from either nation for a period of iive years. Leaving 
the Rhine at this point, we proceeded by railroad to Fi'ankfort on 
the Main, now the seat of the German Diet, and one of the most 
lively as well as handsome cities in Gei-many; it is situated on a 
perfect plain, and is divided into two distinct parts, called the new 
and old town. The streets in the new town are wide, and many of 
the houses inhabited by rich merchants, bankers or diplomatists, are 
literally palaces. " The old town, on the other hand, witJi its nar- 
row streets and quaint wooden buildings, with gables overhanging 
their basement stories, forms a complete contrast to the new." Mawy 
, of the houses are of great antiquity, especially in the quarter around 
the birthplaceof Goethe, the poet, and the Rothschild family, still 
inhabited by the Jews of the city. Over the door of Goethe's house 
we were shown his father's coat of anna, which, by a angular coin- 
cidence, bears the poetical device of three lyres, and is pointed out 
to strangers who visit the place by an old lady, and described in 
language too pathetic to dwell upon. The citizens of Frankfort 
have erected a monumental statue of him in the AUee or public 
place ; it is of bronze, pedestal and figure, and ia a superior work ; 
the subjects of the bas-reliefe are said to be taken from Goethe's 
works. The most interesting object of this nature,- and the pride of 
the city, is Dannecker's statue of Ariadne, in the garden of a private 
gentleman. It is placed in a pavilion built for his reception, and is 
allowed by artists to be one of the most distinguished productions 
of modem art. I do not profess to be much of a critic in the fine 
arts, biit as far as I am capable of judging, it is, next to the Greek 
Slave, the most perfect and beautiful of all modem statues. 

Frankfort is entarcled with Iiandsome gardens and agreeable 
promenades, which, together with its public galleries and places of 
intellectual resort, make it one of the most agreeable cities in Ger- 
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many. One oi' two hours on the railroad brought us from Frankfort 
to this old town, situated on the Neckar, and renowned for lis Castle 
and University. Being surrounded on either side by lofty hi!ls, 
Heidelberg is necessarily confined to a single sti'eet, nearly three 
miles in length, and containing about 14,000 inhabitants. .The 
beauty of many places is much exaggerated, but that of Heideibei^ 
uannot be too much extolled. From the ruins of the old Castle 
which overlooks the entire town and valley below, as far as the Rhine, 
a panorama is presented calculated to inspire genius, and make it a 
fit place for the student's home. As an edifice, the University, which' 
was once the pride of Germany, is not remarkable. It is a plain 
and not very large house, situated in a small square near the centre 
of the town. The famous Palatine Library, canied off by the Bava- 
rians during the thirty years' war, and restored by Pope Pius VII., 
now comprises only about 900 volumes, and the entire Library only 
120,000 volumes. In the days of its prosperity this institution was 
overrun with students fi'om all parts of Europe ; but the desolating 
influences of war, time after time, have reduced it almost to ruin, 
and it at present numbers only three or four hundred students. 

"To those fond of the antique, the Castle of Heidelberg presents 
many attractions. The building displays the work of various hands, 
the taste of different founders, and the styles of successive centuries ; 
it is hi^ly interesting for its varied fortunes, its picturesque situation, 
its vastness, and the relics of architectural magnificence which it 
displays after having been three limes burut, and having ten times 
experienced the horrors of war," Aside from the Castle itself, many 
interesting relics of antiquity are shown to visitera, among which are 
several old wine casks, of enormous dimensions. 

In a cellar under the Castle is the famous Heidelberg Butt, con- 
structed one hundred years ^o ; it is the largest wine cask in the 
world, thirty-six feet long and twenty-four feet high ; being capable 
of holding 800 hogsheads or 283,200 bottles. In former days, when 
the tierce was filled with the produce of the vintage, it was usual to 
dimee on the platform erected on the top of the tierce. It has, 
however, remained empty more than half a century, and is now 
preserved as one of the lions of Heidelberg, and as an evidence of 
the sumptuous modes of living in ancient times. 
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LETTER TWENTY-FIVE. 



Ha VINO heard a great deal of tlie fashionable s 
Germany, and feeling a little curiosity to learn something about 
their way of doing thii^s, and compare them with our own places 
of the same character, we made visits during the gay season, both 
fo Wiesbaden and Baden Baden, two of the most celebrated water- 
ing places now in Europe. Wiesbaden ia the capital of the Duchy 
of Nassau, and residence of the Duke. It is composed almost eu- 
tii'ely of lodging houises, and contains a population exceeding twelve 
thousand. The celebrity of its baths and mineral waters is so great, 
that visitors in search of health and pleasure flock there from all 
quarters of the globe, to the amount of fifteen thousand annually. 
Situated in a kind of basin, formed by the contiguity of several hilis, 
and being a regularly built town, it is necessarily devoid of many 
of the chief atti'actiona that combine to render such a pla«e pleas- 
ant; pure air, shady groves, and fragraat breezes, are out of tlie 
question ; and all that one may expect to find, is strange tasting 
water, and extensive gaming at a saloon called the Kutsaal, which 
forma the centre of attraction and gayety. The stranger's attention 
is soon attracted, as he walks along the streets, by the clouds of 
vapor arising on all sides out of the gi'ound, produced as is supposed 
by the numeroia boiling springs that abound there. . Walking 
through a long avenue of little short trees, serving as a kind of 
promenade for the wafer drinkers, we found the principal spring 
called the Kochbrunnen (boiling spring) sending forth its heated 
vapor in volutiles, greater than the escape from a steam engine — 
giving it more tlie appearance of a caldron in violent ebullition, 
than a spring of water fresh from the bowels of the eai'th. Fiom 
five to eight in the morning, and from six to seven in the evening, 
am the hours for drinking the water; at which time, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen from the various hotels and boarding houses repair to the 
spring, and receiving their portion boiling hot, walk about, glass in 
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hand, discussing its piopertic, until it is cool enough to be drank. 
In taste, it is \eiv much, like chicken broth — and it one did not 
know the fact, I believe thej wiuld not peiceive the difterence. In 
a bath, the water i'! coveied with a giea-iv film or scum, which col- 
lecU on the surface while cooling ; and which, however uninviting it 
may appear, is the test of its being quite fresh, and not having been 
used before. The temperature of this wat«r ia said to be 166° Fah- 
renheit, and the volume is ao great that after being used both for 
drinking and supplying the principal baths in the city, it runs over 
and esfiapes through the gutters and driuns into the Rhine, 

The Kursaal, alluded to above, is the most remarkable edifice in 
Wiesbaden — occupying the east side of a square, the north and south 
sides of which are lined with colonnades, filled with gay shops, seiir- 
iiig as a promenade in wet weather, and a sort of baaaar during the 
whole of the season. It answers the fourfold purpose of banquet, 
bail, and gaming room ; and forma, as a matter of course, the chief 
place of rendezvous for the lovers of pleasure. The establishment, 
however, of the same character at Badeu Baden, called the Conver- 
.sations Hans, is more extensive, and frequented usually by faskioiir 
able gamblers, who bet on a magnificent scale, and consider it a 
condescension to put down any thing smaller than a gold piece. 
" It is let out by the government of Baden to a company of specu- 
lators, who pay for the exclusive privilege of opening gambling ta- 
bles £3,000 annually, and agree to spend in addition 250,000 flo- 
rins on the walks and buildings." So you may form some idea from 
this, of the vast sum of money which must be lost every summer by 
the dupes who frequent lliis licensed gaming house. The building 
is very lai^e, superbly furnished, and conducted on principles differ- 
ent from any thing of the kind either in Europe or our own coun- 
try. In the afternoon, when dinner is over, the walking colonnades 
that adom the front of the Conversations Haus become the fashion- 
able resort, and are crowded with people, sipping coffee and ices, or 
smoking ; the whole spaoe is then covered with chairs and tables, 
and an exceUent band of music is stationed close at hand to enliven 
the crowd and give zest to the occasion. After this they disperse; 
some go to their hotels, and others, who are fond of gaming, repair 
to the brilliant illuminated hail, containing the rouge-et-noir and 
roulette tables, which are open, and occupied day and night — but 
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more partJcuIwly in the evening, when the stakes become higher 
and the excitement more intense. ' Betting at these fables ia not 
confined, as you might suppose, to the gentlemen ; but females are 
often seen at them, and sometimes gamble higher tban the men. 
As a matter of curiosity, we stood five hours one evening at the 
roulette table watching an old lady from Russia, who played with 
as much coolness and boldness as the most inveterate gamester. 
With snuff-box on one side, and rolls of gold on the other, she 
stood in a crowded room, risking five hundred francs on nearly 
every turn of the wheel, until she lost thirty thousand francs, a sum 
of money that would be considered a small fortune by many men 
even in Germany, One would suppose that after such heavy losses, 
she would he inclined to leave off for a time ; but such was not the 
case. On the following evening, she was again at the table with 
her well-filled puree, and met with no better success — but on the 
contrary, not only lost largely at hazard, but had two thousand 
francs taken from her pocket by one of the light-fingered gentiy 
who always frequent such places. 

The situation of Baden Baden is far more beantiful and better 
suited for a summer i-esidence than Wiesbaden. Embosomed among 
hills, forming an offset to the Black Forest range, and seated on the 
hanks of the Cos — a stream which, though not magnificent in size, 
once formed the boundary line between the Fi'anks and Allemanni 
— it affords a retreat for the denizens of European cities, that is ti'uly 
grateful and invigorating. As places of fashion and elegance, nei- 
ther of the German watering establishments can compare with New- 
port^ Sai'atoga, or Cape May. The assembly rooms are poorly at- 
tended. The hotels are conducted on a small scale, and the visitors 
usually assort themselves into exclusive parties, which forbids any 
thing like sociability or gayety of any kind. The Conversations 
Hsus, for those addicted to gaming, and the mineral waters for the 
invalids, seem to constitute the sole attraction. 

Leaving Baden Baden, we made a detour across the Rhine, foi 
the purpose of seeing the celebrated Cathedral at Strashurg — de- 
positing our baggage at a little town called Kehl, on the Germar 
shore, to avoid exaroinaljon and the annoyance of custom-house 
offioeis, who are usually more persevering in Finance than any other 
country. Soon after crossing on the bridge of boats, we came in 
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sight of the lofty spiro of the Minster, which is several miles distant 
from the river, and situated in the centre of the city. At first we 
were disappointed in the height of the edifice, but aa we drew nearer 
to it, and ascended the great flight of steps that lead to its summit, 
we were fiUly convinced there was no exaggeration, either as to its 
altitude or beauty, Lite many cathedrals m Europe, it stands in sd 
unfinished state ; but te the lover of archit«etural symmetry, its 
perfect proportions and delicaoy of workmanship cannot fail to cre- 
ate admiration. According to mesBurement, the spite rises four 
liuiiiired and seventy-four feet above the pavement, twenty-four feet 
higher than the highest Pyramid of Egrpt, and one hundred and 
foity feet higher than St. Paul's, in London, The view from its 
summit, although extensive, is wholly uninteresting ; presenting 
nothing to the eye but barren plains and a multitude of rusty-col- 
ored tiled roofs, with three and sometimes four stories above the 
eaves. In the interior, we were shown a beautiful miirigoM window, 
the gla.?a of which was painted in the fifteenth century, and the 
famous clock in one of the transepts, made by au artist of Stras- 
bnrg, te replace the old one which had fallen to decay. The full 
mechanism is set in motion at twelve o'clock ; at which time a 
mimbev of ludicrous figures, made of wood, are exhibited, and re- 
t^uired to perform by some invisible means various antics, better 
suited for a puppetrshow than the church of God, 

Returning to Kehl, where we left our baggage, we proceeded to 
Freiburg, per railway, which is also remarkable for its Minster, l! 
isthe only Gothic church in Geimany which is finished, and which 
has escaped destruction from fire and the violence of war. In ap- 
pearance, it resembles very strikingly the Cathedral at Sti'asburg, 
and is equally admired for the delicate symmetry of its pi-oporljon^, 
and the good taste of its decorations. At Freibui^ we passed the 
night, and were lulled to sleep by the exquisite strains of maitial 
music in honor of the Prince of Russia, who had iust arived en 
route for Switzerland. The following morning we procured seats 
on the diligence for the Falls of tli,e Rhine. Being our first adven- 
ture, we followed tlie advice of o^Jtagers, and occugied 'what they 
call the Imperial, correspondh^^s^^he oufeii^-^^t oa our coach- 
es. Three in number, we started off in high spirits, expecting a 
nice day's drive. The sty was cloudless, and every thing promised 
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well ; but our hopes were destined soon to be changed, for we had 
scarcely emerged from the lovely valley of the Black Forest, when a 
storm dark aad direful came upon us. The coupe, interieur, and 
rotonde were al! crowded with phlegmatic Geimans, who thought 
more of their well-filled pipes than the comfort of us poor outsiders. 
Overcoats were of no avwl, and umbrellas perfectly useless, as the 
wind turned them wrong side out as fest as we raised them. For 
four long hours, we hore the peltings of the pitiless storm lite so 
many martyrs ; but at last our patience was exhausted, and in a fit 
of desperation, we ordered our trunks to be taken oiF at a wayside 
inn, where we passed the night. This was our first and last adven- 
ture on a lumbering diligence. After the excitement was all over, 
and we snugly ensconced arijund a cheerful iire discussing the im- 
politeness of European travellers, and the discomforts we had to en- 
counter, a pleasait breeae was created by the daughter of our host, 
who eaf«red the room with a bright, merry face, bearing an old- 
feshioned clothes horse, upon which we recognised sundry familiar 
articles thoroughly drenched, which she proposed roguishly to dry, 
while we wei-e discussing the dinner prepared for us. At the table, 
our merriment was increased by seeing two moustached gentlemen 
salute each other with a kiss, first on one side of the mouth and then 
the other, a custom that prevails in GeiTnany ; which appears quite 
as ludicrous to an American as seeing two ladies meet and kiss 
each other in our own streets and public places. Nearly overpow- 
ered with laughter, we repaired to our chambers, where we found 
another German custom that completely did us up for the night. 
Being considerably longer than the people of this country, we found 
our beds two or three feet too short, aad instead of having a pillow 
at the head of the bed, it was placed at the foot, and was so large 
that we could not determine at first whether it was intended for the 
pillow or the bed. In this dilemma, we summoned our Yankee in- 
genuity, and managed to arrange things to suit ua sufficiently U> in- 
sure a good night's rest, and pleasant dreams of our first adventure 
on a diligence. The following morning we procui'cd a carriage, 
and proceeded to the Falls of the Ehine, passing en route several 
patches of tobacco and Indian com, fer inferior in size and quality 
to the crops of our Tennessee negroes, cultivated during the holi- 
days. Notwithstanding the Germans smoke more than any people 
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ifl the world, they know nothing about the cultivatioa of the plant ; 
and as to the cultivation and uses of Indian com, they are utterly 
ignorant. 

Entering Switzerland, we sooa reached the "hell of waters," as 
the Falls of the ithiao have been termed by an English poet The 
river above tte falls is about three hundred feet broad ; and the 
Keight of the fait is oaid to be seventy feet, although it does not look 
so high. Two isolated pillars of stone standing in the middle of the 
stream, divide the volume of water into three shutes. " The river, 
after its leap, forms a lai^ semi-circular bay, as it were to rest itself 
the aides of which are perpetiially chafed by the heaving billows." 
English tiuvellera and English writers always go into ecataaes about 
tliese falls ; but an American wJio has heard the roar, and seen the 
mighty rush of waters at Niagara, would pronounce it a swindle, 
and inferior even to many cataracts in the United States, that have 
no reputation beyond the sound of their waters. 



LETTER TWENTY-SIX. 



Towns— Lake Lncerne— Mt. itigbi— Pcdeatriaji Tour Ihrougli the Pass of the ]furka »na 
Casile of CbiUon— aenera, etc. 

We are aceustomed to look upon the little republic of Smtzerland 
as "the land of liberty," isolated from the friends of firee institutions 
and oppressed by the neighboring nations. No traveller from the 
United States ever enters her borders without experiencing at first 
that homelike feeling of independence and individuality that per- 
vades every part of our happy country. The air seema purer — ha 
breathes more freely, and feela that he is in a country and amidst 
a people of similar institutions and sympathies. Indeed, nature and 
nature's God must have designed this mountainous region for a re- 
public — as an oasis in the ^^at desert of political despotism. 

" The palaoea of natura, whose vast walls 
Havo pinnncled in olouda tlieir snowy sculps. 
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And throned eternity in. icy balls 
Of cold eublimitj, ■where fomis and falls 
The aralanche— the thunderbolt of anow ; 
All tliiit eipandB the spirit, yet eppala, 
G ather around the Biimmita, as to allow 
How earth may aoar to heaven, yet leave vain man below." 

No part of the continent is so well suited for the germination of the 
seed of liherty as Switzerland ; and all that is wanting to mate the 
country prosperous and the people happy, is a proper understanding 
and appreciation of the system of representation as demonstrated in 
our own country, a regeneration of her social relations, and a fair 
trial allowed her by the monarchies of Europe. It is not my inten- 
tion to trouble you as to what might be done, but to give you some 
idea of the present condition of the government and character of the 
people, as far as I am capable of judging, during a sojourn of several 
weets. The favorable anticipations awakened by hiatorioal associa- 
tions in our mind, as we approached the land of Tell and Winkel- 
ried, were wofully falsified, for the most part, on arriving upon the 
apot. Although democratic principles have made rapid strides in 
almost al! the countries since 1830, we ascertain, upon inquiring into 
the political state of this country, that the government is nearly 
powerless — a confederacy without unity — split into parties by re- 
ligious dissensions and opposing political interests — and nearly every 
, canton either torn by contending factions, or actually split in two, 
and as much dissevered as though it consisted of two separate states. 
In times paat the united and valiant forces of the little republic not 
only withstood the shoots of foreign invasion, secure in the mountain 
fastnesses, but shattered and annihilated the apparently overwhelm- 
ing armaiiientB of Austria and Burgundy, not in one battle, but in 
neai'ly every action in which they were engaged ;. and now she must 
submit to every thing, and, as a necessary consequence, must endure 
the diplomatic insults heaped upon her on all sides. The demoral- 
izing effect produced upon the Swiss by that system of foreign mili- 
taiy service, which they thought had become necessary to the exist- 
ence of tlie coniinunity, the overpowering deluge of the Fi-ench 
Revolution, and the great influx of travellers for the last half century 
_ have contributed largely to bring about this result Instead of find- 
ing those simple and guileless mannere, which in times past were 
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associated with the name of the iahabitanfa of these moun tains, we 
eocountered a people who are actuated by a spirit of time-serving 
and. a love of money that is really surprising. Every where that we 
nave stopped, and more particularly on the main routes of travellers, 
we had to contend with extortionate inn-keepera, obsequious valets, 
aud beggars without number, who infest every village, waterfall, and 
post station in the country. Patriots are scarce in the iand of Tell; 
and the people who have enjoyed freedom longer tlian any otter in 
Europe, are principally distinguished for fighting the battles of any 
master, however tyrannical, who will give tJie highest price for their 



The poverty of the land, its slight capabilities of improvement, its 
deficiency of resources in proportion to the extent of its population, 
have compelled the Swiss to resort to manufacture'^ for a livelihood 
Notwithstanding the natural disadvantages of an mliud countiy, 
into which the raw material must be conveyed almost exi.Iusively on 
the axle, over snowy passes, and by long journeys, they have been 
overcome ; and in the excellence of her manufactured articles Swit 
zei'land now competes, as shown in the Exhibition, with any country 
in Europe, not excepting even England. 

With regard to the natural beauties of Switzerhnd there can be 
but one sentiment uf admiration The sublimity and diversified 
grandeur of its scenery is unequalled, peihaps, bj any eountrj m 
the world. The presence of the Alps covered with perpetual snow 
and reflected m the aystal wittre of an hundred lakes — the smgu 
!ar appearance ctf the glauers — the music of the waterfalls, and the 
fearful sound of tiie distant avalanche, the thundeilolt of snow, 
constitute its chief teaturcs of attiaftion, and combine to create m 
the mind of the visitor tliO'^e thoughts ind feelings so eloquently 
described in tho lines of Eoger^, m his description ot the Alps 

"Who fiiBt bdiuldB those eveilaatiDg clouda — 
Those mighty hills, so shadowy, bo aublime, 
As rather to belong to heaven tlian earth — 
But inetantly reoeives into his soul 
A eenee, a feeling, that he loses not — 
A something that infoi-ms him 'tis an hour 
Whence he may date henoeforwaid and for ever I" 

Aside from the natural peculiarities of Swifewrlaud, we were much 
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1 the appearance of her towns, some of which exhibit 
many curious marts of antiquity ; their buiidings are frequently 
found unchanged since a very early period ; and in Lucerne, Frei- 
hurg, Basle, Berne, and in several other instances, the feudal fortifi- 
cations, Tvitli battlements and watch-towers, remain perfectly pre- 
served. In nearly all of them are to be seen in the public places . 
fountains consisting of a Gothic ornamented pillar, sunnounted by a 
figure of a man, usually some hero of Swias history, or the figure of 
some animal or bird peculiar to each canton, and regarded aa almost 
sacred by the people. In Berne they have great reverence for the 
bear, and not only have his efBgy on the coins, sign-posts, fountains, 
and pubiic buildings of the canton, but teep hving specimens of 
their favorite, maintained at the public expense. " The connection 
betwoea the town and the animal is accounted for by the ancient 
tradition, that ou tie day on which Eerchfold laid the foundation of 
Berne, an enormous bear was slain by him on its destined site. In 
1798 the French army took possession of Berne, and led the bears 
away as captives to the city of Palis, where they were deposited for 
safe keeping in the .Tardiii des Plantes After a series of years the 
andent order of things was re-itore 1 at Berne lud Martin then n. 
cient pensioner, was r&turnc d f his homo w bet e he la st II j ruv d d 
for by the city authtnties and evbilitod to btiangeris ^s one ot the 
curiosities of the place 

No country in Europe haa so many pecuhantie of manner cbs 
toma and coatumes as are to le seen m Siviticilin i Eai"h cint* n 
posaesses aome distinguishing <.haractenstiis and it is really sur 
prising to see people hving so near to each other and diffeimg so 
widely in their habits and manners of dreis This difference is con 
fined in a great measure to the females, who remain at home and do 
all the work, retaining their ancient simplicity, while, the men are 
travelling about as volunteers, mountain guides, or soldiers for some 
other governments 

At the Falls of the Rhine, where we entered Switzerland, we pro- 
cured a ehar-h-baiie and proceeded to Lucerne, by way of Zurich, 
one of the handsomest and most flourishing towns in the republic — 
crossing the high chain of the Albis, and passing through the most 
desirable portions of the country. This was our first, and I hope the 
last adventure in a char-b.'^ne, which my travelling companion from 
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South Carolina and myself coneun-ed in pronouncing inferior in 
point of loots and comfort to an Irish jaunting car — so much dreaded 
by the English. If you wish to see this vehicle, take the body of 
an old-fashioned gig, and place it sideways on one of our roct 
wagons, to which you must attaeh two bone-yard horses in tandem, 
by means of rope traces, collars running in a conical shape about 
two feet higher than the horse's neck, and bridles very like those 
used by the ploughmen of the West — and you will have the whole 
turn-out in perfection. 

Lucerne is the residence of the Papal Nuncio, and is beautifully 
situated on the borders of Lake Lucerne, which is considered by 
many aa the finest and most interesting of the Swiss lakes, between 
the g^ant Pilatus and Eighi, and in sight of the snowy Alps of 
Schuytz and Engelberg. It is not a place of any considerable trade, 
.but the absence of this is more than compensated by the picturesque 
beauty of the mountain crowned with old feudal watch-towers, and 
the placid waters of the lake rippled only by the paddles of pleasure 
boats, and the stvu^les of the weary stag fleeing from the hunter's 
coil. 

It was here that we left the great highway and made the neces- 
sary preparations for ascending Mt. Eighi — a description of which 
may be of interest, as it will convey to you some idea of Alpine pe- 
destrian journeys. Our first cai'C was to procure a knapsack similai' 
to those used by our volunteers in the Mexican war, in which we 
placed a change of garments and sundry little requisites, such as 
Murray's hand-b9ok and Kelley's road map of Switzerland ; in addi- 
tion to which we were provided with waterproof coats, double-soled 
shoes filled with hob-nails, a flask to hold brandy or krischwasaer, 
and an alpenstock, all of which are indispensable upon mountain 
journeys. The alpenstock is a pole about six feet long, with an iron 
spike at one end for use, and a chamois' horn for show at the other. 
Those who have tried it, can fully appreciate its uses as a staff and 
leaping-pole, but chiefly as a support in descending the mountains' 
it then becomes, as it were, a third leg. It enables one to transfer a 
. part of the weight of the body from the legs to the aims, which is 
a great relief in descending long and steep hills. By the aid of it, 
the chamois-hunters glide down snow-coveved slopes almost perpen- 
dicular, checking the velocity of their course when it becomes too 
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great, by beariag back, and diiving the point deeper in the snow. 
In crossing glaciers, it is also very useful, to feel the strength of the 
ice, and asceitain whether it be free from crerices and able to bear 
the weight. From Lucerne wo weat to Weg^s on the lake boat, 
where we commenced the tailsome ascent of Mount Eighi, which is 
situated between the lakes of Zug and Lucerne, and is celebrated on 
account of its isolated position ; separated from other mountains, in 
themidstof some of the most beautiful scenery in Switzerland, afford- 
ing an uninterrupted view on all sides, and serving as a natural ob- 
servatory, commanding in dear weather a panorama hardly to be 
equalled in extent and grandeur among the Alp. It has also the 
advantage of being accessible ; no less than throe mule paths lead 
up to the summit, so that it ia daily resorted to in the summer by 
iundreda of travellers from all parts of the world. 
- From Weg^ the path is less ateep and a little shorter than the 
other two, winding along the outside of the mountain in constant 
view of the lake, furnishing something to please and interest at 
every step. At the end of each mile there ia a resting place and a 
fresco piunting, representing our Lord's Passion, where the weary 
traveller halts to draw his breath and inquire how much farther it 
is to the Culm or mountain house. After walking pretty steadily 
for about three hours, we encountered great quantities of snow, 
- which had fallen the previous night, rendering our farther progress 
extremely difficult and disagreeable ; but as we had a fearless guide 
who was well acquainted with the landjnarts and accustomed fo 
wading through such obstructions, we hurried on, and at last reached 
the summit, after climbing five long hours. The Culm, ov culmi- 
nating part of the mountain, is an irregular space of ground of some 
extent^ destitute of trees, and covered nearly always with snow. 
Here we found a large inn, constructed of wood, and capable of 
ailording tolerable accommodation, considering the height, for about 
one hundred persons, although double this number sometimes 
manage to pass the night under its roof. He that happens to be 
on the summit of Mount Eighi in clear weather, may consider him 
self exceedingly fortunate, as but few are allowed that privilege, the 
atmosphere being almost always filled with a cloudy vapor that as- 
cends perpendicularly itova the valley, enveloping the mountain, and 
rendering a view utterly out of fie question. At times, however 
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tho mist disappears, and the glories of the momiDg sun are revealed 
to the wonder-stricken pilgrim in all its grandeur, . A glare of light 
in the east, which gradually dims the flickering of the stars, is the 
fii'st token of its appearance ; it soon becomes a streak of gold along 
the horizon, and is reflected in a pale pink tint upon the snows of 
the Bernese Alps. Summit after summit gradually assumes the 
same glittering hue; the darkaess between the hoiizon and the 
■ Culm is next lighted up ; forests, lakes, hills, rivers, towns, and vil- 
lages become mora and more distinct, and the whole panorama is 
spread out before you in all its wonder and diversified beauty. On 
one side the lofty chain of the Albis, running parallel with the Zu- 
rich, ajid the distant range of the Black Forest hills in Gennany, 
are visible to the eye ; on anotlier, the Jura ohmn, the town of Lu- 
.cerne, with its coronet of towers, and Tell's Chapel, on the spot 
where he shot the tyrant Geaslar ; on another, the beautiful lake of 
Lucerne Mid the magnificent white chain of the high Alps of Berne, 
Unterwalden, and Uri, in one unbroken ridge of peaks and glaciers ; 
and lastly, the Alpine chain, which extends uninterruptedly along 
tlie horizon, including the pre-eminent peaks of Doedi, Glaerwisch, 
and Sentis, while the middle distance erabra«os the region fampus in 
history as the cradle of Swiss freedom, and the bloody conflict be- 
tween Suwarrow and Masseaa. 

After taking a satisfactory survey of this wide-spread panorama, 
extending over a circumference of three hundred miles, we descend- 
ed by way of the same path to Weggis, where we met the little 
steamer and proceeded flirough the lake of the Four Cantons to 
Fluellen, situated in the midst of what they here call Tell's country. 
The scenery on this lake is unsurpassed in Europe, and is celebrated 
not only for its beauty, but the many historical associations con- 
nected with it Its shores are a classic region, the sanctuary of lib- 
erty, and memorable events are here recorded which will ever be 
dear to the lovers of freedom. A short distance beyond Fluellen is 
tbe little village of Altorf, the capital of the canton of Uri, the poor- 
est and least populous in the confederation. Its only claim to in 
terest the traveller is in connection with William Tell. Our guide 
pointed out to i^ a stone fountain, on the public square, surmounted 
with statues of the daunUess orossbowman and his child, which is 
said to mark the spot where he stood when he shot the apple ofl" bis 
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son's head. Hear this fountain there is anothtjr to perpetuate the 
spot where the lime tree stood, upon which Gessler's cap was stuck, 
for all men to do obeisance to it as tbey passed, and to which the 
child was bound, to serve as a mark for his father's holt. 

Leaving this region, we passed the Devil's Bridge, crossed the 
snow-covered Furca, and reached in safety, after two days' travel; 
the Hospico of the Grimsel, an inn of the rudest tind, originally 
occupied by monks, who entertained those who travelled from neces- 
sity, and afforded gratuitous aid t« the poor, but now daily occu- 
pied, during the summer months, by travellers for pleasure. It is a 
massive building, of rough masonry, designed to resist a weight of . 
snow, and with few windows to admit the cold, which is disagreeable 
in the warm.est season. Its atuation is dreary in the extreme, in a 
rocky hollow, upwards of a thousand feet below the summit of the 
pass, surrounded by soaring peaks and steep precipices. During 
the winter one servant remains in tte house, with a sufficient provi- 
sion to serve during the period of his banishment, and several dogs 
to find out the approach of wanderers ; for even in the depth of 
winter, this snow-bound habitation is resorted to by traders from 
Hasti and the Vallais, who exchange the cheese of one valley for the 
wine and spirits of the otter. In the neighborhood of the Hospice 
are two of the most remarkable glaciers of Switzerland, the Aar and 
the Rhone. The former is eighteen miles long and from two to 
four broad, but is covered to a great extent with rubbish, which 
mars its beauty ; while the Rhone presents a face as clear and daz- 
zling as a sunbeam. It fills the head of the valley from side to side, 
and appears piled up against the shoulder of the Gallenstock, whose 
fall peak overhangs it. It is impoasille to give you a correct idea 
of this " magnificent sea of ice ;" its etfent, thiclcne^, yawning cre- 
vices, variety of formation, and extreme puiity, are truly wonderful 
The river Rhone is supplied from i cavern ot ice beneath this gli 
cier, which is estimated at 6,400 feet above the sea Rpmimmg 
all night at the Hospice of the Giimsel, we started eailj the next 
morning for Grindelwald, stopping m route it Handek, new whioh 
are the falls of Aar, considered the finest in Switzerland They aie 
more than two hundred feet high, which, taken m connection with 
the quantity and rush of wafer, the gloom of the gorge into whith 
it predpitates itself, and the wild chiidctti of the locii sihfude 
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around, renders it far more interesting to the traTOller than either 
the Reichenbach, Gieabach or Staubbach, all witliiii a circuit of fifty 
miles, and eaeh possessing more celebrity oa account of their being 
accessible and situated nearer Interlachen and Thun, the favorite 
summer resorts of tiie English. GrindeJwald is decidedly one of 
the moat romantic places in Switzerland, being situaied in a valley 
formed on one side by the Eigber,or Giant, the Mittenberg, (middle 
mountain,) and the Wetterhorn, (Peak of the Tempests,) between 
which issue out two magnificent glaoiens, bordered with forests of 
fir, which form, as it were, a graceful fringe to the white ice, while 
tl e \erdint nieadowi with which they are almost in contact near 
ti p r bases contrast -igieeably with the frozen peaks above. Long 
befoie we reithed the mountain village, our eare were saluted with 
the shrill sound of the alpine horn, blown by an old soldierj living 
in a small chtpel who maLes hia bread by the charity of strangers, 
^1 o always slop and liaten to his wild music. The horn is simply 
a lude tube of wood an or eight feet long, without ornament or 
beauty but the sounds tliat emanate from it are truly wonderful, 
pirficularly when letumed to the ear by the echoes repeated fTom 
the tall cliffs of t]ie Wetterh rn, refined and softened like an aenal 
(.oncert among the crag" We were also entertained on the road- 
ide ai we descende 1 info the valley, by young females,wlio pick 
p 1 few balden by sinking Banz des Vaches — eertiunly ike wildest 
[ or s that evei was hear^ ly human ears, not excepting even the 
a nL,s of our Indiin huntors The Swiss aong is not composed of 
art culate sounds but one in which the voice is used as a mere in- 
strument of musit, more flexible than any which art can produce — 
sweet powerful anl thnllrag beyond description. 

Pursuing our journey we passed through Interlachen, Thun and 
Berne to Vevay on Lake Leman, near which is (he famous castle 
of Chillon famihar to all who have perused Byron's Prisoner of 
Chillon Bef le reaching Vevay, we met some of our dearest 
fiiends with whom we oiossed the mighty deep, and separated in 
Belgium with the unlerstanding that we should soon meet again 
and conf nue our journey together ; but they had changed their 
route ind wp j arfod once more, and finally, I fear ; for when travel- 
lers divile m Eurtpe there s no certainty of their coming together 
again Wh le we weie interchanging salutations, and plans of 
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travel, the diligence left me far behind, and it was in vain that I ex- 
erted my pedestrian powers to overtake it ; the delivery of the mail 
was of more importance to the conductor than the comfort or con- 
venience of. a. passenger, I did not regret this, however, as I was 
■repaid for a walk of ten miles by beholding a beautiful sunset on the 
snow-covered hills that bound the horizon of Lake Leman. I was 
all alone, descending the long slope of the mount^n by a serpentine 
road, and gazing in wonder and admiration upon the spots that in- 
spired the genius of a Rousseau, a Byron, and other gifted authors. 
It was an evening for reflection; thoughts of the past, the glories 
of the present, and the bright hopes of the future, all conspired to 
creal« emotions that will not soon be forgotten. 

The following morping we drove along the shore of the lake to 
the renowned castle of Chillon, romantically situated on an isolated 
roclt, surrounded by deep water, but within a stone's throw of the 
road, with which it communicates by a wooden bridge. The castle 
is now converted into a magaane for military stores, but is always 
shown to strangers by a young woman of some beauty, who dilates 
considerably upon the " good old times," etc. We were ushered 
through the dungeon where Bonnivard was confined, saw the ring 
in the pillar io which he was chained, and the stone floor at its base, 
worn by his constant pacing to and fro. This pillar is a record of 
the past, being covered all over with the handwriting of tourists 
desirous of associating their names with those who have acquired 
greatness and renown. Among many hundred 1 observed those of 
Byron, Shelley, Rousseau, Sue, Dana, and Peel, who have visited the 
castle and communicated their impressions to the world in terms too 
familiar to dwell upon. Leaving Chillon, we proceeded upon the 
deep blue wafers of the lake to Geneva, the metropolis of Swifter- 
land, stopping a short time at Lausanne, the place where Gibbon 
wrote his celebrafed work on the rise and downfall of the Roman 
Empire. 

Geneva is one of the most beautiful and active inland cities in 
Europe. It is the great focus of attraction for travellers of all na^ 
tions, fifty thousand being the number calculated to pass through 
the city annually. The river Rhone divides the city into two parts, 
the water of which is so very blue that it resembles the discharge 
of indigo from a dyer's vat. " As a town, Geneva possesses but few 
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attractions ; it haa no fine public buildings, and scarcely any sights.'" 
It is owing to its beautiful environs, to the commandiDg view of 
Mont Blano, to the obai'uiing scenery of its lake, and to its position 
on the great high road from Paris to Italy, .that it has become a 
place of so much resort and importance. 



LETTEIi TWENTY-SEVEN. 

SiMFLON Ps99, Switzerland. 



Leaving the shores of Lake Geneva, we proceeded in a diligence 
thraugh a very uninteresting country into Savoy, one of the depend- 
encies of the Sardinian government. Although this route is much 
travelled during the season by visitors to the valley of Ghajnouni, it 
possesses but few facilities and conveniences to enhance one's com- 
fort. The hotels of Switzerland, as a general tbing, are excellent; 
but in this partioniar region a person may undertake to keep the 
seventb day without any danger of breaking it : man and horse are 
entertained in the same house, and their food about on a par, witli 
the exception of the cooking — beds of straw and one waiter for all. 
The monotony of the country and the inferiority of the hotels were 
almost forgotten ivben we thought of the many beauties in reserve 
for us at Chamouni, and observed the peculiarities of manner and 
custom presented for our contemplation, as we jogged along in tbe 
slow-going diligence. It happened to be one of the days set apart 
by the people for a public fair or exhibition of the stock of the 
neighborhood. The women seemed to be the chief managers of the 
show, as every one we met was driving a black pig with a cord 
fsateued around the neck and body, or leading a cow by the horns 
to the village near by. For cuiiosity, we sallied out into the public 
square to see how sucb feirs were conducted, and to examine the 
nature of the animals offered forsale. Taking us to be persona wish- 
ing to buy, a buxom young ^rl, about sixteen, approached us and 
coniiiionoed dilating upon the fine qualities of a lai'ge milch cow 
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thiit we happened to be noticing. She talked so glibly, knowingly 
and earnestly, that we were disposed to liumor the joke, and ask 
questions about the age of the cow, et«. ; whereupon she immedi- 
ately lifted the head of the animal, opsQed its mouth, and showed 
H3 the maiks on the teeth and the ring on ita horns, witli as much 
aelf-possession and accuracy as the most experienced cow dealer. 
When she had finished we thanked her for the information she gave 
us, and told her that we were not purchasers, but merely travellers 
from a distant land who wished to see every thing iu her country, 
"Wishing us a happy and prosperous journey, she turned to a real 
customer and disposed of her cow 

When we reached the village of Ohomoum it wis after ni^rht fill 
and the little square in front of our hotel was illuminated with 
torch-lights by the friends of in Englibhman who had beeu seen 
through a telescope dunng the day on the summit ot Mont Btam, 
At twelve o'clock the heroKtumol with a long rutmue of guiles, 
and expatiated largely to in eager roivd on the miny tnals, 
troubles, difficulties and dangers that he hid to entountei wcndered 
how any human being ever summonpi courage to poriorm such a 
feat, and thanked God that he was spared to return onte moie to a 
habitable region and receive the conffritulation' of his English tiiruds 

Taking his word for it, we concluded not to istend Mont Blanc 
so high, but compromised by going to the Mer de Glace, which is 
neither difScult not dangerous. Just before reaching Montanvert, a 
place where refreshments are kept for the accommodation of visitors 
during the season, we had quite an adventure. One of our party, a 
gentleman from Boston, concluded he would try the velocity of a 
stone down the mountain, and accordingly set one in motion, which 
unfortunately came in contact with a cow before it rolled very far, 
and to our astonishment the poor animal waa hurled with incredible 
speed to the foot of the mountain. Knowing that we could be of 
no service to the creature after such a roll, we continued our journey 
to the Mer de Glace, which is one of the most beautiful sights in 
Alpine scenery, and wonderful beyond desciiption. The view of 
this enormous sea of ice is one of the most striking of these scenes 
of wonder'; ita great extent, the beauty of lis purity, the color and 
depth of its crevices, sun-ounded hy a thousand nameless pinnacles, 
render it enchanting and romantic in the extreme. 
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Many persona cross the Mer de Glace, and go as far as tlie Jardin 
or island in the ice ; but we dispensed with that privilege— de- 
scended tbe mountain by way of tJie Glacier, and ascended a moun- 
tain called the Flegere on the opposite side of the valley of Chamouni, 
which affords one of the beat views of Mont Blanc. ' Near the sum- 
mit of the Flegere is a small ch&let, where we procured a veiy good 
dinner, served in a homely way, but veiy palatable to a hungry man. 
After discussing our dinaer, we went out and wafehed the last rays 
of the setting sun, siaking behind the snow-covered peak of Mont 
Blanc. The valley beneath was invisible, and we were separated 
entirely from the inhabitants of the Tillage by a cloud that was as 
dark and impenetrable as night itself. The panorama presented a 
picture, of angular grandeur and beauty — the (ime was auspicious, 
the associations grand, and its recoUeetions imperishable. Eeturning 
to Chamouni, we found tlie owner of the cow we had killed and the 
syndic of the village awaiting our an'ival. The case was properly 
presented on the part of my friend, who contended that it was an 
accident. After a great deal of talking and ten thousand gesticula- 
tions, my friend was permitted to go, provided he remunerated the 

Leaving Chamouni the following movning, we passed through the 
Tete Noire to Martigay, and thence to the snow-covered pass of St. 
Bernard, where we were entertained one night at the Hospice by the 
monks, who devote their lives to the service of their follow-men 
whose pursuits oblige them to traverse these dreary fields in seasons 
of danger, and the weary traveller who visits their lonely habitations 
through curiosity. The Hospice is a massive stone building, well 
adapted to its perilous situation, which is on a very high point of 
the pass, and exposed to the heavy storms of winter. The building 
is capable of accommodating more than one hundred persons com- 
fortably ; the monks are unremittiDg in their attentions, and charge 
nothing for their services — leaving it to the option of the guests to 
place what they choose in a small bag in the chapel. The room 
appropriated to visitors is large and convenient; it is hung with 
many drawings and prints, and is fiu'nished with an excellent library 
and piano. About the house I saw several St. Bernard dogs, which 
are altogether different in their appearance from what I had sup- 
posed ; instead of having long hair, it is short and thick, and their 
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general appearance ia very like the large-sized cur of our country — 
they are very heavy and strong, and capable of enduring more than 
any other animal., Near the Hcffipice is what they term the Morgue, 
or place where they expose the dead bodies found in the snow, which 
ai'e placed in the frozen position in which they were found ; it is a 
place of melancholy interest, containing the remains of the unfor- 
tunate victims for ages past No one can visit the Hospice of St. 
'Bernard without the satisfaction of being amply compensated for 
his pains. 

Taking leave of the good old monts, we returned to the village 
of Martigny, and are now wending our way through deep snows 
over the celebrated Pass of Simplon info Italy. 

This remarkable road was built by Napoleon soon after the battle 
of Marengo, with the view of facilitating the communication between 
France and Italy, and the ultimate subjection of the latter. It was 
the first carriage road constructed across the Alps, and now stands 
as one of the moEuments of Napoleon's greatness To give y u 
some idea of thfe colossal nature of the imdertatin^ it miy be men- 
tioned that the number of bri Iges great ind small constructed for 
the passage of the roid exceels six hundred m aldition to the 
more vast and costly constiu tions such as terraces of massive 
masonry, miles in length of ten gallenes either cut out of the 
atone, or built of sohd limestone, and of twenty houses of refuge to 
shelter travellers, and lodge the laborers constantly employed to take 
care of the road. The cost of this road is said to have averaged 
four hundred thousand francs per league. The travel over the 
Simplon road has gradually increased, and it is at present one of the 
;t thoroughfares in all Europe. 
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ER TWENTY-EIGHT. 

M11.AN, Itiily. 



"Oltalyl hoo- beautiful thoa art I 
Yet I could weep ; for thou art lying, slas 1 
Low in the dust: and we admire thee now 
As wo admire the beautiful in deathl" 

Cbossino the Alps over the great Siniplon road, we passed the fiist 
night in a neat httle village near the border, called Domo d'Ossola. 
It was our intention to go on as far as Baveno, situated on Lago 
Maggiore; hut owing lo tke depth, of snow on the Pass, our progress 
was impeded, and we were compelled to lie over until the following 
morning'. Domo d'Ossola is a small and unimportant town, with 
few points of interest, save that it is Italian, which was quite enough 
for us in the ieginning. The peculiar construction of the houses, 
with their many-shaped chimneys, colonnades, streets with awnings, 
sliops filled witK iSausages, macoaroni, and garlic — laay-looking 
monks, apparelled in brown-colored gowns, with hsxe midiogany- 
looking legs, intermixed with donkeys, well-fed priests, and femaJes 
veiled with the mantilla, combined to complete a picture at once 
novel and curious to onr eyes. 

At Baveno we left the diligence and made an excursion in a 
small sailing boat to the Borromean Islands, situated in the upper 
and most beautiful portion of the lake. These islands are two in 
number, originally barren rooks, now rendered beautiful by the hand 
of art. Isola Bella eonsisfa of ten terraces, the lowest built on piers 
pliiced in the lake, rising in a pyramidal form, one above another, 
and covered with statues, obelisks, vases, and other ornaments. 
There is a very good hotel on the island, and a garden filled with 
all kinds of exotics ; the orange, citron, myrtle, and pomegranate 
flourish in abundance, and I have also observed the aloe, cactus, 
sugar cane, coffee plant, and a camphor tree upwards of twenty feet 
in height. The Isola Madre is somewhat larger than the former, and 
situated near the centre of the lake, from which there is a lovely 
view of the snow-olad Alps, the Simpjon Pa^, and innumerable 
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little vilifies on the borders of the water. This island has more 
natural beauty than, the Isola Bella, and also coat^ns a garden 
worthy of the highest praise. 

Leaving our little boat at this point, we boarded the steamer and 
proceeded to the other extremity of the lake, where we rejoined the 
diligence at a small town called Sesto Calende, on the Austrian fron- 
tier. Here we had a deal of trouble with our passports, luggage, etc. 
Not satisfied with booking minutely every item in our passports, they 
tumbled the contents of trunks about with as much nonchalance as 
an old sailor would a wallet of worn-out clothes. Forgetting that 
we had to undergo an examination, our weapons were left in the 
trunks, and unfortunately discovered by the Austrian police. The 
first thing discovered was a six-barrelled revolver, then a stiletto, 
balls, powder, caps, etc., al! of which were drawn out one by one, 
-to the consternation of the bystanders, and to the diseomliture of 
the owner, who rather feared the consequences, knowing that they 
were contraband, and that two Americans had recently been im- 
prisoned for much sHghter causes. One of the officers intimated 
that it looked rather suspicious, talked of imprisonment, etc ; but 
fortunately the captain of the boat came to our issistance, and vol- 
unteered to cany them back to the Sardinian government and for- 
ward them to Genoa, where they have been received. This difficulty 
was liardly disposed of when another one arose between a chestnut 
woman and a Boston Yankee, who happened to be in the diligence. 
He purchased her chestnuts, and she, Italian-like, wanted to cheat 
him out of a penny ; while he, true to his breeding, resisted " at all 
hazards and to the last exti'emity." The dispute grew higher and 
higher— the crowd gathered around and sided with the woman — 
and at last the police interfered, and the Yankee got his penny. 
Laughing heartily at the scene just narrated, we rolled on over the 
Simplon road through antique villages to the city of Milan. It was 
night when we entered tie massive portal of the Ai'co de la Pace. 
The spire of the great cathedral was illuminated, and the figure of 
the Madonna on the summit shone so brightly that its rays were visi- 
ble at the distance of many miles. Driving through the Corso, 
which is a well paved and handsome street, we anived at a magnifi- 
cent house, called the Hotel de la Viile, guarded by Austrian soldiers, 
and the great place of attraction for sti'angers, who were curious to 
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ivitne^^ and paiticjpate in the pomp and pirade exhibited at the re- 
ceptioB of the juuthful Emptioi, liincis Joseph. Tte following 
day W11 Sunday, and the whole eity setmed to he alive with the 
militaiff , while (.oats vaA. epjiulets weie t^' bo seen in all dii'ections, 
busy ahuut the arrangements (f the day, as the eutiro reception de- 
volved upon them, th citizens lefusing to have any thing to do with, 
the young tyrant — not even the bestowal of ordinary civilities. At 
the hour of ten tbe different regiments, mustering upwards of sixty 
thousand, were assembled on the parade ground near the Arco de la 
Pace, and called the Piazza d'Armi. It was a magnificent sight ; 
every thing was conducted with perfect order, and tlie various evo- 
lulJona of a military review were displayed to the Emperor, in aO 
the pomp and circumstance usual on such occasions. 

This being over, he was conducted by this strong guard through 
the principal streets of the city to the great cathedral, where he knelt 
and repeated to himself his prayers, while the people stood gazing 
with vulgar curiosity, anxious to see how the youth bore his honors, ■ 
and wishing in their heaits any thing but good for his welfare. In 
appearance, Frands Joseph is tall and slight, rather awkward in ad- 
dress, and wanting in the usual marks that distinguish natiu'e's great 
men. His reception here must have been any thing but gratifying; 
there was no enthusiasm, and the people seemed utterly indifferent 
whether he approved or disapproved of their conduct. During his 
stay here he feared to remain in the eity at night, but went out every 
afternoon to a fortified town in the neighborhood, and returned the 
following morning guarded by a re^ment of cavalry. How difier- 
ent is it with our President, elevated voce popuU, and moving among 
them without fear in the streets of our capital, unguarded and un- 
attended. The more I see of the governments of Europe, the more 
I admire and appreciate our own ; and there is nothing in my opin- 
ion so well calculated to make a man patriotic and aftached to the 
union of the States and the perpetuity of our institutions, s& a four 
of observation among the nations of Europe. 

But lot us leave this topic for the present, and return to the 
Uiiomo or Cathedral, which is considered externally the finest build- 
ing on the continent. It is the third, and some say the fourth re- 
edification of the original structure, the liiat being destioyed by 
Attita, the second by fire, tiie third by Frederic tie Fii«t. The 
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flrat stone of the present Duomo was laid in 1636, and is yet unSii- 
ished. Napoleon did much towards bringing it to its present form, 
and gave an impulse to the works tliat must always be appi'eciated 
by the admirers of arehitectural beauty. The interior of the build- 
ing is handsome, but not equal to some other cathedrals in Italy, or 
in keeping with the exterior, which is beauliful beyond description. 
View it from any point, and it stiikes the beholder with wonder and 
admiration ; but in order fully to understand the merits of the struc- 
ture, the stranger should ascend the summit, which is reached by 
two staircases winding in a turret of open ti'aeery. Here the eye 
rests upon a perfect flower garden, in which nearly every plant is ex- 
quisitely represent*^d in white marble, baskets of fiTiit, cherubs' heads, 
sunflowers, lilies, and statuary of the rarest workmanship, 

A noble view of the plains of Lombardy studded with cities and 
viUagea is also presented to the eye, embracing some of the finest 
lands in Italy. From the cathedral we visited the dilapidated con- 
vent of Santa Maria della Grazie, which cont^ns a work of art 
better known perhaps than any other in the world : the Last Supper, 
Dj Leonardo da Vinci. It is one of the wonders of Milan, and may 
at one time have deserved all the praise bestowed upon it, but at 
present I defy any man to detect any part of the original expression 
of any single face or feature on the canvas ; not even the coloring is 
now visible. Aside from the damage it has sustained from damp, 
decay and neglect, it has been so retouched upon and repainted, and 
that so badly, that many of the heads are now positive deformities, 
with patches of paint sticking all over them, and utterly distorting 
the expression. After looking at this vestige of art, we went into, 
the theatre of La Scala, which is one of l3ie largest and finest in 
Italy. The form of the house is a semi-circle, with the ends pro- 
duced and made to approach each other, and it is capable of accom- 
modating 3600 persona comfortably. We did not have the pleasure 
of hearing an opera within its walls, it being closed on account of 
the !ate troubles in Lombardy. 

From Milan we made an excursion to the Lake of Como by rail- 
road, a very pleasant httle trip, performed in one day. The lake is 
about forty miles long, and fed principally by the Addo. Taien 
all together it is the most beautiful sheet of water in Italy, and sur- 
passes in the richness of its ti'opioal vegetation any lake I ever saw. 
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Many villages adorn its banks, besides the palaces sad gardens of 
Villa d'Este, Villa of Count Taverna, Madame Pasta and Taglioni. 
No one should visit Milan without availing themselves of the beau- 
ties of nature reflected in the brigiit waters of Coiao. 



LETTER TWENTY-NINE. 

Tenice, Italy. 
Trip *o Venice by way of Verona— Entrance (n a Gondola— PiasM of St. Mark— Canals— 
Churcbea— Falace>— Sxcutslon (o the Lido— Recepllon of Uie Empei'iir. 

" There is a glorioue city in the sea : , 
The see. is in the brond, the nmi-ow streets, 
Ebbing and ftowing ; and tho salt sea weed 
Clings to the marble of hec palaeeE." 

Our jouraoy between the two great cities of Lombardy was not only 
interesting on account of the number of objects presented for our 
contemplation, but furnished a variety of travel, which relieved ns 
from the usual tedium of a long distance. At Milan the diligence 
was placed on the railroad, with the passengers in it, and conveyed 
to the town of Treviglio, where horses were in waiting to cany ita 
to Eergarao, and thence to the ancient city of Verona, by way of 
Brescia and the foot of Lago di Garda. 

In pleasaBt Verona we passed an entire day in visiting feir Juliet's 
tomb, the house of the Capuleta, and the great Eoman Amphithea- 
tie. The tomb, which is now shown to strangers in the garden of 
the Or/anotrojio, is of reddish marble, originally used as a washing- 
trough, but so much broken by sentimentalists that but a small por- 
tion now remains to designate this imaginary spot. The house of 
the Capulets has now degenerated into a most miserable little inn, 
occupied by noisy vetturini and low Italians — a fact weU calculated 
to destroy all associations t^nnecled with the mansion. The Eoman 
Amphitheatre, however, is a rich monument of the early periods, 
standing in tho centre of the Piazza di Era — a spirit of old time, 
among the femiliar realities of the passing hour. The interior is 
nearly perfect, and so well preserved and carefully maintained, that 
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every row of seats b there nbr ken Tl e old Ron an n me als ire 
yet nstle o or s ne ot tiie r !ie^ an 1 the e a e c d s ■m\ 
sta r •jse" and aul te rinein passages f bpasts ind w nd ng wav 
abo^a ground and below is when tl e fierce th usanda r loin 
anl o t, eage to ^^ t ess the bloody bLo s f the areni Nestl ng 
n some ot the arch ^ a d 1 oUow i la es ot the wall no v are 
am ths, \s til the foiges, and small deilera of var o s k ads anl 
there aie green weeds anl flowers -ind grass uion the pwajet 
But ! ttle else is changed Alter walking lU arounl and thr gh 
thenamnoth shucture exam n ng every pa-t w th the greatest m 
tereat we cl n I ed up to the topmost ro n 1 of seats wh h •* one 
hundred feet from the pivement f m sh ng not only ■» fine v e v of 
the mign t de ind besuty of the interior hut » 1 elv pinorimT of 
the city and its vicinity, closed in by the distant Alps. 

Leaving Verona in the afternoon, on an. excellent railroad, we 
passed through Padua, situated between two ranges of mountains 
in a narrow valley, filled with grape vines trained on trees, and laden 
with the most delicious fruit, to the renowned city of Venice. It was 
late in the night when we reached the station. The officers kindly 
passed our luggage wifhout the trouble of examination. In the 
twinkling of an eye the gondoliers had us in keeping, and before 
we knew by what, or how, we found that we were gliding up a 
street — a phantom street — the houses rising on both sides of the 
- water, and the long black boat gliding on beneath their windows. 
It appeared like a heaven, aud all was so silent and strange that it 
was difficult to realize that we were passing through a populous city 
inhabited by humau beings lite ourselves. We proceeded up the 
Canal Grande as far as the Porte di Kialto, where we branched off 
and continued to hold our course through narrow afreets and alleys, 
all filled and flowing with water. Some of the comers where our 
way led us were so narrow and acute that it seemed impossible for 
the long slender boat to turn them; but the skilful gondoiiei's, with 
alow, melodious ciy of warning, sent it skimming on without a pause. 
Sometimes the rowers of another dark-looking boat, like our own, 
echoed the cry, and slackening their speed, as we did ours, would' 
come dashing past us like a dark shadow. At last we reached our 
hotel, which was once an ancient palace, now convei-ted. into a house 
of entertainment. Feeling no disposition to sleep after passing 
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through such fairy-like scene", we quietly seated ourselves around a 
cheerful Are, talked of tome and fiionils, wishing in our hearts that 
you were with ns to share the beauties of this curious old city. 

Ilreaming of gondolas, palaces, and the Merchant's Daughter, I 
lose on the following morning and saw the sun rise in splendor 
(after being obm:urod for many days) on objects that no words of 
mine can describe. I looked out on boats aud barks — on masts, 
cordage, Hags — on groups of busy aailors, working at the cargoes of 
their vepsels — on wide quays, strewn with bales, casks, merchandise 
of all kinds — on huge men-of-war, lying at anchor in stately indo- 
lence — on islands, crowned with gorgeous domes and turrets, and 
where golden crosses shone in the light, atop of wondrous churohea 
spnnging from the sea. " Gfoing down upon the margin of the green 
1. before the door, and filling all the streets, we c 



upon a place of such surpaasi 
the rest was poor^nd faded 
) great Pi 



ing beauty and such grandeur, that all 
n comparison with its absorbing loveli- 
izaa of St; Mark, so renowned in story 
and rich in elegant structures. On the east side stands the old palace 
Ilucale, once the residence of the Doges of Venice, a building much 
injured and blackened by lime, yet more magnificent than all the 
palaces of Italy. Adjoining it is the Cathedral of Sau Marco, gor- 
geous in the wild luxuriant fancies of the East ; not far from its 
porch, a lofty towet called the Campanile, standing by itself, and 
rearing its proud head high towards heaven, commands a view of 
the Lido and the Adriatic sea. Near it is a second tower not so lofty 
as the first, but far richer in its decorations, bearing on its summit a 
great orb, gleaming with gold and deepest blue ; the twelve signs 
painted on it, and a mimic sun revolving in ils course around them ; 
while above, two Herculean statues made of bronze hammer out the 
hours upon a sounding bell. Two ill-omened columns of red gran- 
ite — one having on its top a figure with its sword and shield, the 
other a winged lion — and an oblong square of elegant houses of the 
wliitest stone, surrounded by a light and beautiful arcade filled with 
jug'shops and busy people, all combined to complet* the enchanted 
scene. After standing for some time admiring first one object and 
then another, we entered the door-way of San Marco, surmounted 
by huge gilt horses brought from the Hippodrome at Constantinople 
when that city was taken by the Crusaders, and oraamented with 
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moaaic of the largest and most costly workmanship. Tlie vestibule 
extends along the whole front, in the centre of which tJiere is a loz- 
enge of reddish marble, marking the place where Pope Alexander 
IlL and the Emperor Frederic Bai-barossa were reconciled, through 
the intervention of the Venetian Eepublic. The vaulting ia covered 
with mosaics, and around the wails stand numerous columns of pre- 
cious marble, brought ftom the East The interior is extremely 
rich ; the walfe and columns are of precious marbles, the vaulting 
covered with old mosaics, with gold ground, and the floor is of tes- 
selated marble. In the sacristy we were shown many precious stones 
and metals, glittering through iron bars, and exhibited only fo those 
who can procure a, permission. Some things are exhibited which 
require more credulity than has fallen (o our share U> possess ; such 
as the atone upon which John the Baptist was beheaded, and the 
rock from which the water gushed when touched by the rod of 
Moses. San Marco is a grand and dreamy structure, unreal, fantastic, 
solemn, inconceivable throughout 

We then entered the palace, and walked leisurely through the old 
galleries and council chambei's, " where the ancient rulera of this 
mistress of the waters looked sternly out, in pictures, from the walls, 
and where her high-prowed galleys, still victorious on canvas, fought 
and conquered as of old." The halls are bare and empty now, yet 
retaining some evidences of the ancient importance in the richness 
and splendor of this structure. Crossing the Bridge of Sighs, which 
spans a narrow sti'eet high above the watfir, we entered by torchlight 
the dark and dismal dungeons of the old prison, the very sight of 
which caused me to shudder and wonder how the human heart 
could ever have invented such cruelties for the punishment of poor 
human nature. The cold, damji cells, the instruments of torture, 
the narrow bridge, and the lions' mouths — now toothless — where 
denunciations of innocent men were dropped, all remain as commen- 
taries upon the doings of the wicked councils that sat in judgment 
upon the actions of men. 

This is the city of palaces and churches, many of which contain 
relics and paintings of great value, a description of which would fill 
many letters. 

An excursion to the island of Lido, where Byron used to bathe 
and ride, is genei'ally made by persons who visit Venice. The beach 
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j3 devoid of beauty, and the island barrea and unattractive, except 
to those who consider beautiful every spot aissoejated with the poet's 
name. Oa our return wo stopped at the Armenian College, situated 
on a small island near the city. We were politely received by one 
of the priests, who kindly furnished us with an Ai'menian book pnV 
lished in the College, and introduced us to Lord Byron's tutor, now 
an old and infirm man, prepared, as he told us, to obey the summons 
of Almighty God. 

While in Milan I.gare you an aceonnt of the reception of tlie 
Eiiipei-or in that city, which was cold and formal, being the work 
of iiirelings, and not the spontaneous outpouring of the heart of the 
gi'esit body of the people. In Venice it was pretty much the same, 
with the exception of the manner, being on the water instead of an 
open Piaaza or broad, street. . It was midnight when he entered the 
city, his approach being announced by the thundering of cannon 
and the sound of a thousand bells. Not wishing to lose the si'ght, 
we tlirew our cloaks around us, hurried through the old Exchange, 
and stood on the Eialto, under which the procession of gondolas 
passed. The old bridge was magnificently illuminated with lamps 
of every color, the palaees on the Canal Grande were all lighted up, 
music of every kind filled the air, and dark gondolas glided swiftly 
along to join the procession. In a short time the youthful Emperor 
cMtiie along, and ws'expected to hear the greeting of the crowd on 
the Rialto, but all was silent as the grave ; no voice was beard to 
siiy Vive r^mpermr, no face indicated approbation, but all seemed 
like a funeral, so .silent and melancholy that I retired almost regret- 
ting that I had gone out. 



LETTEIi THIRTY. 



In two houra after leaving the city of the sea, the raii-cars brought us 
to the ancient town of Padua, celebrated as the seat of one of the 
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oldest and moat renowoed uniirersitjes in Europe, now fest going to 
decay, and interesting to the stranger only as retaining the armorial 
bearings of the members, which decorate the walls of the interior 
Coitite, and the statue of the celebrated Elena Lucrezia Cornaro 
Piseopice, known and admired for her beauty, purity of character, 
aad universal accomplishments. Hie Duomo (Cathedral) and some of 
the palaces of Padua are very fine, but hardly worth mentioning 
after describing fliose in Venice. At Padua, we made a contract 
with a vetturino (hackman) to bring us to this city — a long but 
agreeable journey, oceupjdng four days. This contract would 
amuse you exceedingly ; being drawn up with as much precision as 
any legal instrument, specifying in plain terms what each party was 
expect«d to do, and containing cert^a rtstriotions and requirements, 
altogether necessary for travellers in Italy, who desire to have peace, 
and wish to avoid a thousand vexations. Our route between Pitdua 
and Florence presented many objects worthy of note, if I only had 
the time and space to bestow upon them. After crossing the Adige, 
and passing through a re^on of country which produces the finest 
vintage, we reached the Po, which is about the size of the Cumber- 
land, and tept within its banks by levees, varying fi-om ten to 
twenty feet in height. On the third day we entered Bologna,, or 
the city of samages, an ancient sombre-looking piaee, under a bril- 
liant sky, with heavy arcades over the footways of the older streets, 
and hghter and move cheerful archways in the newer poi-tions of the 
town. Fi'om the Observatory, situated neai' the centre of the city, 
we had an excellent view of the many fine churches — the tall loan- 
ing towers, built of brick, and inclining crosswise as if they were 
bowing stiffly to each other, and the broad plains in the environs, 
bounded by the lofty range of the distant Apennines. The colleges, 
and palaces too, and above all, the Academy of Fine Arts, where 
there are a number of interesting pictures, especially by Guido, 
Domenichino, and Ludovieo Gtracci, give Bologna a place of its 
own in the memory. Even tli^ugh they were not, and there was 
nothing else to remember it by, i '^e fact that it required six viaSs on 
our passports to get out of the g tes, is sufficient to make a lasting 
impression upon us. 

Leaving Bologna, we reached the foot of the Apennines, over 
which we were drawn by four dove-colored oxen, (neaJ'ly all the 
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cattle ia Italy are dove-colored,) and reached this city on the even- 
ing of the fourth day- 



Situated on the banks of the Arno, in a valley rich in all that is 
beautiful, and surrounded by lofty and well-shaped mountains, 
oovcrtid with bright villas and smiling groves, it offers a pToepp<:t 
well calculated to captivate the stranger, and entice the fiousanda 
who come here aimually to spend the winter months. Aside fix>m 
the beauty of its situation, and salubrity of ila climate, Florence is 
di'itinguislied above all other Italian cities, for the number, extent, 
anfl richness of her picture galleries and halls of statuary— palaces 
that furnish attractions for artists and all amateurs. Among these 
galleries, the most noted are those in the UfRge and Pitti Palaces, 
which contain some of the oldest and most valuable works of art 
now in Europe. " Here, open to all comers, in this beautiful and 
calm retreat, the ancient masters are immortal, side by side with 
Michael Angelo, Canova, Titian, Bembrandt, Raphael, Poets, Histo- 
riims, Philosophers — those iliustrions men of history, beside whom 
its crowned heads and harassed warriora show so poor and small, 
and are so soon forgotten. Here, the imperishable part of noble 
mind survives, placid and equal, when strongholds of assault and 
defence are overthrown ; when the tyranny of the many, or the few, 
or both, is but a tale ; when pride and power are so otueh cloistered 
dust." The central part of the Ufiige palace is a circular room, 
called the Tribune, covered with a cupola, elegantly inorusted or 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, paved with the richest marble, and orna- 
mented with the rarest works of the pencil and the chisel. The 
first that attracted my attention, was the far-famed marble statue 
called the Venus de Medici, and considered by artists as an example 
of perfect art. It was much broken when found, and the restorations 
are so poor that the general effect of the statue is veiy much im- 
paired. The Apollino offers an excellent example of the ideal form 
of the human figure as entertained by the old masters. The Los- 
tutori, (group of wrestlers,) the L'ArrolJno, (slave whetting his knife,) 
and the Bancing Faun, al! exhibit very high qualities of the art, and 
are justly regarded as among the most valuable monuments of an- 
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tiqtiity. The choicest paintings of the cnlloctioi)! are also assembled 
in the Tribune. Here the great works of Mi^'hai.l Angelo and Ea- 
phael stand out in living c lois, tor the ilnmit on (f the world. 
The Virgin presenting the infant to &t Joseph by thp first, and a 
Venus hy tha !ast nanii, 1 iitist are suflieient in themsehes to give 
a reputation to any museum of art 

The Palazzo Pitti i^ a large •uid splnndid atrnctare built of rough 
stone, and now tie lesidence ot the ^ vercign Its ohief attractions 
are the paintings that ^l)in the kige and well fiiinished rooms, 
and the Boboli gardens m the rear occup}ing the most eleyat«d 
site in the city, and filled with terraces, foimtains, statuary, arbors, 
exotics, and every thing calculated to beautify and adorn the spot. 
Attached to the palace is a museum, superior in many respects to 
any that we have yet seen. The collection of wax figures exhibit- 
ing the human frame in all its parts are unequalled any where, while 
the collection of bii'ds, minerals, and animals compare well with 
those in more celebrated museums. Connected with the museum is 
a room recently erected by the Grand Duke and dedicated to 
Galileo, who was a resident of Florence. In point of exquisite 
workmanship and elegant proportions it is well worthy to bear the 
name of the distinguished astronomer. The floor is of tesselated 
marble, and the ceiling frescoed, representing the life of Galileo. It 
contains a full-sized statue of the philosoper in one end, surrounded 
with his instruments and the busts of his pupils arranged in niches 
according to their different positions. 

Besides the two palaces that I have just briefiy desciibed, Florence 
contains a number of private palaces which are always accMsibLe to 
ati'angers, and have in them objects of curiosity no where else to be 

Like nearly all of the cities in Italy, Florence can boast of many 
fine public buildings, the churches taking the precedence. The 
Cathedral is a mammoth structure, built of fesselated marble, and 
Bunnounted by a double dome said to be the largest in the world. 
The interior is ratier dart, owing to the smallness of the windows 
and the richness of the stained glass which excludes the light. 
Near the main building is a Campanile and Baptistery, also made of 
tesselated marble, and considered fine specimens of ai'cbitectural 
taate. Next to the'Cathedral the churches of San Lorenzo and S. 
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Croc« are the most remarkable. The extoior of the first is nothing 
but a mass of rough and dingy brick-work, but internally it is ex- 
tremely rieh. The Medieean Chapel " is an illustration of (be old 
story of the painter, w^o being unable to represent Veaus beautiful, 
covered her with finery." The WJ^ls are eutirely covered with the 
ricbfflt VMiegated marbles and jmtre dues ; agate, lapis lazuli, jasper, 
chalcedony, and olief precious stones. Graceful and elaborate 
repreecnteUons of flowers in mosaic exhibit on the walls the armo 
rial bearings of the cities and states of Tuscany. This elegant 
chape! was really intended by its founder, Ferdinand I., tor the re- 
ception ef the Holy Sepulchre, but failing in his object, it was sub- 
sequently converted into the cemetery of the grand ducal family. 
Santa Croce is situated in the ancient part of Florence, and la the 
prindpal Church of the Black or Observatine Friare. The exterior 
is not fimsbed, although it is one of the oldest edifices in the city, 
and the probabihty is that it will never be completed, as they would 
then have no excuse to tax the people. Tte interior is covered over 
with sepulchral slabs, most of which are in very low relief^ but the 
monuments erected by the munificence of the city to the memory 
of Michael Angelo and Galileo exhibit the perfection of modern art. 
Several members of the Bonaparte family are interred in this church, 
besides many other persons of distinction, Speafeing of churches 
reraiEda me fo mention that I attended divine sei-vice in the Engbsh 
Chapel at the request of a fiiend, where I had not only to pay fifty 
cents admission to tic woman at the door, but was compelled to 
listen to an old man's sermon written in his dotage and delivered by 
a beardless youth, who looked as if he had liardly finished his cata- 
okism. This church is supported hy tbe English who leave their 
homes and come here to live economically, hearing tbat tbe Floren- 
tines Uva in sti/U on less than notking. There are a number of 
Amwican I'esidents now in the city, mostly artists, who come bere 
to study tbe old masters, and obtain advantt^ea that they have not 
in tbe United States. We visited the studio of our great sculptor, 
Hiram Powers, a few days since, and he was kind enough to show 
us a number of excellent pieces, viz., busts of Washington, Frank- 
lin, Clay, Webster, Calhoun, md others, besides a beautiful statue 
called the Fisher Boy, and tbe models of bis two pieces called 
America and California. Mr. Powers has a reputation not only at 
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bome, but among the artists of Italy, that te may well T>e protid of. 
Florence is a ciiarming place, and I cannot bring thiB letter to a 
close ■witboTit alluding once more to its beauties. Every morning 
when we essay from oui hotel, the bright faces of the flower ^lis 
^et U3 with a smile and happy good morning, place bouquets in 
the button holes of our coats, and dai-t off to the nest passer-by with 
BO much good-humor and playfulness tiiat one cannot but feel kindly 
towardsthem and the busy world around. "Wherever we go something 
pleasing presents itself for our contemplation. If we become tired of 
the streets and public places of the city, we can drive through shady 
groves and green meadows of the environs, where every thing is 
fresh, beautiful, and inviting. But there is no sweet without its 
bitter; the Grand Duke is old and imbecile, without the confidence 
of his people, and dependent on a foreign soldiery for his personal 
safety. 



LETTER THIETY-ONE. 

Genoa, Italy. 
Trip ftom nweooe to Genoa i*J Pisa, Leghorn, anil Ihe Sea— Appeirance of denos from 

vlcfnB— Eelnrn to Florence. 

Eailroads are so rare in Italy, and we ate so heartily tired of dili- 
gences and vetturini, that we came to the conclusion to make a visit 
to the home of Columbus, as much for the sake of variety as a dis- 
position to see ihe spot that gave birth to the discoverer of the new 
world. We started early in the morning, and in two hours found 
ourselves standing on the Leaning Tower of Pisa, so much admired 
and talked about abroad, and so insignificant when you draw near 
to it. When viewed through the highly telescopic medium of popu- 
lar report, it appears something wonderful, while, in truth, it is 
lardly worth stopping to see. It has a cylindrical form, and 
measures fifty feet in diameter, and one hundred and seventy feet in 
height. It consists of eight stories of eolunins, in each of which 
they hear semi-circular arches, forming open galleries round the 
story. It is easy of ascent by a spiral staircase, and the summit is 
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inclosed with an iron railing to prevent accidente. Seven lai^ 
tells are suspended around t!ie top, four of wlaich (ire quite large 
and three amall, and said to be lemarkable for their sweetness of 
sonnd. The most extraordinary feature of the tower is its leaning 
tendency, being fourteen feet from the level of the base. It furnishes 
an extended and beautiful view of the Mediterranean, Leghorn, and 
the Apennines. Near the tower stands a group of buildings, com- 
piising the Baptistery, the CatJiPdral, and the Church of the Gampo 
Santo, which, taten together, form perhaiw the most remarkable 
collection in the world. E«nirived ■fttra tlie ordinary transactions 
and details of the town, they have a smguhrly venerable and im- 
pressive character. It is the architectural easenw, of a rich old city, 
with all its common life and common habitations pressed out and 
filtered away. The Oampo Santo (cemetery) is a curious old place, 
contMning a great number of sepulchral slabs, monuments, and sar- 
copha^ of antiquity. It was tiie first founded in Italy, and has 
given its name to every similw place of interment. Here grass- 
grown graves are dug in earth brought more than six hundred years 
ago from Mount Calvary, and ancient frescoes very much obliterated 
adorn the walls of this solemn burial place, sul^ects taken mostly 
from the Christian mythology, that is, the lives of the Saints. 

Not far from Pisa is the city of Leghorn, (where Smollett was 
buried,) which is a thriving, business-like, matter-of-fact place, dis- 
tinguished more for its commerce and manufacture of bonnets than 
any thing else, and pai'ticularly disagreeable to strangers, on account 
of the many annoyances they are subject to, in the way of passports, 
porteis, beggars and rascals generally. 

After going through the ordeal and paying an enormous price for 
our passage, we boarded the steamer, rested tolerably on a sofa, and 
woke up the following morning finding ourselves at anchor in the 
beautiful harbor of " Genova la Superba." It was full of vessels ; 
all seemed active and hiistiing, reminding me forcibly of her ancient 
importance and power among the cities of tlie world. The city 
is in the fonn of an amphitheati-e, and rises gradually from the water's 
edge to the summit of the Apennines, which come into the sea just 
liei'e. The two horns of the crescent, and several peaks in the 
mountain in the rear of the city, are sui-mounted with strong for- 
tresses, which command the entire harbor, making it the most foi'- 
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midable pla«e in the Sardinian dominions. Occupying a Bmall 
compasiB, it is neceesaiily veiy compactly built, and viewing it from 
fie sea, with its teiTaces rising one above another, garden above 
garden, palace above palace, and height above height, with its 
niUTow streets and singularishaped buildings, it presents a picture 
altogether different from any that I have yet seen. We went ashore 
in a small boat, had our baggage passed by slipping a small fee in 
tbe officer's hands, and in a few minutes found ourselves snugly en- 
sconced in a hotel that was once tte palace of some rich merchant 
in the times when Genoa was in her glory. The streets of the city 
are generally not more than six feet wide : no carriages ^re allowed, 
and every thing is conveyed on the backs of donkeys, raules, and 
men. As we wended our way through these" dark and narrow 
thoroughfares at the heels of a cicerone, I could but wonder how 
the human race could exist in such places. I never in my life was 
so dismayed: the wonderful novelty of every thing, the unusual 
smells, the unacconntable filth, the disorderly jumbling of dirty 
Iiouses, one upon the roof of another — the passages more squalid 
and more close than any in the Five Points of New- York, in and 
out of which, not beggaj's, but well-looking and well-dressed females, 
with white veils over their heads and great fans in their haids, were 
passing and repassing — the perfect ateeace of resemblance in any 
dwelling-house or shop to any thing we had ever seen, perfectly con- 
founded us, and we were not at all disinclined when our guide inti- 
mated tbat it was time to return for dinner. The following day we 
were ushered into a more inviting part of the city, Mnong the fine 
palaces. The Strada Nueva and Strada Ealbi are somewhat wider 
than the streets we passed through yesterday, and are famous for the 
number and magnificence of the palaces tliat extend from one end 
of them to the other. We went into a number of them, and found 
ttat they were like those in Florence and Venice, which I have pre- 
viously described. We will not soon forget the bright and happy 
day that ive passed in rambling through these immense mansions, 
many of the walls of which are alive with masterpieces by Vnndyek 
and other eminent artists. 

Near Genoa there is a villa called Paliavicina, belonging to the 
Pegli family, and just completed, which surpasses in beauty any 
thing of the kind in Italy, and I may say all Europe. It is situated 
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im a lofty hill on the tosA to NJce, and commands a beaaliful view 
of the blue Mediteiranean, the harbor of Genoa, and a vast region 
of eountiy round about There is nothing extraordinary about the 
palane, except the extensive marble terracea that surround it ; but 
the out^ouade are laid out with great taste, and contain every 
thing calculated to beautify and adorn the spot. Observatories, 
rustic seats, gruttoes, artificial caves, ivaterfalls, romantic bridges, 
boats, swings, fountains, flower beds, and every conceivable conven- 
ience are here congregated in a small space, and arranged in such 
a manner as to give it mure the appearance of a paradise than a gea- 
tleman's couutiy seat. 

From Genoa we intend returning to Floi-ence by vray of Speazia, 
Lncca, and the mai'ble quanies of Carrara, the road running along 
the shore of the sea, and presenting a diversity of scenery no. where 
else to be seen but in Italy. It was in the gulf of Spezzia that 
Shelley was drowned, and it was here that Napoleon intended to 
establish his stronghold, on account of the safety and commodioua- 
ness of the harbor, hut vas frustrated in his plana by the French 
- Ministry. 



LETTER THIRTY-TWO. 

Rome, Italy. 

of Uio romE of St. PeWt's Church— TJio Oampagna BQmBnd— Poote MoUe—Porta del 

" I am in Rome ! Oft an the morning ray 
Tiaita theee eyes, waking at once I cry, 
■WTienee this eseees of joy! what has befallen met 
And from witliout a thrilling voice replies, 
Thou art in Romel" 

It is discretionary with travellers journeying from the Tuscan capital 
..to the Eternal City to choose between one of three routes — to Leg- 
horn, by railroad, and thence by sea to Civita Vecchia, the land 
route by Sienna, and another road passing through Perugia and 8po- 
leto. For expedition the first is iar preferable, but not so agreeable 
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on aucoiiiit of the inferiority of tlie boats and the mnunierahle little 
annoyances that one is compelled to eneoimter in the way of pass- 
ports, hotel keepers, poi-tera, and beggars generally. The seoond 
route is shortflr, but is leas interesting than the third, and presents 
fewer objects of picturesque beauty, A dihgence performs the jour- 
ney in thirty-six hours, and a courier's carriage in much less time ; 
while the yetturini require six and sometimes eight days. Wishing 
to see and learn something of the intermediate country, and not 
being pressed for time, six of us (all Americans) joined together and 
engaged a vetturino to convey ns according to our pleasure within tiie 
gat«s of the Papal Capital. Our first day's journey brought us to 
Arezzo, a town containing t«n thousand inhabitants, and noted as the 
birthplace of Petrarch, Vasari, Michael Angelo, and other men of dis- 
tinction. Leaving early the following morning, we made an excur- 
aon a short distance from the roadside to Cortona, an ancient Etruscan 
oity, situated on a lofty eminence, surrounded by a massive stone 
wall, and embracing evidences of Etriiscan remains well worthy of 
the attention of the antiquary. It was founded by the Umbi-i, and 
claims to be one of the most ancient cities of the Etruscan league. 
We went into the Cathedral, which contains the great sarcophagus 
said to hold the body of the Consul Flaminius, and also into the 
Museum, where there is a small collection of antiquities, among 
which the. coins and bronzes are the most remarkable. A bronne 
lamp, discovered in a ditch at La Fratta a fow years ago, is the most 
interesting and valuable object in the collection. It is a round bowl, 
nearly two feet in diameter, with sixteen lamps around the rim, 
ornamented with heads of Bacchus, and a Gorgon's face on the 
bottom. The priest who conducted us through the Museum said 
that this lamp weighed one hundred and seventy Tuscan pounds. 

Leaving Cortona, we soon found ourselves on the site of the battle 
of Thrasiraene so celebrated in Roman history. It is just such a place 
as an aecompJished general would select to take advantage of and 
destroy his enemy ; with the hills of Gauladro on the one side and 
the lake on the other, encircling the plain upon which the sangui- 
nary battle was fought so completely as to make it appear utterly 
impossible that any other result could have taken place. The lake 
which bears the name of the battle is a very pretty sheet of water, 
about thirty miles in circumference, and surrounded by gentle emi- 
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nencps coverp 1 with oik and p ne dotted here and thera with a 
iilh^e md chve plintilaTOs "Wt spent tht n £,ht en its ihoies 
il a plice c-iUed Pass gnana, which I im sure not one of us will 
soon forget The inn like many olhera m Ittly was constructed foi 
thi„ ai, omraodatioa ot man and betst ind while we were sipping 
\i1p cfifiee and gnawing poor ( lutlets our jaded hirseswuie heaid 
stamping below and biting their troughs, as a substitute for more 
wholesome provender. We made the beat of it, however, and started 
before day the next morning for Perugia, where we made up in a 
good dinner for lost time, and passed several hours agreeably in 
examining the gateway, waila, bridges, and other Etruscan remains. 
On the roadside, near Perugia, is an old tonib, "Grotto di Volunni," 
discovei'ed by a peasant in 1840, and remarkable for the perfect 
manner in which it represents the Etruscan mode of interment. It 
is approached by a long flight of steps descending (o the entrajiee 
in ihe hillside, and consists of ten chambei's, cut out of the living 
rock: the largest is twenty-four feet by twelve, and sixteen feet high; 
the nine others which open into it are of much smaller size, and eon- 
tain old urns filled wilh broken bones, inscriptions giving a history of 
the deceased, lamps suspended from the ceiling, and figures represents 
ing the heads of Medusa, the Gorgon, and other eharactera. Not 
far fi-om this we got upon the Via Flaminia, which passes through 
the valley of Clitumnus, and near the temple supposed to be the one 
described by Pliny as dedicated to the river-god Clitumnus, and cel- 
ebrated in the writings of Dryden, Addison, and Byron. It is quite 
small, and now used as a chapel dedicated to St. Salvndore. At 
Spolefo we stopped a short time, and enjoyed the view from the ci(^ 
adel, which is one of the finest in Italy, and examined the celebrated 
aqueduct built by Theodelapius III., duke of Spoleto, 604. The 
citadel" is now used as a piison, and contains at present more than 
five hundred convicts, many of whom were committed for political 
offences. The aqueduct, which supphes the citadel and town with 
water from a large spring in a hill opposite and separated by a deep 
javine, serves both as a conduit and bridge for foot passengers. It is 
a work of considerable magnitude, and well deserves examiuation. 

On the fifth day after leaving Florence we visited the Falls of 
Terni, which are situated in a quiet and romantic region five miles 
distant from the te>wn of Teiiii. They have been so frequently de- 
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scribed by writers of every grade that I deem it lannecessary to enter 
minutely upon its beauties, and will therefore give you only some 
idea of its genoial eiFeot and peculiarities. The formation of tie cas- 
cade waa not, as one might conclude, the work of nature, but of art 
— for the purpose of draining the valley of tie Velinua from the 
freqnont inundations of the river, which waa so charged with calca- 
reous matter, that it filled its bed with deposits, and tJius subjected 
the rich plains of Keeti to constant overflow from the lakes which it 
forms at tJiat part of its course. The drainage of the stagnant 
waters produced by the overflow of the lakes was first attempted by 
the Romans more tlian two centuries before the Christian era — who 
caused a channel to be made for the Velinus, through which the 
waters of that river were carried into the Nera, over a precipice of 
several hundred feet. The bed of the river above the Falls is forty 
orflfty feSt wide, and tie rapidity of the stream is said to be seven 
miles an hour— flowing down three successive falls into a deep gulf 
from an altitude of nine hundred feet, sending the spray high into 
sKes, which again 

"Returns in an uneoasing shower, which sound. 
With its unemptied cloud of gentle vain, 
Is an eternal April to the ground." 

Byron, in his beautiful description of the Falls, rather overshoots 
the mark, according to the ideas of Americans who have heaid the 
mighty roar of Niagara. "The war of waters and the hell of waters" 
certainly express more flian can be realized by an American viewing 
the cataraote of tlie old world, Terni, however, is a place welt worth 
a visit, and in point of beautiful scenery and great height, I give it 
tie preference to all the cascades and torrents. that I have yet seen 
in Europe, 

At Numi we saw the remains of a ruined bridge which has for 
ages past been regarded as one of the noblest relics of imperial 
times. Two arches are still standing in a perfect state, exhibiting 
strongly the superior skill of the ancients in the art of masonry. It 
is built of large blocks of travertine, without cement, but so closely 
joined that it would be difiicult to insert the smallest instrument 
between the layers. Anxious to reach the Eternal City, we hurried 
on, and at noon on the seventh day we descried in the distance the 
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t dome of St. Peter's Church. There it stood lite a 
nighty giant amid inniiniemble towers; and steeples, and roofe of 
houses, rising up iato the sky, and high above them al! bearing the 
Holy Cross. 

It is impossible to describe my emotions as we Beared the city of 
so many historical recollections. I thought of its antiquity, its re- 
nown, its glory, and its present lowly state. Even my own brief 
history involuntarily passed before my mind's eye — the past fruitful ■ 
in its recollections of pleasures and pains. Collegiate days glowing 
with Eoman story, professional trials and juvenile troubles, ali came 
Tip and suggested thoughts at once pleasing and painful. We soon 
entered on the Camp^na Romana; an undulating flat where few 
people can live on account of the malaria, and where for miles and 
miles there is nothing to relieve the terrible monotony and gloom. 
We asted our cocher to point out the Ooliseum and other ancient 
ruins, but ha replied that they were all on the othfer side of the city. 
We gave up almost in despmr, and were compelled to drive thirty 
miles over fbis Campagna without seeing any thing except a few old 
dirt hovels inhabited by villainous-looking shepherds, -with long un- 
combed hair hanging over their faces, and closely wrapped in brown 
mantles, . fending their sheep. As we approached the city, the 
appearance of the country became more pleasing, and the vegetation 
more abundant. Moni« Maria, covered with pines and cypresses, 
bounds the prospect on one side — the hilis of Albano and Frascati 
extend far aw.iy in the distance on the other — while the plain of the 
yellow Tiber was spread out before us. We crossed the PonU Molle, 
and entered Rome in the afternoon by the Porta del Popolo — which 
opens upon a spacious and well-built square of the same name, orna- 
mented with a fine fountain, and obelisk brought from Heliopolis, the 
On of Scripture. 

We expected to be examined pretty closely before they would 
permit us to pass through the gates, but to our utter astonishment 
the ofijcer came to the carriage door and openly demanded a bribe 
of ten pinls — which we pmd, (of course,) and drove on to our hotel 
in the Piaz7i di fop'igna without any examination. We said not a 
word, hut thought wh^t a commentary upon the government of the 
Pope. 
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LETTER 


THIRTY-THREE. 






Rome, Italy. 


rMuB^B^^^u, 


and OampflKna— The CorBO and pi^llc Sq 
; of SI. Aijgclo— St. Peter's Church— The ' 


SS" 



other PaUccB— The Pope, Cardinils, and Government of the Papal Slates. 

"O Rome I mycoantvjl city of the soul 1 
Tlie orphans of the heart must turn to ttefl, 
Lone mother of dead ampiree, and control 
In their shut breasts their petty inisery." 

Our fiiat care, after arriving here, was to look ab ut nq re and 
select suitable apartments, conveniently situated for v s 1 ng tlie 
various siglits of the city — an undertaking apparently tr fl ng but 
really of considerable moment to a man who has an eye to 1 1 e an 1 
fetigue. Following the advice and complying with th v sh s of 
friends, we made (he proper arrangements at a hotel s t ate 1 netr 
tlie Kazza di Spagtia, at the foot of the Pincian H 11 tl e f vor te 
promenade of the modern Romans. This work be ng finished our 
next object was to mount some lofty height and survey the great 
theatre of so many historical recollections. Our valet de place in- 
formed us that the tower of the Capitol and the dome of St Peter's 
Church afforded the best views, but that the former was the most 
desirable, being situated on the summit of the Capitoline Hill, which 
sep^ates the ancient from the modem city, the work of the Popes 
fioia that of the Ctesars. Passing through the Corso, a long and 
narrow street, lined on either side with shops, palaces, and privaf* 
houses, sometimes opening into a broad pinaza, we came to a long 
flight of marble steps, blackened by time and ornamented with two 
colossal statues of Castor and Pollux, with their horses, besides the 
milestone on the old Appian Way, and other relics of antiquity. 
Walking through a piazaa, ornamented with a fountwn and bronze 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, we ascended a long and naiTow 
flight of wooden steps, which led na to the summit of the tower. 
Here we reahzed, in one sweep of the eye, all the dreams of our 
boyish days and the hopes of later years. Like nectar, we drank in, 
to our heart's content, the beauties of a panorama rich in history, in 
memory, and in trutli. The Seven Hills, the yellow Tiber, running 
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out uf iU bank aiwl spreading desolation in its course, tlie hvoad 
Campagna extending to the sea on the east, and the distant range 
of the snow-capped mountains on the west, formed the outlines of 
the picture — filled up on one side with the remains of the old Aque- 
duct, the Coliseum, the Forum, and iniiumerahJe temples, and on 
the other with the great dome of St, Peter's Chm'ch, spires without 
number, and the loftj- palaces of the modern Komane. Descending, 
we went into the Museum, situated on the piazza alluded to above, 
and opposilu the Conservatory. The building is small, and the col- 
lection much less extensive than that of the Vatacan, and contains 
only a few first-rate worts of sculpture. The most remarkable ob- 
jects to be seen here are two ancient sarcopha^, elegantly worted, 
the bronze horse discovered in 1849 in the Vicolo delle Palme, the 
infant Hercules, also in bronze, statues of Agrippina, mother of Ger- 
manicus, Venus of the Capitol, tlie Faun, and the Amazon, all of 
which are executed in the most perfect manner. In the Conserva- 
tory, used for the sittings of the Senate,. I observed some goo<:l piunt- 
ingg and exquisite statuary, particularly a collection in a room 
dedicated to Canova, embracing tlie busts of nearly all the modern 
artists of celebrity. Just back of the Conservatory is the Tarpeian. 
Hock, which we approached through a small Jdtcbien garden, and 
found it surrounded with dirty buildings and filled nearly up with 
rubbish from the streets. Enough remains, however, to point oul 
" The steep 
Tarpeian ; fittest goal of Treason's race — 
The promontory whence tUe trait<ir'B leap 
Cured all ambitian." 

Leaving this falod place, we drove through the principal squares 
and streets of the modern city, and found them as reported, extremely 
filthy and disagreeable. The piazzas are generally ornamented either 
with, fountains or Egyptian obelislcs ; while the narrow streets, paved 
with lava, are without sidewalks, and lighted at night with oil. The 
GoKo is the only street in Rome on which a person may walk with 
impunity in inclement weather, and even here there is danger of 
being jolted into a mud-hole by a begging monk, or spattered from 
lop to toe by some Jehu driving most furiously towards the goal of 
the ancient Capitol. 

Eome, like Venice, is distinguished for the number and magnili- 
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cence of her churcheB, a description of whicli would be not oalj 
uninteresting to you, but too great an undertaking to embrace iu a 
single letter. Next to St. Peter's, which overshadows all tlie rest, 
the churches of St. Paul, St John Lateran, Santa Maria Maggiore, 
and the church of the Jesuits, are particularly diatinguiahed. St 
Paul's is situated in the outskirts of the city, on the bank of the 
Tiber, and when completed will vie with any building in Italy. It 
is extremely rich in solid alabaster 'eolumua, mosaics, statuary, and 
paintings. To describe St. Peter's church seems almost a work of 
supererogation, after the thousand and one descriptions that have 
appeared from time to time in books and the letters of travellers. 
We will not attempt, therefore, to enter into any thing like a minute 
representation of this great building; but will merely write down 
our impressions after several visits. It is situated. aot far from the 
west bant of the Tiber, and opposite to the main part of the modern 
city. Crossing the Ponto St, Angelo, near the castle of the same 
name, we came in sight of the stupendous building. At first I was 
really disappointed in its dimensions and external appeai'ance, and 
this disappointment continued until we entered tiie great dooi'-Way, 
walked through tiie various aisles and chapels, and ascended the 
mammoth dome, from which the greatness, tiie glory, the surpassing 
gi'andeur of St Peter's was revealed to our bewildered senses. The 
exterior is not so beautiful or rich in architectural embellishments as 
the Cathedral at Milan, but take it all in aU, it suipasses any edifice 
now in the world. The Piazaa in which it stands, with its cluster 
of large and exquisite columns, and its gushing fount<iins, so fresh, so 
broad, and free, and sparkling, nothing can. exa^gerite, while the 
semicircular colonnades, sixty teet wide and about the sime height, 
supported by four rows of columns, tiirough wlnth ciiriages pass, 
terminate in two galleiies thiee bundled and tixty feet long and 
twenty-three broad, and communicate with the vestibule of St. 
Peter's. The entire stiuctuie is built of tra^eitine, and decorated, 
the summit with colossil statues of saints, ele To form some idea 
of the immensity of the Cathedial, I quote fi im another the follow- 
ing facts relative to the time ot building and cost " It required 
three centuries and a half to bnng it to perfection, and- its progress 
during that period extended over the reign of no less than forty-throo 
Popes. The expenses of the works were so groat that both Julius 
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II. and Leo X. resorted to tte sale of induliTpnces for the purpose of 
meeting them. At the closo nt the seventeenth centmy tha LOst 
waa estimated at £10,000,000, not mduding the saciisty and ntbei 
parts since finished. The annual «xpenditure on repairs, oupenn- 
tendence, etc^ is £6,300." Now that I have given you some idea 
of the extent, cost, and external appearance of St Peter's, you must 
go with me thixiugh the vestibule and massive door-way into the 
interior, which comprises all that is beautiful and gvaud in imjhi- 
tecture, mosmc work, statuary, 'and paintings. The nave is vaulted 
and ornamented with sunk coffers, eiahoratfily decorated with gilding 
and stucco ornaments. Five massive piers, supporting four arches, 
separate the nave from each side aisle. Each pier is feced with two 
Corinthian pilasters, haying two arches between them occupied by 
colossal statues of saints, etd. Numerous chapels, coiresponding 
with the great arches of the nave, are arranged on either side of the 
church, and tend to break the general effect Mid' reduce the appear- 
ance of the aisles. The pavement is entirely composed of marble, 
and the walla and piers are generally faced with plates of marble, 
varied with meddlions and other sculptures. The vases for the holy 
water, sustained by cherubs, and the numerous statues and mon- 
uments rf merit that fill up the niches and other vacant places, also 
add to the beauty of the interior, 

Tbff first object liat fixes attenUon after entering, is the Bal- 
d.-icchiao, or gratid canopy covering the high altar. It is of solid 
bronze supported by four spiral columns of the composite order, and 
covered with the richest ornaments. The High Altar is immediately 
over the grave of St. Peter, and ia surrounded by a circular balustrade 
of marble, from which ai'e suspended more tian a hundred lamps 
which are kept constantly burning night and day. In the centre of 
this holy place there is a statue of Pius VI^ one of the finest works of 
Canova, representing the Pope in a kneeling posture, praying before 
the tomb of the Apostle, Above is the great, dome covered with 
mosaics, and an inscription representing in letters of gold the fol- 
lowing words : TV. ES. PKTEV8. ET, SVPEE. HANC. PETRAM. ' 
./EDIFICABO. ECCLE8IAM. MEAM. ET. TIEI. DABO. CLAVES. 
REGNI. CCKLOEVM. Near the Baldacohino is the famous bronze 
statue of St. Peter, seated on a pedestal with the right foot extended, 
in order, I suppose, to give the multitude a fair opportunity to kiss its 
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great toe. Go into St. Peter's when you may, you will fiud all true 
Catholics, in'espective of age, sex, or condition, paying homage to 
this cold and forbidding statue. Some who have "an eye to oleanli- 
neas &tst wipe off the toe wit3i their handkei'chiefe, but the great 
majonty just kneel, then touch the toe with their forehead and then 
their lips, apparently with great devotion and reverence. 

Beneath the dome and under the canopy are the catacombs, or 
bunal plwe of saints, heroes, and popes. "With the aid of a wax 
candle m the hands of a priest, we were enabled to discover in the 
dart several fine monuments and an elegant sarcophagi^ of an 
ancient prefect of Rome, named Junius Bassus, in two stories of 
maible These subten'anean apartments are perfectiy dry and pure, 
affording a suitable place for the reception of the good and the great. 
After going through the main body of the church and all of its vari- 
ous apartments, we ascended the dome by means of an inclined plane 
as high as the roof, and a winding staircase to the summit. Here, 
six Tennesseana and two other Americans entered the great hall, 
(capable of holding sixteen persons,) and looked down four hundred 
feet on the walking figures on the pavement below, Nothing can 
surpass the magnificence of this stupendous work, as viewed from 
the summit. It looks like a village of workshops, inhabited by 
those who are coustantly employed in repairing the edifice. The 
view is also superb, embracing objects of great interest and beauty. 
Just below, under the shadow of the dome, are the gardens attached 
to the Vatican, in which the Pope sometimes passes his leisure 
moments. On the west, the white saib may be seen spreading to 
the breeze, hearing the barks of many nations, laden with the pro- 
' duets of this balmy dime. On the south, the mighty monuments 
in the " city of the dead " rear their lofty heads so high that one 
cannot fail to be impressed.. On the east, the distant mountains, half 
covered with snow, rear their dreary peats high above the Cam- 
pagna, reminding us that it is winter, while the Roman lady wears 
the garb of summer. Witii this feeble description we take leave of 
a structure where 

" Majesty, 
Power — glory — strength and beauty — all are aisled 
In one eternal arfc of woreliip imdeliled." 

- At the head of the collectioiis in the palaces of Rome, the Vatioan 
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or Palace of the Pope, with its treasures of art, its enormous galle- 
ries and staircases, and suite upon suite of immense chambers, ranks 
highest and is the richest. Many most noble statues, wonderful pic- 
tures, and curious antiquities are there, nor is it presumptuous in me 
to say there is a considerable amount of rabbish there, too. It is a 
stupendous structure, but being built at different periods it looks 
more like a collection of separate buildings than one regular palace, 
and hence its general appearance is any thing but prepossessing. 
It contains 4422 apartments, eight grand and two hundred smaller 
staircases. The space it occupies is immense, its length being 1151 
English feet, and its breadth 161 feet. It happened to be a day of 
celebration when we visited the Vatican, and we saw for tie first 
time a meeting of the Pope and his Cardinals, in the Capella Sis- 
tina, celebrated as contMning the fresco painting of Michael Aagelo, 
and itapbael's great masterpiece, called the Last Judgment. Being 
no great judge of the fine arts, I will not venture an opinion as to 
the merits of this much talked of work, and, indeed, it would be dif- 
ficult for any one to give an opinion on account of the great damage 
it has sustiuned by retouches and the actioE of time. The celebra- 
tion alluded to was exceedingly intereating. The Pope entered, 
clothed in his pontifical robes, made of white satin and spangled 
with gold, while the Cardinals, who are mostiy old men, made their 
appearance in scarlet robes with long trains borne by pages. INot 
understanding the language, I of course could not enter into the par- 
ticulars of the ceremony, and can onjy state there was a great deal 
of formality, and the most superb sacred music from the choir that I 
have ever listened to. The Pope is rather prepossessing in appear- 
ance, being tall, well formed,, and graceful, with a countenance indic- 
ative of goodness and intelligence. Leaving him, however, for the 
present, let us retuin to our description of the Vatican, which is full 
of interest to the stranger. The Library is beautifully arranged, and 
contains 23,000 manuscripts, besides numerous volumes of great 
vnlue. The manuacripta are rare aad ancient, but accessible only 
by permisaion from the Pope, which is rarely granted on account 
of the groat fear they have that they might be injured. The galleiy 
of paintings is small but select, containing the masterpieces of the 
old painters. Here I observed the Gobelin tapestries, taken from 
the Cartoons of Raphael, which are considered very fine. The col- 
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lection of Roman and Egyptian antiquities in this palace is uusur 
passed. One might pass months and months in the examination of 
the numerous objects ia the Vatican, and linally ^ve up in despair. 
Eome also abounds in many private palaces of great note, some 
of which contain rare pmntings, statuary, et«. Ail are accessible, 
and their owners seem to take pride in exhibiting them to the world. 
Many of tiiese elegmit mansions, once the abode of luxury and wealth, 
are now vacant, and their occupants banished in foreign lands. Rome, 
lite Florence, was too weak to govern herself, and consequently 
fell into the hands of a foreign power. Hie French are in possession 
of the (aty, which was once the mistress of the world. A regiment 
of Swiss guards are hired to protect the person of the Pope, whose 
political influence is on the decline. The people want a republic, 
and they are only waiting for an oppOTtunity to renew liostJliti^. 



LETTER THIRTY-FOUR. 

RoMii, Italy. 



"Wliila etanda tlio ColiBeum, Rome almll stand; 
When falls the Coliseum, Roma Ehall full; 
Acd when Rome falls, the world." 

Before entering into the precincts of the " city of the dead," about 
which so many learned disquisitions have been recorded, and so 
many orations delivered, I must describe to you briefly a procession 
on the Corso, and festival at the church of San Carlo, in which the 
Pope, his Cardinals, and the Senators of Rome participated. Such 
gala-days are not unfrequent in the Holy City, and consequentiy 
create veiy littie excitement sonong the citizens ; while the stranger 
from a far country, unused to such display aad ceremony, is all alive 
to see and learn the modus operandi. Hearing that this festival was 
to take place at a certain hour, we walked from our hotel to the 
Corso, through which tlie procession was to pass. The street on 
either side was lined with the French soldiery, and the balconies. 
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ornaitientei with yellow curtiins, were occupeii by well-dreesed 
f miles with flowers m then hinds as an ofteima; to his Holiness. 
In a tew minutes after our imval the Swiss Guards, dressed in a 
iin fttm introduced hy Mich-wl Ansrelo and h niihi in appearance to 
the toit of many colors nnde bj laiael m his old ag;e for his son 
lo&aph mide then appeir mce at one end of the long street, followed 
by a numerous train of carriages filled with the Pope, his Cardinals, 
the Senator and the High Priests of the city. The carriage con- 
taining his Holiness was exceedingly elegant, drawn by six spirited 
black horses, and mounted with six outriders. . As it moved slowly 
along the Corso, the soldiery laid down their arms, every person, fell 
upon hia knees, and the Pope with the mystio sign of his finger, 
bowing first to the right and then to the left, created a scene at once 
solomii and impressive. Arrived at the church of San Carlo, he was 
talieu out of his carriage, placed in a large arm-chair, and carried 
through the different aisles on the shoulders of his Cardinals, followed 
by a procession of priests, bearing torches, incense, etc. Two priests, 
holding in their hands enormous fans, made out of peacocks' feathers, 
walked on either side of the chmr, and the females present were all 
diTSssed in black, and veiled so closely that it was impossible for the 
closest observer to obtain a furtive glance at their hidden faces. To 
go through the details of the ceremony would be uninteresting to 
you ; suffice to say, that it occupied about three hours, and it is only 
one out of more than one hundred festivals that take place every 
year in the Eternal City. 

After the conclusion of the various forma alluded to, the Pope 
repaired to the Vatican, and we to the American Legation, where 
we listened to an excellent sermon, delivered by a gentleman from 
tiie State of Michigan. Fifteen or twenty Americans were present, 
malting one feel as if he were at home listening to the doctrines of 
divine wisdom fi'om the lips of some familiar friend. The chapel is 
attached to the Legation, and is supported by voluntary contribution. 
It is the first and only Protestant church ever established in Eome 
—a privilege granted by the Pope to our present Chai^6 d'Affiures 
on account of the intei'cst taken by him in the revolution of 1849, 
and the high re^rd entertained by the Pope for the people and 
government of the United States. 

For the antiquarian, fond of searching out and deciphering ancient 
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inscriptions ; for the ai'diitect, who desires to see the highest fujhievo- 
ments in bis art ; for the historian, who wishes to chronicle the 
mighty works of the past ; for the artist, who wishes to catch'inspi- 
ration from the living pictures of the old masters ; and for the poet, 
who wishes to infuse into his verse the spirit of bygone ages, let him 
visit the Eternal City. Here they will find a field rich in all that is 
calcniatfid to inspire the creative mind. Before going beyond the 
walls of the present city, there is much to see in the way of antiqui- 
ties that I have not heretofore alluded to. The Pantheon still stands 
in a perfect state, and occupied as a church. It is situated in the 
berb-martet, a small dirty piazza, rarely frequented at the present 
day, except by t!ie lowest people. We have had no opportunity of 
examining the interior of the rotunda, on account of the water which 
was at times two or three feet deep on the pavement, from the over- 
flow of the "nber. The portico, which is composed of sixteen Corinth- 
ian columns of oriental granite, with capitals and bases of Greek 
mai'Ue, has been admitted by most writers to be beyond criticism, 
and indeed the entire structure fully merits the description given by 
Byrott in his Childe Harold : 

Shnne of all aaints and temple of all goda, 
From JoTB to Jbbus — sparaii and blessed by time, 
Ijooking tranquillity, while falls and nods 
Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man plods 
His way through thorns — glorious dome ! 
Shalt thou not last! Time's scythe and tyrants' tods 
Shiver upon thee — sanotnary and home 
Of ai't and piety — Pantheonl Pride of Roraa" 

Wot fer from this stately structure is the Dogana di Tewa, or 
Roman custom-hoitae, formerly the Temple of Antoninus Pius. 
Eleven columns of Greet marble in the Corinthian style still adorn 
the front of the edifice, but are much injured by time and the action 
of fire. Just beyond, at the foot of the Quirinal, are the remains of 
the celebrated Forum of Trajan, and the unrivalled column, which 
still stands the pride of Rome in the midst of its ruins. Most of the 
Forum was buried many feet under the surface, but the excavations 
of recent years have brought to light many beautiful specimens of 
ai'chitecture that would otherwise have been lost to the world. I'he 
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fragments of many columns, made of Egyptian granite, Btfll occupy 
their original position, and convey to the mind some idea of the 
extentand magnificence of the building that was once the pride of 
Rome. The space occupied by the ruins is now inclosed with a 
wooden fence, used. by tlie washerwomen in the neighhorhood for 
drjiug clothe upon. The square is built up badly, and quite as 
uuinviting as the regioa round about the Pantheon. Ascending the 
Quirinal from the Forum, we went into the gardens of the Colonna 
Palace, which are remai'kable for several pine trees of enormous size, 
antl the massive fragments of a building, supposed to be the Temple 
f the Sm Passing the Palace ct the I pe nd the celebrtti.1 
f iitam n the pia7za on the summit of the Quinud! we [.looeci i 
t the ^ m n<il upon which ue the temims of the Bath of Diocle 
t m sa d to ha\e cohered many acies. The ruins of this stiuctuie 
are iio« ippiient m i porti n of a ciicuit of buck wall m an 
nnense hill converted into a church calleJ St. Mani of the 
4,ngles, and other large brick walls and arches uied f.n diffeient 
I urp ses Some of the pillars of the hall still remain in then ongi 
nal j.ositiou We counted eight mide ot Egjptjan gianite which 
niLXsured fifty feet m height ind hve fset through Everything 
BViu es what gre-tt imonnt of labor was bestowed by the ancients 
uj n their bath« Manj objetts of interest are to be spen iH this 
nei£ii b ihood such as the birriek^ of Diocletian the giiden of Sal 
lust the Porti Salina, through which the Sabine women enteied, 
■m 1 the Villa of Albaco celebiate I for its gardens ^nd gieat colleo 
tion ot rare statuary and paintmgs. 

The most prominent objects of curiosity in the way of antiquities, 
occupy but a small space in and near the Capitoline and Aventine 
Hills. Just back of the Capital is the celebrated Eoraan Forum, 
oceupying the valley formed by the two hills. The floor of the an- 
cient edifice is about twenty feet beiow the surface of the earth, but 
has been mostly excavated, and is now plainly seen. Fourteen col- 
umns are still standing, and the Arch of Septimus Severus is almost 
perfect. We descended into the prison near the Forum, in which 
St, Paul and St. Peter are said to have been confined ; di-ank of the 
water out of the well in the centre of the dungeon ; placed our hands 
in the print made on the wafi by the head of St. Peter, when smitten 
by the soldier, and saw the hole through which he made his miracu- 
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Ions escape. The dungeon is about thirty feet under ground, and 
the entrance is occupied as a chapel, to which hundreds resort daily 
for the purpose of prayer. On the summit of the Aventine are the 
remains of the Palace of the Csesars. The brick arches are used 
for stablea, and the space occupied by the palace is now covered 
over with a garden of vegetables. Just beyond we passed through 
the ar«h of Titus, and tte mined temple of Venus, to the great 
Coliseum, which is without question the most stupendous ruin in the 
world. Most things, as seen through Qie writings of travellers, and 
the highly telescopic medium of popular report, usually fiill short of 
one's expectations ; but the Coliseum is, in truth, far ahead of any 
description that 1 have ever read ; it cannot he esa^erat«d, but, on 
the contrary, richly merits all the high eulogiums bestowed upon it 
in ancient and modern times. It is not so perfect as the one at 
Verona, as much of the stone has been taken away and used for build 
ing the palaces of modem Rome. This unhallowed demolition, 1 am 
happy to say, has been prohibited, and Pope Pius IX. deserves much 
praise for his restorations here and elsewhere. Only, two thirds of 
the ori^nal structure now remain, which is amply sufficient to 
verify the truth of the lines quoted- in the commencement of this 
letter. It is built of large blocks of traverti]ie,^;B^^,work, und 
tufa; the Corinthian, Doric and Ionic ord^ prevaflj-imd its shape, 
as usual, is elliptical. The ai'ena, which was oiice the scene of gla- 
diatorial spectacles, now contains the peaceful cross, promising for 
every kiss an indulgence of two hundred days, and fourteen statues 
of our Lord's Passion are arranged around it. A Franciscan monk 
preaches in the arena every Friday, and who that baa ever listened 
to divine service in the Coliseum can fail to remember the solemn 
impressions created upon his mind on such an occasion ? 

Leaving this wonderful monument of ancient Rome, we procured 
a carriage and drove out on the Appian Way, which is not only 
interesting of itself, but passes through miles of ruined tombs and 
broken walls, that are full of historical recollections. The Baths of 
Caiacalla first atb'acted our attention. They are situated on the 
eastern slopes of the Avcnfine, and are the most perfect of all the 
Roman thermse, and with the exception of the Coliseum, are the 
most extensive ruins in Italy. They occupy an area not less than 
one mile in circuit, and give one a more correct idea of the extent 
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and construetion of anoieat baths than either those of Diocletian or 
Titus. Passing through the Porta Latina, we stopped to see sere- 
I'al Columbaria, (or tombs,) aud among them the Columbarium of 
the slaves of Augustus. They consist of square vaults under ground, 
witli i-ows of niches for urns, one above another. The bones of the 
deceased were placed in the urns, and iuBoriptiona on the outside of 
the niche, showing the name, age, and death of each person. The 
tomb of the Scipios is the most ancient and interesting of all the 
tombs yet discovered ; it is marked by a solitary cypress tree, and 
consists of a numbei" of subterranean chambers, brought to light 
after having been lindistm'bed for more than twenty centuries. Sev- 
eralcurious sarcophagi and numerous inscriptions of a very old date 
were excavated out of these chambers. Driving a little further, we 
passed the eircus of Romulus, where the course of the chariots, the 
staldoiis of the judges, competitors, and spectators, are yet as plainly 
to* be seen as in old time ; passed the tomb of Cecilia Metella, and 
entered the church of San Sebastiauo, under which is the entrance 
to the catacombs, so eelebi'ated as the place of burial, and also of 
the assemblage for the meetings of the early Chrisljans, These pas- 
s ^les have been explored for ninety miles, and form a chain of laby- 
nntha snty miles in circumference. We walked through various 
thimbeis, accompanied by a priest with wax candles, and found 
them to be nothing more than excavations out of the earth, and in 
appBaiance similar to our small caves. In one of the chapels of this 
tbuuh, the priest exhibited a stone in a glass case, upon which 
there is an impression of two foot-printfl, said to be those of Christ 
when he visited St. Peter in Rome, who said to him, "Homini quo 
vades." 

Tired of looking at broken aqueducts, broten temples, and broken 
tombs, we returned to the city over an excellent road, called the 
Nova Appia, and entered the Porta San Giovanni, situated near the 
church of St. John Lateran and the Scala Santa, in which ate the 
marble steps upon which Christ descended when he was sentenced 
by Pontius Pilate. This holy staircase is composed of twenty-eight 
steps, said to have belonged to Pontius Pilate's house, and to be the 
identieal stairs on which our Saviour trod. Pilgrims ascend it only 
ou their knees. It is quite steep, and at the summit is a small 
chapel, said to be full of relics, into which the people peep through 
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iron bars, and then desooud by one of two side staircases, ■whicli are 
not sacred, and may be walked on. Fifty to one hundred pilgrims, 
male and female, old and yotrng, high and low, may be seen at any 
time ascending this staircase on their kne^ I never, in my life, 
saw any thing else so ridiculons toA absurd ■is this sight — ridiculous 
in the many mud^nta connpf ted with it, snl ibaurd la its senseless 
and unmeaning degradation Theie are two steps to begin with, 
and then a wide landing Tho'ie who aie most zealous begin at 
the beginning and go up to the top lery slowly, resting on each 
step to repeat a prayer and kios a i,ross i-ut in the wooden plants 
that u>vei the marble This co\eiing h^ been lencwed thiee or 
four times, having been worn out by the Laees of the pil^iims Wo 
saw two Amencau gentlemen go up, mpiely far the sake of sijmg 
that they had performed the feat They got on chiiramgly, as it 
they were doing a match igi nst time tind weie up and down be 
foie some of the Kdies had accomphated their half dozen stairs 
Most of the penitants i^ame don n looking is if they h «.! been i egen 
erated,and had accomplished some substantial deed, whicli it would 
require a great deal of sin to counterbalance. 

The excursions in the vicinity of Rome are charming, and full of 
interest to the stranger, indepenlent of the many changing views 
they afford of the broad Campagno. Hadnan s Villa, which was 
in early times so rich in every th ng cilculated to adorn a country- 
seat, still possesses an interest even in its ru ned walls. Tivoli, 
where the river Amo is diverted from its n^tu il course, and made 
to plunge headlong more than one hunl el teet in the yawning 
caveroa below, is also worthy of a viiit. There too, is the Villa 
d'Este, deserted and rapidly decaying among groves of melancholy 
pines and cypress trees, where it sf^ms to I e n state. Then, there 
is Frascati, and on the hill above, the rornams of Tusculum, where 
Cato was bom, and where Cicero lived and wrote and beautiGed his 
favorite home. 
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LETTER THIRTY-FIVE. 

Naples, Italy. 
Journuy frnm Rome to Nanles— The Pontine Maralies-Jrhe Town of Fondi— A Night at 
Capiis.— Arrival at Naples— Ths HolelB— Laimi-oni— The Bay ana Qeneral Appearanos 

" Tiiig region, aurely, is not of the earth ; 
Was it not drapt from Heavsn! Not a grove, 
Citron, or pine or cedai", not a grot 
Seo-wora and mantled with the gadding vine, 
But breathes enohantment." 

No people iu the world are so much attached to eact other, or 
evince in foreign lands so much clannishness, as the citizens of the 
several States of the American Union. The Englishman, the Fi'ench- 
man, the German, and most travellers in this part of the world, go 
from one end of the continent to the other without forming a valua- 
ble acquaintance, and apparently caring very little for their own 
countrymen whom they meet en route. With the Americans, it is 
totally different ; they generally travel in parties, always make in- 
quiries at the hotels about their countrymen, and are pretty well 
posted relative to each other's movements. To illustrate this fact, I 
will merely mention that our party consisted of four while in north- 
ern Italy, and that we set out from Rome with our number increased 
to twelve, which I confess was rather too large for agreeability. 
We drove down the Corso (dter an early breakfast, gai«d on the 
Capitol, Forum, and Coliseum, probably for the last time, and took 
leave of the "city of the soul"through the lofty Porta San Giovatini, 
from which begins the Via Appia Nova. Ail the forenoon was occu- 
pied in making our way to Alhano, situated on a high hill, at the 
southern extremity of the broad Campagna. Here we stopped at 
a hotel that was a few years since occupied by some family, who 
abandoned it on account of the political troubles of the country. It 
is a magnificent building, commanding a view of Pompey's Villa, 
the sea, and the city of Rome. After dinner we proceeded as far 
as Cisterna, the place near which tlie " tres taierrtce" mentioned ia 
the Acts of the Apostles were situated. Here tiie early Christians 
repaired to meet St. Paul on his way to Rome. I do not know 
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what it was then, but this whole re^on is any thing but inviting at 
present. The habitations of the peasantry along the roadside are 
made in the rudest manner, being nothing jnore than a few poles 
placed on end and covered with straw, giving them the appearance 
of hay stacks. Having no floors, they build their ftres in the cen- 
tre, and the smoke escapes through the door, which is the only aper- 
ture. In one plaoe, we saw an entire viUage laid out regularly and 
built up with tiieae hay-stack habitations. The people living here 
are mostly shepherds, who spend 'their lives with their flocks and 
dogs, secluded irom the world, and perfectly coiitentif they make 
enough to keep soul and body together. Soon after leaving Cis- 
terna, ive entered the Pontine Marshes, which, in ancient times, con- 
tained the site of twenty-three of the most flourishing cities in Italy. 
Aa excellent road is made across them, shaded by a long, long 
avenue of elm frees. The marshes are twenty-four miles in length, 
and from six to fifty-two in breadth, covering some of the heat lands" 
in Italy, which might be easily reclaimed, if they were in the hands 
of an energetic people. At Terracina our coeher biibed the officers 
of the doganna, (which is a regular business,) and we passed into 
the Neapolitan dominion without the vexation of having our bag- 
gage overhauled — which, together with paaspoi'ts, is so annoying as 
to almost make one swear to leave the countJy. Passing the second 
night at Mola, situated on the sea in sight of Gaeta, where Pope 
Pius IX. found refuge during the troubles of 1848, we proceeded to 
the city of Capua, passing through the ancient town of Foudi, so 
celebrated in robber stories. I made a note of this place, because 
the people whom we saw in the streets presented many peculiarities 
of feature, dress and manner, differing entirely fi'om any we have 
heretofore seen. One main street, or channel of mud and refuse, 
divides the town, in the centre of which is a square and churches,, 
into which the beggars were pouring from all quai'ters. We stopped 
in the square to change horses, and in a few minutes our caniage 
was surrounded by a wretched set of hollow-cheeked and scowling 
beggars, who demanded chartty in a tone of voice indicating utter 
despair and recklessness. The men were habit«d in frowsy brown 
cloaks, thrown over their shoulders after the manner of the Span- 
iards, with conical-shaped hata, and countenances fierce and haggard, 
remindng me strongly of lie sieges and pillages enacted here in. 
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eai'ly times by Barbarossa and his companions. The women 'occu- 
pied the windows, encouraging by signs and words the group of 
miserable, naked ehildfen that surrounded us, to persist in their im- 
portunities for charity. Poor, ignorant, and degraded people ! they 
know nothing of the'eomforta of life, the beauties of religion, or the 
duties of man. 

Surrounded by this mofley concourse, we moved on, expecting to 
reach Naples the same evening, but were disappointed ; our horses 
gave out, and we were compelled to pass the night at Capua ; and 
a miserable night it was. The town is oooupied by the king's sol- 
diers,, and the hotels all appropriated, compelling us to seek lodging 
elsewhere. As a dernier ressort, we quartered ourselves in a lai'go 
room, in a house belongiUg to a widow lady, which was also occu- 
pied by soldiers. A large brasier, filled with live coals, was placed 
in the centre of the room by the good lady's daughter, who retired 
in a most gracious manner, wishing us a comfortable rest ; while 
we felt well assured that we woiild have no rest at alt. I do wish 
you could have seen us, sitting coaly around that brasier, discussing 
the inclemency of the weither our eternal hoiTor of all vetturini and 
It 1 ans generally the g eat a uoyance occasioned by the nocturnal 
s ta ot fl ta and othe verm u the filthiness of Capua, and the 
rowd> m ot the m 1 fi y Having disposed of our spleen, wo re- 
t rei tor the mght— five of u n f ur beds, and our servants in tlie 
ir age The f II g mom ng we s pped coffee ia a miserable 
caf e nd left fo Nij les on the ra Iroad, fully satisfied that Capua 
nut so aei ta e to ■i t aveller now as the soldiers of Pnetorian 
B ne were vont t finl the an ent ty of that name. 

We rea bed Napl s at a a sp o b time ; there was a storm at 
sea n 1 tl 6 whole bay was n commot on— dashing the waves over 
tl q ■!} flood ng the st eets w th water, and driving vessels furi- 
ousl f the anchorage It was a glorious sight ; and hereafter, 
wl e I til nk of Naples t will be n comiection with that storm. 
Tl e ajn ie cended n t rents and we reached our hotel, situated 
on the b y ome d stinco fro u the railroad station, perfectly 
drenched, and fully satisfied with the labors of the day. 

The hotels in Naples are nearly all situated on the quays, and we 
- were so fortunate as to secure rooms commanding a beautiful view 
of the bay, the islands of Capri and Isohia, Mount Vesuvius, the 
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ancient cities of Pompeii and Herculaneuin, besides a number of 
modem villages tliat skirt the shore. At certain hours of the day 
wo enjoy this prospect exceedingly — KU'ly iu the morning liefore the 
lazzaroni creep out of their hotels, and at noon when they ave bask- 
ing in the sim, or eating maecaroni hj the yard at sunset. It is hai-d 
to !«aociate agreeably the beauties of nature and the degradation of 
our poor species ; to enjoy the one, we must be separated from the 
other. It is not well to find miserable depravity and wretchedness 
on the same canvas with the picturesque and enchanting ; they do 
not harmonize ; the effect of tie oae destroys our dispositiou to re- 
gard the other. 

The bay, about which you have heard and read so much, is ter- 
minated by two eapes — that of Misenum on the north, and of 
Minerva on the south — and is closed in by the island of Capri, once 
made notorious by the deified beast Tiberius, A part of the city 
esfenda to the west, in the form of an amphitheatre, on the hills of 
Poailippe, Saint Elmo, and Antignano; another part to the east in 
a plain, covered with villas from the Ponte della Maddalcna to Por- 
lici and to Vesuvius, Towards the north, Naples is surrounded hy 
a ridge of hills, which separate it from the Terra di Lavoro, or those 
fertile plains, the Campagua Felice, called by the ancient Romans 
their richest patrimony. 

The shape of the bay, the position of Naples, the grandeur of 
Vesuvius, and the thousand distant beauties here assembled, combine 
to complete a picture that no pen can exaggerate. 



The Fissd Roj3l ana lla a 



LETTER THIRTY-SIX. 

Nafleb, Italy. 



Ib the way of sights, as it is usually expressed, Naples does not com- 
pete with Rome, Florenc*, or Venice ; there being only a few ob- 
jects within the iimite of the city deserving the stranger's attention. 
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Quality, however, will make up for quantity; aud, although we liave 
hut few places Ui visit, they contain mucli to interest and instruct 
the inrjmring miud 1 do wish you could have Leen with us during 
our first day's ramblmgs, as it la utterly impossible for me to eoav«iy, 
on paper, all that came under our observation. 

Setting out early in the morning from our hotel on the bay, we 
proceeded to the Piazza Rojal, the great centre of attraction in Na- 
ples. Two bronze horses of exquisite proportions, presented to the 
King by the Emperor of Austria, occupy a space in front of the 
royal palace, which is, without exception, the most elegant structure 
of the kind that we have seen in Italy. A large body of soldiers are 
quartered here, to protect the person of the King, and visitors are 
not only required to present a permit from the proper authorities, but 
must imdergo a rigid scrutiny, before they can enter the apartments. 
The armory is very extensive, and contains a large collection of an- 
cient and modern weapons ; many of the chambers are painted, in 
imitation of those of Pompeii, about which I will speak hereafter ; 
the frescoes and oil paintings are very superior, and the Throne 
Room, which is covered with ctimaon velvet and gold, is particularly 
rich and elegant. Adjoining the palace is the great theatre of San' 
Carlo, which turns out so many prima donnas for the operatic 
world. It is conceded by every one to be the largest and most mag- 
nificent play-house in Europe, and no one who has entered its walis 
can fail to be impressed with its capaciousness, richness, and conve- 
nience. Six tiers of great height encircle the body of the house, 
the fronts of which are exquisitely carved and gilded. The hoses 
ai'e all lined with red velvet and damask curtains ; the seats in the 
parquet are made entirely of iron, and so aiTanged that every one 
can see perfectly well ; while the scenes and every thing connected 
with the stage are in perfect keeping. 

We have attended several operas at San Carlo, but were disap- 
pointed every time. The boxes are rarely full, and the representa- 
tion far inferior to many that I have seen in New-York and New- 
Orleans. 

Before leaving the Piaaza Royal, we must mention the church of 
St. Francis do Paola, which is the finest in Naples. It is a modern 
construction, in the form of a circular temple, with two rows of 
semi-circular porticoes, supported by marble columns. The interior 
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abounds in rich chapels, and is decorated with paintings by Camuc- 
cini and other modern artists of celebrity. Proceeding up the Strada 
del Toledo, the gi'eat thovougiifaie of Naples, we visited the museum, 
which is not so large as many others in Europe, but contains objects 
of curiosity no where else to be seen ; particularly the relics exca- 
vated from the ruins of Pompeii and Hereulaneum. Earthenware, 
glassware, and a great variety of fresco paintings, of a curious and 
somewhat obscene character, cut out of the walla in a perfect state, 
eonalitute the bulk of the collection from Pompeii — which can be 
seen and enjoyed, but as diffleult to describe as the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. In this coJlection I was particularly interested ia a large 
mosaic, found at Pompeii, measuring twenty feet in length and ten 
in breadth, and representing a battle between Alexander and Darius. 
It is beautifully executed, and shows conclusively that they better 
understood such work in ancient times than at the present day, Tbe 
Famese Bull and the Hercules, two of the finest pieces of statuary 
of the kind in Europe, are exhibited in this museum: The first con- 
sists of a group of figures, representing Diree, the wife of Lycus, in 
the act of being tied by the hair to a wild and furious bull. It is 
very massive — all in one piece of marble, and executed by two Greek 
sculptors, who were brothers, called ApoUoniuaand TamisiuS. The 
Hercules, hke Pompey's statue in the Spada Palace at Rome, is very 
large and fully developed, eshibildng al! that is requisite in the com- 
bination of strength and symmetry. The attitude was well chosen, 
having the right hand resting on a marble block, over which is 
thrown the skin of the Nemean lion, with his club lying by his 
side; the left hand ia placed behind, holding three Hesperian apples, 
and the following words are inscribed on the base: '' Glyconsihanaiis 
epoici" Among the numerous things marked Pompeii, we observed 
several loaves of bread, witli the baker's mark upon them, as left in 
the shop when the lava rolled down into the city ; also some paints 
of different colors, and cloth made out of asbestos. The library is 
quite extensive, containing many old and valuable works. The col- 
lection of bronzes are particularly fine, and the picture galleries filled 
with the productions of Penturicchei, Caraoci, Scbidone and Cor- 
reggio, well deserve attention. All the things which I have enumer- 
ated are curious -and valuable; but the coUectipn of precious stones 
and' cameos, belonging to the Farnese family, atti'act moi'e attention 
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and are more priaed than any other hraneh of the .Museum. The 
largest cameo in the world is here displayed to the gaae of the 
people, who would like to see its value appropriated to the relief of , 
the poor, or some other laudable purpose, instead of being fastened 
up in a strong box, with a soldier to guard it, night and day. It 
was found, according to tradition, in the fomb ef Hadrian by a sol- 
dier, who, ignorant of ita value, disposed of it for a very trifling 
sum. By some means or other, it came into the possession of the 
King of Naples, and is now valued at one million of dollars. On 
one side I noticed the head of Medusa, and on the other that of 
Alexander, beautifully cut, and so ornamented as to increase the 
general effect of the stone. 

After passing nearly the whole day in the examination of the 
curiosities in the various apartments of the Museum, we returned 
to our hotel through the gardens of the Villa Eeale, situated on the 
bay, and forming the most agreeable and fashionable promenade in 
Naples. They extend along the shore of the bay for about half a 
mile, and are beautifully inclosed with an iron railing on one side, 
and a hedge of roses near the water's edge; Fountains, statues, 
evei'greens, and flowers adorn the interior, and an excellent band of 
music plays every afternoon for the benefit of strangers, who congre- 
gate here at this season from all pai-ta of Europe. 

Not far from the gardens is the Grotto or tunnel, out through the 
hill a thii-d of a mile in length ; the height is about one hundred 
and fifty feet, and the width sufficient for two carriages to pass. The 
road oiiginajly passed over the hill, and this grotto was made by the 
Cumacans and Neapolitans, to facilitate the communication between 
the two places. It is liglited, night and day, by means of lamps, 
and an old monk is stationed at the entrance nearest to Naples, in a 
little chape! cut ia the rock, for the purpose of receiving alms for 
the poor from those who pass through the grotto. Just over this 
chapel, and about half-way up the hill, is the tomb of the great 
Miintuan Bard, said to have been placed here by order of Augustus, 
who desired the remains of the poet to he interred in Naples, his 
favorite residence. No traces exist either of (he urn or columns. 
Its external form is that of a tower, rendered picturesque by the 
surrounding scenery. 

In pai-'ing thr>iugii the streets of Naples, thp stranger is attracted 
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by a mimlip.r of little poculiaritiss, no where else to be seeD, which I 
will merely Mention, leayiiig your imagination to carry out tlie rest. 
The first and moat ptomiaent i=* that of the lazatroni eiting mnwa 
roni by the yard, in the stunts and publ c places, for tl e grat fica 
tion of their appetites, and not untrequeatly tor the an s ment of 
strangers who pay for as ueh it they can eat just to tee the s t,l t 

. Then come the f m ile money cha gera seated on stools beh d 
tables filled witb copper- h ch they give a change at a larj^o 
profit, for Sliver and gold Near these tables are ino her set occu 
pied by superinnuitpd old men w h g>ose qulls bel nlthoreira 
and a smill ^lip of paper bef e then v ting [tt ontly lor s e 
illiterate individual to w)me alont, and get them to w te a love lotr 
ter, or something that req res as macl pans aai part nlanty 
In the moinmg bng d o es of donkeys w h. pann ers on the 
backs, filled with vegetables and fm ts may be seen g ng from 
house to hou e lum shing the j eople with i th ng? as we pro 
ciired at market pkces in other t es In the eien ng two vheeied 
wagons drawn ly thsee torse abreast lecked with, smart trapp nga 
and a great abundance of braaon ornaments, may be seen going at 

. a raffld rate cany ng laborers to their homes in the neighboring 
villages It is astoniahing how maiiy poor creatures manage to get 
into, oae of these vehicles — the smallest of which contain sometimes 
six people inside, four ia front, four or five more hanging on behind, 
and two or three more in a net or basket suspended below the axle- 
tree, where they lie, half suffocated with mud and dust. Exhibitors 
of PuQch, buffo Angers with guitars, reciters of poetry, reciters of 
stories, a number of low and cheap exhibitions, with clowns and 
showmen, drums and trumpets, painted cloths, representing the ele- 
phaail, within, and eager crowds assembled without, assist to make 
up some of the peculiarities of Naples. 

Leaving the city one morning, we followed a funeral procession 
to Campo Santo, the mod'em burial place, situated near the foot of 
Vesuvius. The deceased was some poor creature, unknown, and, I 
may say, Uncared for in this world — as tiere was no one present to 
shed a tear or perform the. last sad offices' of affection. The body, 
on an open bier, borne on a kind of palanquin, was harried along 
to the reception room of the cemetery, where it was divested of all 
clotting, and allowed to remain a short time, as a matter of form, in 
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n and thea taken out and cast 

: to n rly filled with bodies. At 

k w k a this pit, and found it to 

p th stone. It was aa awful 

le p so many bodies in various 

I ked c« nd that was sufficient : the 

b Th lifs are used only for those 

i p and unclaimed by flieii" friends. 

d d li ne of which is opened and 

yea N ir h place for the reception of 

n w handsome cemetery, filled 

d ts eception of those who live 

* d he world. The contrast is 

fl ts hero is no distinction here- 

nd p lit. 

d m p asant excursions as Naples, 
d h M n hore of the splendid watery 
I h & Posilippo to the Grotto del 

uie k h ther way towai'ds Vesuvius 

es. d ig'hta. Our first excui'sion 

n B fe b ied for the beauty of its bay, 
m h be d mi^iflcence of its villas, 

d to 'i P Csesar, Pompey, Marius, 

g h d m had as on the coast, which is re- 
garded aa more beautiful than that of Naples. Many places of inter- 
est are on the roadside, such as the lake called Agnano, suiTounded 
by hills formed of the lava of extinct volcanoes. It is about three 
miles in circumferenc*, very deep, and in constant ebullition Irom 
the vapors below. In Its vicinity are remains of parts of the ancient 
Thei'mte, called the Stufife di San Gennano, consisting of small 
rooms, in which the heat of the vapor rises to 39° and 40° of Eeau- 
mur. Wear the lake is also the Grotto de! Cane, mentioned by 
Pliny, 1. 2, c. 90. It is about ten feet in depth, nine feet in height, 
and four feet in breadth, A light, inodorous vapor rises about six 
inches from the soil, and in the interior ia without incrustations or any 
deposit of saline matter. This grotto, formerly called the Cavern of 
Charon, derives its present appellation from the experiments made 
on a dog, who would die at the end of two minutes if not restored tc> 
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the open air. Aa old woman always stands at the ^oor of the grotto 
with a little dog tied with a stiing, whioh Las inhaled the noxious 
vapors so often that it gora through the forma of death as quietly 
as any othei- d(^ would gnaw a hone. Between lake Agnano and 
the town of Pozzuoli, is the Solfatara, called by the aacients Forum 
Vnlcani, situated in a narrow pWn, surrounded by the Monti Luco- 
gei, or the Phlegrean Kelds, which was considered, in the time of 
Pliny and Straho, as a volcano not entirely extinct. Several aper- 
tures exhale a heated vapor, in which the smell of sulphur and am- 
monia predominate. Flames are visible dm'ing the night, when the 
fire is also more distinctly heard. The .Solfatara appears to have 
been a mountain, the summit of wHeh fell in by the violent action' 
of a volcano. The noiso produced by walldng or the rolling of a 
stone on the surface would indicate that the interior is hollow. 
Numerous mineral waters exist near this spot, and the whole region 
round about sho^va conclusively that all is fire below. Leaving this 
place, we passed through Pozzuoli, stopping to see the ruined tem- 
ple of Serapis and the Amphitheatre or Coliseum. Going a little 
iarther, we passed along the shores of Late Lucrin and Averno, near 
which are the ruins of the Temple of Diana, Mercury, Venus, and 
the Bay of Baise, so much lauded of old and so much admired at 
the present day for its safety and its beauty. 

The following day, the same party look the opposite direction, 
and made an excursion to Paestum and the exhumed city of Pom- 
peii, two of the most noted places in the vicinity of Naples. The 
former is remarkable for its ruins — the least aged of them built hun- 
dreds of years before the birth of Christ, and standing yet, erect in 
lonely majesty, upon the wild, malaria-blighted plain. The latter, 
situated sixteen miles from Naples, and near the ball of Vesuvius, 
presents a quiet and beautiful picture compared with the scene 
presented to the inmates of Diomede's house on the day of its de- 
struction. 

As I remarked in the beginning of my letter, nearly all of the 
movables have been carried to the Museumin Naples, but there is 
much remaning to prove the ancient importance of the place, and 
the curious structure of the huildinga and streets ; at every turn, 
some little familiar token of habitation and eveiy-day pursuits are 
presented to the eye. for reflection, — the chafing of the hucketrrope 
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in the stone rim of the exhauBtod well ; the track of carnage- wheels 
in the pavement of the street ; the marks of drinking vessels on the 
stone counter of the wine-shops, and the mills used for giinding the 
corn, all combine to rendef the solitude aud deadly loaesomeness of 
the place ten thousand times more solemn. ■ 

The streets of Pompeii are both narrow and circuitous, with side- 
walks, and the name of each street cut on the curb-stone. The 
houses are built of small brick, and composed of one or two stories, 
generally inclosed in a square court surrounded with porticoes where 
the doors are placed. ■ In the centre of the court is a well or reser- 
voir of water for the use of the establishment. The rooms on the 
ground floor are without internal communication ; they are small 
but lofty, the most of them without windows, being lighted alone 
from the door. The ceiling and walls are covered with painted 
figures of various descriptions, and the floora made of the finest mo- 
saic The most important buildings are those belonging, as is sup- 
posed, to Caius Sallustius, Vettius, Pressius, and Diomede, besides 
the Temples of Iris, the Temple of Music, Public Baths, Tragical 
Theati'O, and Amphitheatre. Tliey are all constinjoted pretty much 
on the same principle, and very little variety exists, except in the 
frescoes and mosaic. On the front steps of ceai-ly every door I 
noticed iu mosaic the word Have or Salve, (meaning welcome,) 
aud in the cellar of Diomede'a house, i^hich is outside of the walls 
of the city, I noticed the impressions of two bodies m the ashes, 
hardened with the ashes, so impressed and fixed there, ifler they 
had shrunk inside to scanty bones. The skeleton found here is 
supposed to be that of Diomede, holding in one hand -i key and m 
the other coin and gold ornaments, behind which was some inmate 
of his house holding bronze and silver v^ea, which they were at- 
teinpting to save, but were destroyed in the act. 

Between Pompeii and Naples are the ruins of the ancient city of 
Herculaneum, also buried by the eruption of old Vesuvius The 
Theatre, which is all to be seen, was discovered in 1689 by some m 
habitants of Eosina, who, having dug to the depth ot sixty five teet 
for a well, found remains of valuable marbles ind inscnptioM re!a 
live to Herculaneum. We descended a long flight of steps with 
lighted torches, passed through narrow passages, ind actually stood 
upon the stage of the ancient theatre, in which the play was prob- 
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ably going on when the lava rolled down the burning mountain 
and buried them far, fer beneath the surface. 

Rosiiia, which occupies the ancient site of Herculaneimi, is thg 
gi-eat starting point for those who are ambitious to ascend Vesuvius. 
Hsio we procured ponies and n guide, and proceeded several miles 
over a narrow and rugged path to the foot of the cone, which we 
found fo be only the commencement of our difficulties. Leaving 
the poniea at this point, we continued our course upward in various 
ways, according to the disposition and powers of endurance of each 
individual. The ladies were carried in a chair fesfened on poles by 
four st<ut Italians, and some of the gentlemen in the same way. 
One of the party was an old gentleman from the States, remark- 
able for his rotundity and good-humor, and who was very uneasy 
all the while, feaiing that something would give way and let him 
roll down in the ashes to the foot of the cone. To avoid all danger, 
he employed six stout men to assist him, who were disposed of in 
the following mannei two to each end of a rope fastened around 
his waist, two with straps over Lis shouldei's, to which he held on 
with his hands, and two in the rear to scotch him when he got out 
uf bteath It wis a pictui'e worthy of Punch, and worth all the 
labor and fatigue of mounting. After toiling, and panting, and 
laughing for ilmost one hour, through ashes and snow, we reached 
the region of Fire The day was clear and the noonday sun was 
she Id Qg ts brightest rays over the broad sea !o n below, aiid tiny 
Naples n the distance and every village n the country round, 
see ed more lo el> anl l>ea tiful than o a Unfortunately th* 
ol aao his b en quiet tor m re than a year ind wo were not per- 
m tted to see t q all ts gl ry The mol e filled with sulphur, the 
noise and the heated vapors, were all that we fcaw, which was quite 
sufficient to convey an idea of its immensity and grandeur, without 
the lurid flames and red-hot lava. There ai'e two craters on Vesu- 
vius, one of which is almost extinct. We walked through the suffo- 
cating smoke around both of them, and when the wind blow liom 
us we could see distin^'tl) one hundred feet into the yawning gulf 
of fire. A young marned lady from England, who constituted one 
of otir party, accompaniid me to the veiy brim of the crater, but it 
became so hot under oui feet that we were compelled to retrace 
our steps hurriedly After examining the crater to our. satisfaction, 
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rousting and eating a few egga, and enjoying the extensive prospect 
around us, we commenced the work of descending the almost per- 
pendicular cone, which is quite as amusing as ascending. The 
guides, anxious to give us sll the assistance in their power, cautiouaiy 
joined their hands, and made a chain of men ; of whom the fore- 
moat beat, as well as they could, a solid foundation with their feet 
and sticks, down which we prepared to follow. The way being fear- 
fully steep, and the ladies being unable to proceed alone, were taken 
out of the litter and placed, each between two careful persons, who 
b ing supported by the chain of guides, reached the foot in safety ; 
while some of the gentlemen, in their hurry to get down first, lost 
their foot hili and rolled over and . over in the ashes, without any 
icjmy, and much to the amusement of those behind. Vesuvius is 
situated near tiie bay, and in sight of Naples, between two moun- 
t<ims called the Somma and Ottajano. Though separated, th^e 
mountains have a common base. It is supposed that formerly tbey 
were united, and that their separation is due to an eruption which 
rendered item craters. Vesuvius has the form of a cone ; its per- 
pendioukr height is 3,3l5 feet, the circumference of the three moun- 
tims at the base is thirty miles. Tbree roads lead to the summit, 
th it ot St bobastian to the north, of Cttajano to the east, of Resenia, 
which is the most frequented, to tie west At this time the cone is 
covered with snow, while the vegetation- flourishes in full vigor on 
the plains below. 

The Neapolitan government, like that of all the Itahan States, is 
in an unsettled condition. The King feels uneasy about his security, 
and relies more upon the valor of the ten thousand Swiss soldiera 
in his employ, than he does npoa the fidelity of his own people. 
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LETTER THIETY-SEVEN. 

Alexandkia, Egypt. 
Departure from Bumpo— TIio Pass of Scjlla and Charjriidis— Mt, ^Ina— Slesaina— The 
Jiland of Mails— Arrival off Aleiandi-ia— airada Franca— Donlier Stand— Conalrui;tion 
of the City— The Tm-tish Quarter— Paaha 'a Palace— Mud TlllaeeB— PrlYsle Slave mm 
— Disotde yr o as— Lak i a. le—p mpey's Pillar— Cleopatra's Neefllo. 

The day we et ss ! f m K n York, and bade adieu, perhaps for 
ever, Uo ntelalo f olinga were altogether different, I 
assure you from il e lay wl en ve cleared the harbor of Naples, aad 
gazed for the hst t n e on tlie bnght shores of Italy. On the ocean, 
we felt sad for the hret day or so, hecanae we had left friends at 
home to whom we are fondly attached, and a country from which 
neither time nor change can ever wean ns ; but on the deep-blue 
Mediterranean we had no regrets, no sadness ; for we knew full well 
that we would soon reach the land of promise, where our pilgiimsige 
would end, and our faces be turned once more to the shores of the 
United States. 

After procuring a ticket from the police office, stating that we wore 
in good health, we were allowed to go on hoard the French steamer 
from Marseilles and proceed on our voyage to the island of Malta. 
The frigate Independence was anchored in the bay — our flag was 
floating to the breeze, and the sweet notes of "Hail Colmnbial" cams 
softly to our ears as we glided over the placid waters. Twelve Amer- 
icans stood on tlie deck, and returned the compliment from our frig- 
ate with three hearty cheers. The steamer turned tlie islaiid of Capri, . 
where old Tiberius once lived in debauchery, and the beauties of 
Naples aoon faded in the disfahce. The following morning we came 
in sight of the snow-covered summit of Mt jEtna, now reposing in 
its lofty majesty, glided swiftly along the base of the island of Sirom- 
boli, rising like a sugar-loaf from the sea, and passed safely between 
Scylla and Charybdis into the beautiful bay of Messina. Here 
we went ashore and rambled about the filthy streets and through 
the churches, where there is nothing to see, until we were admon- 
ished by one of the party that it was time for the steamer to start 
for Malta. From the sea the island of Sicily presents a broken as- 
pect ; but it is closely cultivated aud rich in tie abundanc* of al! the 
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tropical ftuita. Tfie next aiortiing we entered the hai'bor of " La 
Valetta" before the sun was fairly up. We went ashore tn a small 
boat, ascended the street of stairs, pnd were safely ensconced in a 
good English hotel, where we enjoyed, for the first time in many a 
day, a substantial breakfast. Valetta is clean and well built, and is 
the strongest fortified place in the Mediterranean — being built by 
the inights of old, who fled from Rhodes to this barren island for 
safety and solitude. Then the island was hardly known and but 
little cared for ; while now it is the most important point for mili- 
tary purposes in the whole sea, and is regarded by the English as 
impregnable to the attacks of any foreign power. The entire fleet 
of the government in the Mediten-anean is concenti'ated in this har- 
bor, consisting of ten vessels, including one or two war steamers. 
We accepted the invitation of one of the officers of the navy, and 
went on board the Queen, one of the largest ships of the line, carry- 
ing 120 guns and 3,000 men. The officers were extremely polite in 
conducting- «s over the vessel and explaining to us the modus 
operandi in an action. Every thing seemed to be on a large scale ; 
but I remarked at tbe time to one of my oompanioiis that they did 
not keep their decks in such order or manage their guns so dexter- 
ously as our American sailors. The palaces and cathedral, dedicated 
to St. John, the patron of the Order, we in a good state of pteseiTa- 
tion, and all occupied as residences and public institutions. The 
palace of the Grand Master is now the residence .of the British 
Governor. It contains several fine halls, an armory, a few good 
pictures, and some curious tapestry. In the aimory I observed many 
singular things, used by the old knights, and among them a cannon 
made of rope and lined outside with copper, spear's, swords, and 
ai'mor of various sizes and descriptions, brought from Rhodes. I 
tried on the armor of the Grand Master Vignacourt, which is inlaid 
with gold and curiously wrought. It was very heavy and cumber- 
some — so mucii so that I wonder how any man could do much 
ligbting or moving about with it weighing on his parson. The 
cathedral is not remarkable or attractive externally, but the interior 
affords a rich field for tiie study of the art and taste of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The floor is a mosaic pavement, chiefly 
composed of the sepulchral monuments of the knights, whose effigies, 
1 white marble. Some of Uie bells 
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are said to have been brought from Rhodes, and in the chape! of 
the Madonna I notic«d some six or eight keys, said to be those of 
the gates of Jerusalem, Acre, and Rhodes. The railing in flont of 
Uie chapel is made of solid silver, which is so dim from age that one 
would never discover its valne without being informed. Valetta is 
laid off at right angles, and built altogether of stone houses with 
projecting windows. The streets are kept perfectly clean, and the 
city is well supplied witi water by an aqueduct, several miles in 
length, similar in construction to the old Roman aqueducts. The 
island of Malta is perfectly destitute of vegetation, and outside of the 
walla of Valetta and Citta Vecehia all is desolation and barrenness. 
The latter named place was at one time the chief town of Malta, 
but has been superseded ^y the modern city. It is now interesting 
to the traveller on account of the extensive catacombs, the bay in 
which St. Paul was shipwrecked, and the grotto where he lived as 
the guest of Pnblius. 

After passing three days very pleasantly in that " little military 
hot-house," we departed on an excellent steamer, belonging to the 
French line, for the shores of Egypt. On the morning of the third 
day we descried in the distance the low coast of- Barbary, and on 
the fourth we came in sight of Pompey's Pillar, which was the first 
object opened to our wistful eyes in the land of Pharaoh, Ptolemy, 
and Cleopatra, As we drew nearer to the ancient city we descried, 
through the mist and rain, the narrow Cape of Figs, upon which is 
the modern light-house and the Palace of the Pasha. The wind 
was blowing a perfect gale, and we stood out some time, waiting for 
a pilot lo carry us into the dangerous harbor, but none came, and 
our captain, Frenchman-like, became impatient and resolved to go 
through the narrow inlet and run the chances of wrecking his vessel 
on the breakers. Fortunately we escaped all danger, passed along 
a line of merchantmen and vessels of war, filled with turbaned Arabs, 
and came to anchor beneath the lattice windows of the Pasha's 
seraglio. Here an amusing, and to some, frightful scene ensued. 
The anchor had scarcely reached the bottom when a number of small 
Arab boats crowded around the foot of the ladder to carry the pas- 
sengers ashore ; and all the shouting, screaming, pushing and shov- 
ing, that you could possibly imagine, we enjoyed on the occasion. 
The ladies on board were nearly frightened out of their wits-, and no 
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wonder, for the very sight of those terrible-looking fellows, witli their 
(lark flashing eyes, gleaming white teeth, " bearded like the pard," 
and armed with large soimetars, is enough to intimidate at first even 
the boldest. Waiting a short time for the gi'and farce to subside, 
we selected a boat and started, aix in uimiher, for the custom house. 
The rain came down in torrenta, and our umbrellas were fastened on 
the trunks, and the fierce-looking Arabs refused to land us without 
receiving their pay in advance, with the view of extorting more if 
they liked. Having been warned by an old traveller of such tricks, 
we drew out empty pistols and gave them to understand, by signs^ 
that we would do sometliing terrible if they refused to land, which 
a-iteil on them like a charm, and caused them totake up their oaVs 
and row in quick time. Finding no oilier conveyance, we all mounted, 
donkeys and charged through the narrow and muddy bazaars at 
full speed to I'Hfitel d'Europe on the Strada Franca. It was realty 
an amuang sight to Bee as long Americans mounted on donkeys, 
about the size of a large goat, and followed by half-naked hoys 
punching them up in the rear evefy few steps with a pointed stick. 
My fi-ieud from South Carolina was rather unfortunate in the donkey 
race, as he was not only rolled into a mud hole, hut rolled over both 
by the donkey and the boy in such rapid succession that he failed 
to recover without being drenched from top to toe. Arrived at our 
hotel, which is quite !at^e and couduofed on the European principle, 
we commenced the work of sight-seeing, and preparing for our voy- 
age up the Nile. The Strada Franca, or Frank quarter, upon which 
my window fronts, is decidedly the best built and most interesting 
part of Alexandria. It is a great square occupied almost entirely 
by Europeans, and used on all public occasions in preference to the 
Turkish quarter. The roofs of the houses are flat and surmounted 
by enoimous flag staffs, indicating the residence of some consul or 
foreign minister. On Sundays and festivals a prodigious quantity 
of square yards of banner float fiom these, and give a veiy animated 
aspect to the scene. In. front of each hotel there is a donkey stand, 
and woe to the stranger tliat ventures outside of the door without, a 
big stick and the resolution to use it The boys will crowd the 
donkeys around him, and each one cry out with a loud voice, 
" Master, master, very good donkey ! bone, bone. Pasha's Palace, 
]'ompey's Pillar, Catacombs, Slave Market, Turkish bazaar, 
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yes," and the like, in such rapid aucoesaioa that the stranger has no 
ehance without knocking some of them down or retreating precipi- 
tately into the hotel. Alexandria is situated on a naiTow and flat 
piece of ground, between Lake Mareofia and the Mediteri'anean ; the 
streets are narrow, and the houses constructed mostly of crude brick. 
In the Turkish quarter the streets are covered over, so as to protect 
the inhabitants from the burning rajs of the sun; the shops ai'e 
about siK or eight feet square, and the merchants' goods in propor- 
tion. Here the foreigner can be initiated somewhat in the manners 
and customs of Eastern hfe. The Turk sitting with his legs crossed 
and his person enveloped in the smoke of a large pipe ; the females 
passing along with their faces covered, with the exception of their 
eyes, which are usually covered with henna, while their persons are 
entirely hidden by enormous black silk robes, giving them the 
appearance of inflated balloons ; the caravan of camels loaded with 
fruits from the country, and the noise created by the shouts of the 
wild Arabs as they move, along the streets, all combine to impress . 
one strongly that be is among a peculiar people. After roving 
through the baaaai's we visited the Pasha's Palace, situated on the 
Cape of Figs. The exterior is without attraction, hut the interior is 
fitted up in a style both comfortable and elegant ; the walls are 
covered with figured silk, and some of the Hod's are made of ebony, 
inlaid with ivory. The present Pasha is more civilized in his mode 
of life than his predecessoi's, having ordered a bed to sleep in, of 
European make, instead of Iving on the floor like his subjects. My 
donkey-boy, who couJd speak a little English, was our only inter- 
preter, and it was really amusing to see him walking over the fine 
floors of the palace with his bare and dirty feet, leaving a print at 
every step, while the servants of the establishment were stepping 
about lightly in silk stockings, fearing they would soil or scratch the 
polished surface. The harem adjoins the palace, but so closely 
watched, and constructed so aa to prevent intrasion, that the most 
searching eye would fail to distinguish the beauties within. After 
gazing awhile at the walls and indulging our own thoughts, we were 
admonished by the donkey-boy that there was no admittance, and 
started off to see the reverse of life, in the mud villages that surround 
Alexandria. Here we had an opportuhity of seeing the habitations 
and mode of life among the lower classes. The streets ai'e from one 
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to tliree yards in widtt, extremely tortuous and always dirty ; the 
houses are constructed of corn-stalks, placed together and set up- 
right, over which there is a coating; of mud four or five inciies in 
thickness ; the roofe are flat, ivitk pigeon boxes built over them, and 
tliey sleep on the bare ground with no covering, save a little straw. 
I noticed in several of these miserable hovels as many as twelve or 
fifteen human beings in a perfect state of nudity, living among yelp- 
ing . dogs and swarms of flies. Most of them were aflecied with 
ophthalmia, which is a disease of the country, and their only food 
seemed to he a few raw onions and garlic, Ko wonder that famine 
and the plague make such sad ravages among the benighted people ; 
their mode of life, their filthiness and their indolent habits, all con- 
spire to bring on disease m every shape, and render them miserable 
and degraded. 

While in tbis quarter, we witnessed an Egyptian fuiveral, which 
was altogether different from any funeral ceremony we have ever 
seen. The corpse was placed in a square coffin, covered witli gaudy 
trappings, and borne on the shoulders of four men^ accompanied by 
a troop of boys in front, and women behind, who were making ail 
sorts of motions indicating distress, and shouting at tie very top of 
their voices. When tbey observed lis looking at them, they in- 
creased their lamentations, and seemed to mate light of the cere- 
mony, by the performance of many antics too lidiculous to mention. 

The slave markets of this city are not so extensive as those at 
Cairo, but ai'e conducted on a scale sufficiently large to give one 
some idea of the institution in this country. They are purchased in 
Nubia and Abyssinia, by traders, for a mere song, and sold hei-e and 
elsewhere for fifty or sixty dollars, according to the age and con- 
dition. We went into one of the depfits and saw several hundred, 
mostly females, that had just arrived from these countries. They 
were perfectly black, and looked as if they had never seen a white 
face hefom. As soon as we entered, the master closed the door npon 
us, and would not let us out without giving them bachskisk (gift). 
The condition of the Egyptian slave is iar worse than you have any 
conception. They are fed on onions, garlic,, and stale bread — have 
liai'dly a rag to cover themselves, and are worked very hard. Our 
slaves are perfect lords compared to them ; and notwithstanding all 
8 may say, both at home and abroad, they are 
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far better off tlian the slaves in Afiica, or the laboring classes of any 
nation in Europe. I would not, under any circumstances, desire to 
agitate a question that has given rise to so much dissension of late 
in our happy land, but I feel it my duty to say that all Europe is 
against us, and more particularly the English. The subject is in- 
troduced on all occasions, and we are asted, even here, in this be- 
nighted land, if our slaves are not mal-treated and abused. Igno- 
rant of our peculiar institution, and I may say of our country, they 
hold up this subject for our contemplation, and say to us that it is 
a system unworthy of the age. Having almost ruined and rendered 
baijknipt the citizens of her colonies by the al)olition of slavery, 
they look with jealousy upon the cotton^owing region of our 
country, and will never rest until we dispose of the institution, or 
silence them in some other way. 

Leaving the subject for the present, let ns turn to the monuments 
of Alexandria, which are far, far more intresting than any thing 
modem. They speak of the past— tiie mighty pastl when E^pt 
was in the zenith of her glory, and Europe in a state of barbaiism. 

Near the lake Mai'eotis, and on the road leading to the Mahmou- 
dieh Canal, stands in majeslJe solitude Pompey's Pillar, the work 
of other times and other men ! It rises a single shaft of ninety 
feet, and ten feet in diameter, surmounted by a Corinthian capital 
ten feet high, and is not only interesting on account of its monu- 
mental beauty, but designates the centre of the ancient city. It is 
far outside the present walls, and surrounded by Arab huts, in which 
poverty, miseiy and famine, and other destitution, stared me in the 
face. Cleopatra's Needle also stands to be admired and cherished 
for its antiquity. It was nearly buried at one time with sand, but 
recent excavations liave exposed to view the centre obelisk, contain- 
ing hieroglyphics yet to be interpreted, by those who pretend to 
"have discovered fJte meaning of those rude signs. The obelisk is 
made of red giwnite, brought from Upper Egypt, is sixty feet in 
height, and entirely perfect, except the base and the top, which 
have been broken. On one side the characters are very distinct, 
and 88 clear as when it came fi-om the hands of the sculptor ; al- 
though on the othoJ', the terrible sirocco, blowing upon it from the 
desert for so many years, has effaced some of the figures, and worn 
away the almost imperishable granite. 
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Fiuishiug tie sights of Alesandria, we called on Mr Mc luley 
tlie Americau Consul General of Egjpt^ who la me of the roo f 
worthy representatives that I have met with irom our goiemmfint 
He has not only furnished us with all the infonnation and ticilitie'i 
for travelling in Egypt, but entertained us in the leal old ^ iigmii 
style. 
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Beinu informed in Alexandria tiiat all the good boats had been taken 
in Cairo, which is the usual place of commencing a voyage up the 
Nile, we procured from an English gentleman in that city a lai'ge 
and elegant dahafneh, called the Zeynt al Nile (Ornament of the 
Nile). The dahahieh and cangia are the boats generally used for 
the conveyance of pasaengets, and differ only in size, the forcier 
being more commodious and carrying more sail. Our boat has 
four cabins and three masts with lateen sails, like the generality of 
boats on the Nile, and managed by a Beis (captain) and fourteen 
Arab sailors. Several days were occupied in laying in stores for the 
voyage, and drawing up contracts with the owner of the boat and 
our dragoman, which requires as much precision and formality as a 
deed for a tract of land. Al! things being arranged to our entire 
satisfaction, we appointed a day for starting, and invited all our 
American friends down to the canal to see ua off, when we drank in 
tolerable champagne to ouv country and each -other, hoisted our 
banner aad our private signal, and set sail from the famed city of 
Alexandria amid the cheers of our friends and the report of firearms. 
The Mahmoudieh canal, which connects the Kosetta branch of the 
Nile with the sea, is far from interesting, and the monotony of its 
banks is not relieved by the old-fashioned telegraphs, rising at inter- 
vals above the dreary plains, which extend on both sides of it f« a 
seemingly endless distance. They communicate between Alexandria 
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and this city, but convey intelligence so slowly that they are rarely 
used except for government purposes. The earth thrown up from 
the canal forms an elevated ridge, rising, high ahove the adjacent 
lands, and the only ohjects that inten'upt the uniform level are the 
mounds of old towns, whose solitary and ruined appearance adds 
nut ft little to the gloomine-ss of the scene. This canal follows part 
of the ancient Canopia branch of the Nile, and the oJd canal of 
Fooah. . It derives its name from the late sultan Mohammed Ali, 
who began and completed the great work in one year, at the cost of 
7,500,000£ As many as 150,000 men are said to iave been em- 
ployed in digging it^ among whom 20,000 perished by accident, 
hunger, and plague. Mohammed Ali, like Napoleon, never conceived 
a project without caiTying it through in spite of all difficulties. He 
was a man with hut little education, but great natural powers, and 
did much towards elevating the character and improving the condi- 
tion of his country. At Atfeh this canal connects with the Eosetta 
branch of the Nile by a lock, through ^iSah the boats pass, after 
paying toll to the government.^ There is sometimes considerable 
detention on account of thie great' number of forms necessary fo be 
gone through, but a few piastres will satisfy the Bey, and boats are 
allowed to procefeijup tfie river without any further trouble. Atfeh, 
like nearly all the villages" on the river as high up as this city, is 
built of crude brick made of mnd and straw, with narrow streets, 
.filled with dust, smoke, dogs, and sore-eyed Arabs. The mosques in 
file village are quite numerous, but uninteresting, being very inferior 
in an afchiteetural point of view, and so much ahke, that there is 
no necessity of visiting but one. All the Egyptians live in the cities 
and villages, except a few who lead a roving life in t^ie deserts. 
Every morning and evening the eultivafors of the soil may be seen 
with their implements going to or returning from their daily labor. 
The fields look fresh and green, promising an abundant harvest for 
the Pasha, who' owns eveiy thing, and ftimishing a grateful pros- 
pect to those who visit the shores of Egypt to avoid the wintry 
blasts of the North. The Rosetta branch of the Nile is about twice 
the width of the Cumberland, the hanks are low and caving, and 
the general appearance of the country very much like that of the 
lower Misassippi. This is the cotton region of the country, and if 
propei'ly cultivated would produce the finest staple in the world. I 
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went Into some of the flolds, and found stalks more than eight feet 
high, weiglied down almost to the earth with cotton of a superior 
quahty. Ten acres is about the largest quantity of land that I have 
seeu in one field. The plough is the same as that lised about three 
thousand years ago, and their manner of tilling the soil is so primi- 
tive, that its capabilities have never been developed. One of our 
southern planters might come here, and with proper attention, and 
our mode of cultivation, produce the finest staple in the world. The 
climate, the soil, and every thing conspire to make it one of the most 
desirable countries for the cultivation of the cotton plant on this 
side of the Atlantic 

On the evening of the fourth day, just above the village of Wardan, 
wo descried for the first time the gi'eat Pyramids, which out drago- 
man informed us were thirty miles distant^ The atmosphere was 
pei-fecUy cleat, the vaiied tints of the declining -stm lingered on the 
horizon, and the great wondere of the world stood before our admir- 
ing gaze like huge mountains of stone in a desert where all was 
desolation and loneliness. We drew nearer and nearer, and on the 
following morning they seemed almost twice the size that they ap- 
peared when they first broke on our vision. 

At the junction of the Koaetta and Damietta branches of the Nile, 
we passed through the barrage or dam of arches, commenced some 
yeai's ago under the supervision of M. Linant, a French en^neer, and 
still incomplete. The object of this ^gantic undertaking is to retwn 
the water of the river, in order that it may be used for irrigating the 
lands, when the inundation has retired, and supply the place of 
water wheels, which adds so much to the expense of cultivation. 
There are two dams, one across each branch, consisting of a number 
of well turned brick arches thirty feet in width, A large canal is to be 
carried directly through the centre of the Delta, and the quantity of 
watet allowed to pass into this, and the two branches of the river, 
is to be regulated by means of sluices, according t« circumstances. 
Tlie principal arches of both dams are to be always kept open, but 
the later^ arches are to be closed when the river is low; by which 
means enough water will be furnished to fill the canals intended for 
imgation of the interior. The eatite structure is massive and grace- 
ful ; but as the character of the river and soil is so much like the 
Mississippi, I fear that the foundations will ^ve way, and that much 
10 
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money and labor will be expended by the goTemment without any 
benefiaial result. 

Just after daylight the following morning, the party were aroused 
by a terrible noise on shore, which turned out to be a fight between 
our ei"ew and the villagers of Emtarbeh about a log of wood. One of 
the party went out and endeavored to separate the belligerents, but 
his efforts were without avml : the wild Arabs seemed perfectly 
furious, and continued to beat each other with long stielis, which 
they always carry ss a weapon of defence. Seeing Uiat he could 
do nothing towards separating them, he started back to the boat, and 
WHS informed before reaching if, by one of the crew, that they had 
killed our reis (captwn). ■ This, however, turned out to be a mis- 
take, as he was brought on board a few minutes after, severely 
wounded. At this stage of the difficulty the oldest member of the 
party went out with a double-barrel shot gun, and followed by a 
servant with a pistol in his hand. His object was not to renew the 
fight, but merely to mtuntain the right of navigation, and see that our 
men were permitted to track along the bank, which is tie usual 
way of proceeding when they have no wind. " The villagei's planted 
themselves in front of our crew, and said they should not proceed ; 
whereupon our friend raised his gun to intimidate them, when an 
athletic Arab rushed up behind and pinioned him, inflicting blows 
also on his person with their long sticks, which felled him to the 
earth. The servant who was aiding his master was also struck on 
the head and severely wounded in the neck by a pistol shot. At 
this stage of the action two other members of the party lushed out 
to their rescue with a revolver, holster pistol, and dirk-knife. As 
soon as they reached the top of the bank, between sixty and one 
hundred hostile Arabs rushed upon them with their sticks, but soon 
retreated under their fire, with the exception of two who seemed 
perfectly furious, and determined to murder them. Having fired off 
every barrel, the knife and bludgeons came into play, the sight of 
which induced the Arabs to retn-at to a field of sugar-cane close at 
hand, and give our friends an njiportumtj of getting on the boat, 
which had left the shore and was floating down the current. All 
being on board, our crew poled on the opposite side to Boulak, 
while we re-loaded our guns in case of any further use. Several 
boats, crowded with Arabs, came over afterwards, but we were not 
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molested, and succeeded in reaching the British Hotel in this city in 
safety. 

The news of the afiray preceded us, and all was excitement in the 
Frank ijuarter, where exaggerated accounts of the origin and results 
of the difReulty were circulating rapidly. Having a Vice Consul 
heie, we immediately made known to him the whole affair, and 
divw up a statement of the matter for tlie henefit of the Pasha and 
Chief of Police. Some of the Arahs fled to the desert, hut have 
since been caught and imprisoned, together with nearly every man 
m the village, and some of our crew. A few days afterwards wfi 
were all summoned by our Consul, who is a native, to appear before 
the Pasha and Chief of Police, to give in our evidence, and to point 
out those who were engaged in the fight. The wounded Arabs were 
broug-ht in first, and made statements altogetherfalseaud ridiculous; 
no two of them concurred, and the Pasha seemed to regwd their 
testimony as worthless; They all looked so much alike that wo 
found it utterly impossible to point out one of them, or say, with any 
certainty, that they were engaged in the fight. During the investi- 
gation of the facts we appeared before the Pasha several times, and 
were always received with marked respect. Seated with our legs 
crossed, in the Turkish manner, on the cushions ranged around the 
room, we sipped coffee, smoked pipe, and conversed freely with him, 
while tile poor Arabs were trembling in fear before us. Mr. MeAnley, 
our Consul General at Alexandria, and our Vice Consul in this city, 
deserve much praise for the vigorous manner in which they have 
prasecuted our cause, and secured the righta of American citizens. 
The Arabs are not only to be bastinadoed publicly, but all damages 
paid, and the protection of the government guaranteed to us during 
our sojourn in ^ypt. 

Those of our party who were wounded in the affray are out of all 
danger, and wo hope to continue our voyage up the Nile in peace 
and quietude. 
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LETTER THIRTY-NINE. 

Oaiiio, Egypt 
The Ciladel— Joaeph'j Well— Palacei— Mosques— BasaarB— Prank Quartet— OW Cairo— 
Tomba— Nileomeler and Isle ot Roda— Pealivals anil eights— Bscurafona— The Faaha and 
bis Goyemment, elo- 

Caibo, the capital of Egypt and residence of Abbas Paaha, is much 
larger, and far more curious and interesting than Alexandria, tiie 
coramereia! metropolis of the countiy. la the latter city, Euro- 
peans haye become so numerous and acquired such a sti'ong hold, 
tliat it has lost much of its eastern character ; but here the Arab and 
the Turk may be seen living in their own peculiar habitations, and 
enjoying their old customs and habits, in spile of the invasions of 
other races and the advancement of the age. One of my firet ram- 
bles in Cairo was to the Citadel, situated oa a lofty bill, forming the 
commencement of the great chain that ext^nis along the east bank 
of the Nile, and commandang a superb view ot the oity and the 
Hurroiinding country, taking in the arsenil immed ately below the 
splendid mosque of Sultan Hias m the nnmeious minarets of Cairo 
and in tlie distance the Pyiam h with the viUey of the Nile to 
Sakkara on the south, aa 1 to the com nencement of the Delta on 
the north. This strongly fortified place wis constructed bj Salodm 
to command and protect the oity from the inias on ot the Fianks 
While at work upon it they discos ered a deep well n^ir the tentie 
that had been cut by the ancients, and was then filled with sand, 
which they excavated, and brought another welcome supply of water 
to the Citadel by an aqueduct, which conveys a continuous stream 
ftom the Nile. It is called Joseph's weil, and consists of two parts, 
the upper and lower well, and a flight of steps leads to the bottom, 
a depth of about two hundred and fifty feet. It is walled up with 
hewn stones. The water is drawn by means of donkeys attached to 
a wheel covered with buckets or earthen jars made for the purpose. 
Besides the well, the Citadel contains several objects worthy of notice, 
such as the Pasha's palace, a new work commenced by Mohammed 
Ali, the site of Joseph's Hall, and the arsenal. This palace, like all 
the rest built in modern times, is furnished almost entirely according 
to the Frei'ch style, and contains only a few evidences of eastern 
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cuatoms, such as tte baths and ottomans which were used in the eai'Iy 
periods. 

Returning from the Citadel, we entered the Mosque of Sultan 
Hassan, which is one among the finest of the four hundred mosques 
in Cairo, and regarded by the Cairenes as the heat specimen of Sara- 
cenic architecture now estant. lis lofty and beautifully ornamented 
porch, (he rich eomice of its walls, its minaret, and lie arches of iia 
spacious court, cannot fail to be admired by those fond of architecture, 
notwithstanding it is all coated with dust and dirt. The intenor 
differs somewhat in form from the old style of mosques, consisting of 
an hypiethral court, with a square recess on each side, covered by a 
broad and beautiful arch. At the inner end of it are the niche of 
the imam, who prays before the congregation on Friday, and tie 
mumher or pulpit around which the people may be seen at all times 
of the day kneeling and bowing their faces to the earth. Before 
saying tlieir prayers they always wash their faces and feet in a poo! 
of water in the centre of the court ; and it matters not where they 
ari*, whether on the banks of the Nile or in the desert, they always 
perform these ablutions, turn their backs to the sun, and bow their 
faces to thi* earth twelve or fifteen times before finishing, repeating 
at the same time the prayers which they learn in childhood from tha 
Koran. In the absence of water, they take sand and i-ub their faces 
and feet four or five times during the day. They evince great devo- 
tion and sincerity while on their knees, but as soon as tiey finish, 
they are ready to filch your puiso, tell yon a falsehood, or do any 
other rascality in their power. In the Mosque of Sultan Hassan I 
observed the tomb of Hagira, which bears the date of 164. It is 
surmounted by a large dome, like many others made of wood and 
plaster, on a basement and walls of stone, and ornamented with 
various figures out of the same material. On the tomb itself is a 
large copy of the Koran, written in beautiful and distinct characters, 
and over it are suspended three colored lamps, which are generally 
used in mosques. No one is allowed to enter a mosque without first 
taking off his shoes and depositing them at the door, and when he 
returns he is either compelled to fight his way through a crowd of 
beggars, who always hang about such places, or pay hackshishy 
which is equally disagreeable, as you can never satisfy them, it 
matters not how much you give. 
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The narrowness of the streets of Cairo and their great irregularity 
may strike an American accustomed to hroad thoroughfares as an 
jmperfeorion in a large city, but tlieir Oriental character fully com- 
pensates for this objection; and of all eastern towns none is so 
interesting in this respect aa the Egyptian capital. In the bazaars, 
the mosques, and private residences, the same peculiarities may bo 
observed, aad no one can ramble through them without recalling his 
early impressions of "Arabian Nights." In the Frank quarter these 
pecuharities are not so striking, the hotels and houses generally 
being constructed laoro on the European plan, and the great square 
and gardens which adorn tliis quarter are filled in the afternoons by 
persons wearing the European dress. The gardens are beautifully 
shaded with the Acicin Lobbekli, and other ornamental trees, and 
the walks laid out with great taste, affording a delightful promenade 
for those who wish to enjoy the fragrance of flowers and inhale the 
pure air of this climate. 

A visit to Old Cairo, which is situated on the river about three 
miles south of the city, fully compensates one for the donkey ride, 
and the quantity of dust he must necessarily inhale before reaching 
there. The streets are hardly wide enough for two persons to walk 
together. The houses are constructed of crude brick, one stoiy in 
height; the inhabitants live like rats, all crowded together in rooms 
where there is but little light or ventilation. The Q-reek Convent, 
Mosque of Omar, and Ceptie Church are all very curious and inter- 
esting, on account of their antiquity. In the basement of the church 
we were sliown a small apartment in .which the Holy Family are 
said to have lived while in Cmro, and several pictures are hanging 
on the walls representing their flight into Egypt. 

Opposite Old Cairo is the island of Eoda, which Arab tradition 
fixes as the place where Moses was found by the daughter of Pharaoh, 
It is separated fi'om the city by a canal, and contains on its southern 
extremity an elegant palace, recently built by Abbas Pasha for his 
mother, and the Mekkeeaa, or Hileometer, of the ancient Egyptians. 
I had heard much of the Nileometer, and was disappointed to find 
nothing but a sqnai'o well or chamber, with a giuduated pillar ia the 
centi-e for ascei-taining the daily rise of the Nile, which is proclaimed 
every morning, during the inundation, by four oriel's, to each of 
whom a iKirticular portion of the city is assigned. 
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The festivals and sights of Cairo are both numerous aud curious. 
We witnessed the return of the Pilgrims from Mecca, which is one 
of their annual ceremonies. The procession contained many thou- 
sandiS, and the Holy Camel, elegantly. caparisoned, was conducted 
through the sti'eets with great pomp and parade. The Mooted e 
TJabbee, or " birth-day of the Prophet" Mohammed, is a fkU that 
begins Boon after their return and occupies a whole week. It is i.eld 
in the JJzb^eh or great square in the Fi'ank quarfar, which is filled 
with booths, swings and other things erected on the occasion, giving 
it the appearance of a camp or fair. During this period the Saadieh 
derwishes, the modem Psylli, occupy their booths day and night, 
and perfoim all sorts of fenatical motions and juggling tricte with 
snakes, some of which are truly disgusting. On the evening of the 
last day the ceremony called the Doseh is gone through with, which 
no one can witness, except auoh people, without feelings of horeor 
and disgust. On this occrmoq the sheikh of the Saadieh, mounted 
on hoi'sehack and accompanied by the derwishes of various orders, 
with their banners, goes in procession to the Uzhekiek, where these 
wild &nalJGS throw themselves on the ground, and being wedged 
close together permit the sheikh to ride over their bodies, and con- 
sider themselves as unfortunate if the horse fails to tread upon them. 
After this is over, a grand ceremony is performed at the house of 
their president, the Sheikh, el Beker, the reputed descendant of 
Abou Beker Saadieh. 

The bridal processions are also very curious, being composed 
entirely of females mounted on donkeys, after the manner of men, 
covered up with large silk robes, with the exception of their eyes, 
and each one uttering a shrill whistle as they pass along the streets. 
They go in single file fi'om the lady's house to the house of her hus- 
baad, and those who constitute the procession are paid as at funerals 
to inci'case the display and do the whistling. 

To describe the various strange sights of th w d rf I ity would 
require a volume. Something new and t t p enfs itself 
for contemplation every time we go out, d m y pe id months 
here both profitably and pleasantly. Th the neigh- 

borhood of Cairo are very numerous, ani q g t deal of 

time to make them satisfactorily. Our ii t d as t to Hetiop- 
olis, or the ancient city of Oa, mentioned in Genesis. It is situated 
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five miles north of Cairo, and coutaius a large graaile obelisk, 
remains of sphinxes, mounils of the old town, and the foiintaia of 
fhe Sun, all of which mark conclusively the sif* of that city. Return- 
ing, we passed by the old sycamore tree under which the Holy Fam- 
ily rested while in Egypt, and the tomb of El Ghoree, now in ruins. 
Like that of the Memlook Kings it is constructed of stuccoed brick- 
work, and covered with a dome ornamented inside with paintings 
and curious figures. 

The gardens of Shoobra and the Petrified Forest are also objects 
of considerable interest. The former is attached to the Palace of 
Abbas Pasha, is laid out in the European style, and managed by 
Italian gardeners. The forest is in the desert, and consists of great 
quantities of petrified wood and fossils, embracing the crab, celiini, 
etc. Some of the wood measures as much as thirty feet in length, 
and abounds in great quantitio'i. The most interesting excursion 
from this city is to the Pjrarnids of Ghizeh, situated oif the west 
bank of the Nile, fi\e miles from the village of the same name. 
Our party went over on donkeys, and ncoupied an entire day in 
examining the pyramids and the site of Memphis. The pyramids 
of Ghizeh, like those of Aboowash, Sakkam, and Daahoor, ai'e situ- 
ated in the desert, a short distance from the tillable land.' They 
were originally cased witii polished stone, which has disappeared 
with the exception of the upper part of the second pyramid. We 
ascended on the outside of the largest one to the summit in five 
minutes, with the assistance of two Bedouin guides whom we em- 
ployed from the sheik, in order to avoid the trouble of being asked 
for hackshish. There is a space about thirty-two feet squaie on the 
top covered over with the names of visitors, and the view is very 
extensive, embracing ail the pyi'amids, the city of Cairo, the river 
for many miles, and tiie great desert on the west. 

The exterior is built of a large block of sandstone which would 
have crumbled to pieces long since in any other climate. ITie inte- 
rior is made with red granite, so well put together that it is as strong 
and as perfect in all its parts as it was when first completed. The 
passages 'leading to the ;^'eat chambers are not more than five feet 
square, and- the ventilation' inside is so bad, that it is unpleasant to 
remain even a few minutes. So many persons have gone through 
these passages that they are worn perfectly sniootli, and it was not 
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witliout considerable daager tkat we groped our way with bad lights, 
iind our eyes filled witb dust, to the savcophagus of the great kiog. 
A gi'eat number of tombs and mummy piis are seattered around the 
pyramids of Ghizeh near to which is the great Sphinx halt covered 
with sand. Itshead netk ■ihouldeis and breast are still uncovered , 
its face, though worn and much broken, la mild amnble and expres- 
sive, seeming, among the tomla around it, hke a divinity guarding 
the dead. In vieW of the ^'phmx ^nd cl se to the ].yramids of 
Sakkara, is the Bite of ancient Memphis of which bttie or nothing 
now existiS, but •» large coloss is of Remeses II a tew tragments of 
granite, and some aubsttactims The colossus is brcken at the feet, 
and part of the case is wanting but its ong nal size c^n readily be 
discovered, and may be estiniated at torty two feet ei(iht mohes m 
height, excluding the pedestal The e^pieai-ion of the iace is much 
better preserved than that of the '^phint ■ind considerei ! eautjtul 
hy the ladies who made the excursion with us 

The government of Egypt is noimniUy iindei the control of the 
Siiltaa of TurLe) to whom an annual tribute is paid but in reality 
Abbas Pasha may be said to have things entirely m his own hands, 
and the connection is merely kept up for the sake of protection. 
England and Russia have their eyes at present upon this country, 
and fear of each other is the only thing that keeps them from taking 
possession of it. The motives for conquest on the part of the former 
country are increasing every year. The great overland route to 
India passes through tJiis capital, and thousands of English subjects 
are settling in the country, creating interests that must eventually 
result in conquest. They have prevailed on the Pasha to allow them 
to connect Alexandria with Cairo by r^lvray, against the wishes of 
the Emperor of JBussia, and the British Consul General in Cairo has 
more influence with the Pasha than any other foreign ambassador 
and I may say even his own advisers, 
10* 
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FOETT. 

Tehses, Egypt. 



CAlarxct— IsUud of Plill»— The I 



Havino ascended the Nile some distance above the first cataract, 
we are now at anchor opposite the ruins of the ancient city of 
Thebes, on our way back to Cairo ; and I embrace the opportunity 
of writing a description of our journey, while the boat stands quietly 
along tbe shore, and all oa board, except the faithful watchman, are 
wrapped in the arms of Morpheus. 

We were detained ten days in Cairo, on account of the difficulty 
with the villagers of Enibarbeh, which I alluded to in a previous 
letter; after which we set sail with the determination to avoid, if 
possible, any further trouble, and make our journey as agreeable and 
profitable as circuinstahees would admit. Our reis, in order to pre- 
vent any communication between the crew and those on shore, an- 
chored the first night in the middle of the river, opposite Old Cairo, 
and started the following morning under a spanking breeze, long 
before we awoke. The next day brought us to Benisooe^ the first 
large town, which is seventy-seven miles above Cairo. It is the 
capital of the province of Beylik, and residence of the Governor, 
whose palace can be seen from the river. Here the wind foiled us, 
and we were compelled to tmcii three days along the monotonous 
shore ; but having guns and plenty of ammunition on board, we 
amused ourselves shooting at ducks, geose, and pigeons, which are 
abundant in Egypt. The novelty, also, of seeing the Arab sailors, 
in a perfect state of nudity, and their heads shaved close, with the 
exception of a small patch on top, by which they expect to be 
drawn into heaven, was sufficiently amusing to divert our attention 
from the slow progress we were making. Just before reaching Gebal 
Shekh Embarak, which is a lofty table mountain, approaching near 
the river, we were aJarmed a second lime by a large body of men 
and women, running to a point ahead of us, and armed with, guns, 
pistols, and the lonff stick which they use so effectually in their dif- 
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Thinking that some of those in the Embarbeh affray had 
piu'sued us, and aroused the villagers of Tokm. to join them ia an 
attack, we immediately loaded our guns and prepaied the deck for 
an action, if they attempted to board us. It turned out, however, 
that we were not the object of their pursuit, hut the Bedouins of the 
village of E! Madal, who were attempting to take away their lands. 
Several guns were fired, and the Bedouins, retreated to the desert, 
leaving the villagers of Total in their rightful possession. A steamer 
came along about this time, and fearing the Pasha might ha ou 
board, they laid down their weapons in the grass and hid themseires 
very miich after the manner of our western Indians. 

Just before reaching Minieh, the second lai'ge town, there is a 
long, black-looking bluff, running close to the river, on the east bant, 
called Gebel e.Tayr, (the mountain of the bird,) with a low stone 
convent, of the rudest nature, on its summit, named Sittoh (Sittina) 
Mariam el Adra, "Our Lady Mary the Virgin." It is inhabited by 
Copts, who live there like vultures, to spy out an apportunity of 
getting a few paras or piastres. Four or five of these creatures 
swam out to our boat, crying out at the top of their voices, " Ana 
Christian ja Hawagee 1" One succeeded in getting on board ; but 
our crew {who were all Mohammedans) pushed the others off, fear- 
ing that they would carry away all of our loose change. We gave 
the fortunate one a few piastres and an empty bottle, which he put 
into his mouth, darted into the .water like a duck, and made for 
another passenger boat just behind us. We saw on the same day 
several Shereefe, on their return from a pilgrimage to Mecca. They 
claimed to be descendants of the Prophet, wore green veiis, and 
carried a banner and drum with them. Like almost every Arab 
that we have met in Egypt, they cried out, " Backshish Hawagee !" 
and seemed to consider that their position entitled them to a gift 
from our hands. 

At Osioot, the third large town, we stopped twenty-four hours, for 
our crew to mate bread, which is required three times on a voyage 
up and down the Nile. They bake it in large ovens made for the 
purpose, out of meal from the dkoura, which is a species of maize, 
with a grain about the size of a pea. The bread is very dark, and 
becomes in a few days almost as hard aa a stone, which they soften 
by boiling it, and mis in a few onions and garlic for seasoning. 
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This crude mixture constitutes their only food, except, occasionally, 
when they have a chaQce to steal a little sugar cane, or receive a 
sheep 3S a present from the Hawagee. Osioot is situated about one _ 
mile froiu the river, and is the largest, best built, and cleanest town 
in Upper %ypt It is also the I'esidence of a Governor, and con- 
tains some mosques and tombs of interest. Before leaving Osioot, 
Abbas Pasha came up from Cairo m a steamer, accompanied by two 
other steamers and the boat of the English Consul. We gave him 
thirty guns and lowered our flag, which is the usual mode of salu- 
tation on the Nile. Our salute was returned in a handsome man- 
ner, and acknowledged by the Pasha in person. 

Speaking of steamers remimls me to state that there are now four- 
teen on the river, all belonging to the Government. One or two of 
them have been employed during the winter as passenger boats to 
the first cataract, and have succeeded well — carrying twenty or 
thirty persons, at £25 each, and performing the trip in eighteen days, 
including stoppages. In a few years the dahaUeh and cartgia will 
go out of use, and travellers up the Nile will perform the trip in one 
third of the time which it now occupies. At Geneh, which is about 
fifty miles below Thebes, we met a number of rafts, made of earthen 
water jars, several hundred feet in length. These jars are manufac- 
tured out of a porous clay, found in a valley near Geneh, which pos- 
sesses the quality of filtering the water and keeping it as cold as ice 
n th wa n st weather. They ai'e made of all sizes, and ai'e uni- 
rsally used by the Egyptians in preference ia any other vessel. 
They a e th ry things we want in our country. I have taken 
u h fan y to them that I prooured some of the clay, which can 
be nalyz d and compared with the difierent qualities of clay in 
r nnessee "U bile in Geneh, we saw eight young ^raffes, recently 
taken in Soudan by the wild Arabs, who intend presenting them to 
Abbas Pasha. They were beautiful animals, and looked entirely 
different in their wild state from the caged beast that we sometimes 
see in shows. Opposite Geneh, on the west bank, is the temple of 
Dendera, erected about eighteen hundred years ago, probably by 
Oleopatra, and dedicated to the goddess of Athor. Egyptian sculp- 
ture had long been on the dechne before the erection of this tem- 
ple. The plan is good, but the figures and hieroglyphics are not so 
well executed as those on the temples of Karnak and Pldte. It is. 
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however, under roof, and more perfectly preserved than any ancient 
buikling in Egypt, 

Thebes, KarnfJt, and Luxor contain objects of curiosity and won- 
dei' that would furnish the mind with food for six months' digestion. 
The great exteat, magnitude, and beauty of the ruins cannot be 
exaggerated. " They stand in all the nakedness of desolation where 
they stood thousands of years ago, in the unwatered sands, in. soli- 
tude and silence." At this day the temples of Thebes are femiliar 
to every reader, by the descriptive pens of touiists. Artists have 
taken drawings of all their minute details, and I shall dismiss them 
very briefly. It was about noon when we entered the harbor of 
Thebes; the sun was shining upon it with meridian splendor; the 
inhabitants were seeking shelter in their miserable huts from its 
scorching rays ; and the Europejins in the numerous pleasure boats 
scattered up and down the Luxor shore were enjoying repose be- 
neath awnings stretched in front of their cabins. We had hardly 
made fast to the shore when a group of Arabs, smoking under the 
shade of some palm trees on a point above, discovered us, and came 
hurriedly down with books filled with recommendations, and proposr 
ing to act as guides in conducting us through the ruins. Securing 
one of these men who spoke a few words of French, and still fewer 
of the English language, we followed his footsteps first to the ruins 
of Luxor, which are situated on the Arabian side and very near the 
bank of the river. Although the temple is much hidden by the 
huts of the present inhabitants, there is much to see and learn of the 
ancient mode of building in the structure of the propylon, which is 
almost perfect and covered over with sculpture representing the batr 
tie scenes of an Egyptian waii'ior, designed and executed with extra- 
ordinary force and spirit. Near this magnificent gateway is the great 
obelisk, corresponding with the one in Paiia, but more elegant in its 
execution, and better preserved than any now in Egypt. Between 
the obelisk and the great propylon are two colossal statues with 
mitred head-dresaes, and made out of single blocfe of granite, which 
are buried to the cheat in sand, but still rising more than twenty 
feet fi-om the ground. The temple is now occupied by a French 
physician, and a native who speaks a little English, and acts as con- 
sul for nearly all the nations of Europe. But great and magnifi- 
cent as was the temple of Luxor, it falls into ntter insignificance 
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when comparecl with the wonderful ruins at Karnak, situated about 
one mile south of it The road connecting the two places was orig- 
inally lined with rows of solid granite sphinxes, most of which are 
now broken, and, for the most part, buried uuder the sand or liidden- 
frota sight by the halfeh grass. Four magnificent propylons termi- 
nate this avenue of sphinxes, through which the ancient Egyptians 
passed to offer up their devotions in the great temple. Here we 
beheld for the first time the wonders of this gigantic structure, which 
has been the object of admiration for ages past, and which defies all 
description. To stand in the large court and feast the eyes on the 
vast field of ruins which occupy more than a mile in diameter, is an 
easy and agreeable matter; but to convey (« a distant friend ^nyjust 
idea of the magnitude and splendor of the temple is ultedy impos- 
sible. To, appreciate its beauties, .you must see it with your own 
eyes and form your own conclusions. " No man ean look upon 
these ruins without feeling humbled by the gi'eatness of a people 
who have passed away for ever." Looking forward from the centre 
of the principal gateway, the vast scene of havoc and destruction 
presents itself. in all the extent. of this immense temple — with its 
columns, and walls, and immense pi-opylons, all prostrate in one 
heap of ruins, looking as if the " thunders of heaven had. smitten it 
at the command of an insulted God." The temple itself is esti- 
mated at 1200 feet in length and 240 in breadth; and the great 
hall measures 170 feet by 329, supported by twelve massive col- 
umns 66 feet high and 12 feet in diameter — besides 122 of smaller 
dimensions, about 42 feet in height, and 2g feet in circumference, 
divided in seven lines on either side of the eenti'al avenue. Passing 
out of the great hall, which is the most perfect part of the temple, 
we came to four beautiful obelisks, two of which stand on their 
original site, the others having been thrown down and broken by 
human violence. Next came the sanctuary, consisting of an apart- 
■ment twenty feet square, the walls and ceilings of large blocks of 
smooth granite — the ceilings ornamented with stars on a blue 
ground, and the walla covered with sculpture and hieroglyphics 
representing offerings to Oairis, showing the strange uses of this 
sacred chamber, and portraying the low and degrading character of 
the Egyptian womhip. Numerous chambers of similar dimensions 
burronnd the sanctuary, and beyond it is the columnar edifice of the 
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tbrJ Thotmua, now in a dilapidated (■onlition but sufticientlv per 
feet U c mey an. dLCurato idei of its dimfin^ions ind ^pppirii!''? 
Tho'e who Hive ime^tig^ted the history ol Kainili represent ite 
1 itKjuifcy as surpaissing that of any other >iuldin£r in Thebes, by at 
lea'it one bundled jeirs But these are not halt of the ruins of 
moient Thebei Oa the opposite or western side ot the ii\ei we 
fussed two whtle daya in lambhng through tombs and templp'i, 
srmo of which are m an es.ceilent sfat* of prisenatioa. Tbo Arabs 
who lowed us over fioia Luxoi landed the boat on a small island, 
ani after much difficult} ■nith the donLcy boys who were eager to 
CBS^Tge their acimil* we were conduUpd to the ruins ot the small 
tLinple paUfe at Old L.ooneb, dpdicatcd to Ammon, fhe Theban 
Jupiter by Ositei and (.ompleted by Remeaes II, the supposed 
Sosustna of the Greeks This temple, as it now stands piesants a 
spacious hall supported by si\ wlumas having on either side tliiee 
obamber* one ot which enters into a lateral hall, and the opposite 
one to a passige and open court Upon the upper end ot this hall 
open live other ehambeis, the centre one of which leads to a large 
room •supported by four sc^uaie columns, beyond which is the sane 
tuary itself; hut this part of the temple is so much dilapidated that 
we could not form an accurate idea of its proportions. A short disr 
tance from the temple are two mutilated statues of Romeses II., of 
black granite — anda.httle beyond, aaaadstone block of RemesesIII. 
From this place our guide conducted us through a deep and bai'ren 
valley called Bibao el Mahoot, the Tombs of the Kings, which are 
decidedly the moat curious remains oa this side of the river. We 
entei-ed those numbered 17, 11, 9, 6, 1, and 14, all of which are 
exceedingly interesting, and of the same general character. No. 17, 
better known as Belzoni's tomb, is the beat preserved and by far the 
most remarkable for its sculptures. We entered by a small door in 
the ride of the mountain, without any inscription or ornament. The 
entrance hali, which is veiy beautiful, is about 27 or 28 feet ia 
length and 25 in breadth, and leads through a square door late 
another chamber 28 feet long by 25, the walls covered with small 
figures drawn ia outline, but perfect as if lately esecuted. Descend- 
ing another staircase or passage, we passed through an elegant cor- 
ridor into another apartment 24 feet by 13, This ia called the 
Hall of Beauty — and fully merits the appellation, "- The sidea of 
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all the chambers and conidors are covered with sculpture and 
pmntinga, the colors appearing fresher as the visitor advances 
towards the interior of the tomb ; and the waJis of this chamber are 
covered with the figures of the Egyptian gods and goddesses seeming 
to Lover around and guard the remains of the honored dead." 

Two French artists were copying the "figures in this chamber by 
the light of lamps which illuminated the tomb so brilliantly that 
we could see the smallest figure with the utmost disfinotness. These 
gentlemen have been in the tomb nearly two weeks withont seeing 
the light of day, and seem to be perfectly enthusiastic on Egyptian 
sculpture and paintings. They received us with the greatest kind- 
ness, and made many inc[uirie9 about the condition of France and 
afiadra in Eui'ope. Taking a glass of champagne with them, we pro- 
ceeded to the nest apartment, called by Belzoai the Hall of Pillars, 
It is nearly square, being 28 feet long and 27 feet broad, supported 
by two rows of square pillars, and connected with a large saloon 
with a vaulted roof, 32 feet in length and 27 in breadth. Several 
other chambers of different sizes open into this room — one of which 
is unfinished, and the rest similar to the larger rooms. An alabaster 
sarcophagus formerly occupied the centre of the ai'ched chamber, 
but like many other things, it has been rernoved to decorate some 
European museum. Every part of this tomb is in keeping. The 
corridors, chambers, and halls are ornamented with sculptures and 
paintings, r^resenting gods, goddesses, and the hero of the tomb in 
the striking events of his life— priests, religious processions and 
sacrifices, boats and agricultural scenes, and the most familiar pic- 
tures of early B^ptian life, in colors as fresh as if they were painted 
but yesterday. That these magnificent subterranean chambers were 
used for the tombs of potentates there can be no doubt, as the sar- 
cophagus in each one amply testifies ; but that they were used for 
this purpose alone is clearly a mistake, and fully disproved in the 
book of Ezetiel, viii. 8-10 : " Then said he to me. Son of man, dig 
now in the wall ; and when I had digged ia the wall, behold a door. 
And ho said unto rae. Go in and behold the wicked abominations 
that they do here. So I went in, and saw ; and behold, every form 
of creeping things, and abominable beasts, and ail the idols of the 
house of Israel portrayed upon the wall round about." The people 
of Israel regarded the Egyptians as models in every thing pertaining 
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to architecture, and conaequently tie passage just quoted is quite as 
applicable to the one country as the other. 

Leaving this iotar^ting place, we crossed a high and barren 
range of hills to Medinet Abou,near which stand the two colossi of 
the plain and the palace of the great Eemeses (the Remeseum, 
generally called the Memnonium). Medinet Abou is one of the four 
temples mentioned by Diodorus, and is far more extensive than any 
other oa tbe western side of the river. The two colossi, one of 
wliieh is called the Vocal Memnonium, stand in the centime of the 
plain, about forty feet apart, and face the liver. They are made of 
u kind of spotted gritstone, and measure forty-seven feet ia height, 
or fifty-three above the plain, and the pedestal, which is aow buried 
about seven feet below the surface, cojnpletes to' its base a total of 
sixty-eight feet. We walked around the mighty giants of the plain, 
once the wonder of the ancienls, but we heard no sound either from 
above or below, and cannot therefore testify to the statement of 
Strabo, who heard distinctly the voice of the great Memnon. These 
wonderful statues have been frequently restored, evidences of which 
are quite visibie ; yet the desolatjng effects of time and the ruthless 
hand of the Arab have so mutilated their external appearance, that 
wo could form only a faint idea of the features and expression 
of the face. The temple of Memnon or Remeseum is not so exten- 
sive as Medinet Abou, but far more interebting, and for symmetry 
of architecture and elegance of sculpture, I regard it as being equal 
to any other mooument of Egyptian art. , The gi'eatest attraction 
about this temple is tlie remains of a stupendous syenite statue of 
the king, seated on the throne in the usual positiou of Egyptiau 
figures — the iands resting on his knees, indicative of tfiat tranquillity 
which he bad returned to enjoy after the fatigues of vietoiy. It ia 
the largest statue in E^pt, and the greatest mass of hewn stone 
that I have ever seen — containing by estimation three timra the solid 
contents of the largest obelisk, and weighing about eight hundred 
and eighty-seven tons. How the Egyptians could transport and erect 
a mass of such dimensions is a problem yet to be solved, and what 
means tliey employed to destroy it is equally wonderful The throne 
and legs are completely destroyed and reduced to comparatively 
sm.iU fiHgmeuts, while the iipper part, broken at the waist, is merely 
tliiown. bdck upon the ground, and lies in that position in eonse- 
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queace of the fell. We examined several smaller temples of great 
beauty, and then proceeded to the Tombs of the Queens, situated 
three thousand fe«t behind the city. They possess few attractions 
after visiting the Tombs of the Kings, for those who are not inter- 
ested in examining and deciphering the hieroglyphics, Near these 
tombs are innumerable mummy pita, in which I saw the ravenous 
Arabs digging for relics and hidden treasures. Indeed, the pleasure 
of one's visit to Thebes is almost destroyed by these grave-robbei's, 
who hang around with their arms filled with skulls, hands, feet, and 
other portions of the human body, for you to purchase. 

Fatigued by the labors of the day, we returned to our boat and 
set off for Esneh, the next large town on the river. As we passed 
by the ruins of the ancient Thebes, the sun was just declining behind 
the hills, revealing a picture surpassingly beautiful. The whole 
horizon was one sheet of brilliant and variegated colors — reflecting 
a thousand hues on the hill tops and temples, leaving an impression 
on our minds that can never be foi^tt«n. 

The foil owing day we reached Esneh, situated on the west bank of the 
river. The only object of interest here is a t«mple that was excavated 
fromtheaccumulatedsand, by oi'der of Mohammed Ali, in 1842. The 
portico is the only part that can yet be seen, which is sufficient to 
establish its ancient size and magnificence. I counted twenty-four 
columns, more than fifty feet in height, and five feet in diameter, 
covered over with figures and hieroglyphics. Excavations are now in 
progress by order of Abbas Pasha, which may bring to light some- 
thing vaiuabio, Esneh is the place where all travellers up the Nile 
stop to see the Dancing Women or Almeks, who are banished ffom 
Gmro on account of offences against the police, or the prejudices of 
the Ulemas. "The learning of these learned women, has long 
ceased; their poetiy has sunk into absurd songs ; their dancing would 
degrade even the motus Tonicus of antiquity; and their title Al-mek 
has been changed to the less reapeotabla name of Qhxnoagee, or 
women of the Memlooks." The next place of interest is Edfou, 
where there is a temple built by the Ptolemies on a large scale. The 
walls are more than one hundred feet high, and beautifully adorned 
with figures, hieroglyphics, etc. It is built around a hollow square, 
and is nearly perfect in all its parts, giving one a very good idea of 
the extent and magnificence of such structures. 
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In the afternoon of tie same day, we passed Hagar Silsili, or tte 
chaia mountain, near which are the gi'eat sandstone quairies, where 
the apoient Egyptians got most of their stone for building temples, 
etc. A irnmhei' of grottoes and catacombs are cut in the soUd rock, 
upon which are inscribed a variety of hiei'oglyphiea and figures. 
This is the narrowest point of the river below the first cataract, and 
there is a tradition here that one of the ancient kings stretched a 
chain across the river to prevent the Ethiopians from passing. • The 
temple of Ombos, now in a dilapidated condition, is situated on a 
high bluff, which overhangs the water between Hagar Silsili and 
Assouan, the ancient Syeue, The river, as we approached the cata- 
ract, became much narrower, and quite shallow in places — so much 
so that we ran ground several times, and had the pleasure of hear- 
ing the wild cry of the sailors and the croaking of wat«r wheels on 
the shore, which constitute the peculiar innsic of the Kile. Assouan 
is the stopping point for those who do not intend going beyond the 
first cataract, and at this season a large number of pleasure boats 
may be seen scattered along the shore. The town is like all Arab 
villages, and presents but few ruins of the ancient city, except some 
granite columns of a late date, and thesekos of a small temple, with 
the shattered remains of an outer chamber, and a portico in front 
Opposite Assouan is the island of Elephantin6, now inhabited by 
Nubians, and covered over with the ruins of old houses and frag- 
ments oi pottery. The only remaining ruins of Elephantine are a 
granite gateway of the time of Alexander, the entrance to some edi- 
fice now entirely demolished, and portions of the old Nileoraefer, 

Leaving our "boat, which was too large to go over the cataracts at 
Assouan, we procured donkeys and rode up a distance of about five 
miles. Here we procured a small boat, managed by Nubians, and 
proceeded to examine the great cataracts of the Nile, about which 
you have heard so much. They aire called by the natives E'Shellah, 
and are, in truth, nothing but rapids, whose falls do not exceed six 
feet, and passable at a\\ seasons of the year. I expected to be dis» 
appointed with the cataracts, but I must say that I was more than 
disappointed. Compared to the rapids of St. Lawrence, or the 
numerous waterfalls in the United States, fhey diminish info utter 
insignificance. The boats are towed with ropes ; and now that tlie 
passage has been eulai'ged and tlie Nubians more skilful, there is 
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litle fear of accidents. A number of amusing indilents occurred 
while we were loitering ou tLe ihoi'e, which dive-rtod our attenlion, 
for a time, from the scenery around. Forty or fifty naked Nubians 
were seen, all at once, to make their appearance from among the 
rouks, plunge into the river, and pass like an arrow over the cata- 
racts, in the midst of the most furious rushing of the waters. I 
feared tliat some would lose their livoa ; but our venerable Reis, who 
sat smoking his chibouk, smiled at the idea, and remarked, in his 
own language, that thoy were Nubian ducks, and could not drown. 
Just above the rapids, we saw two figures, with their clothes tied 
above their heads, 'titlmg upon the surface of the watei, apparently, 
and floating about like some mflated substanLe , which tuiiied out 
to be' a man and hia wife, croising trom tke i-land of Big^eh. 
Their bark was a log with a bundle of cornstalks on eath side, too 
light to support then WPight, yet strong enougli to keep them 
from sinking. 

About two miles above tte cataracts la the island of Philie, 
known in Nubia by the name of Anas el Wogood, and upon which 
stand the I'omaina of the temple of Isis, commenced by Ptolemy 
Philadetphus and Arsinie, and completed by succeeding monarchs. 
The island is small and shaped like an egg, presenting to the eye, 
from all points, a certain beauty and uniqueness no where else to be 
seen. The scenery around is wild and romantic, corr^ponding admi- 
rably with the position of the island and so charming as to make 
one almost wish to pass the lemainder of his days here. Next to 
the gi'eat temple of Kam^ I legard the temple of Isis aa the most 
elegant structure in Egypt containing many rich and perfect speci- 
mens of architecture, no where else to be found. The outside of the 
walls are omamented with numerous figures and hieroglyphics, exe- 
cuted in a chaste and beautitul manner No two of the capitals of 
the numerous columns are alike all being different to display the 
beauties of the various orders Very neir to Pbilse is the island of 
Biggeh, eontwning the remains of a small temple, dedicated to Athos, 
apparently coramenced by Euergetes I. and completed by Ptolemy 
the elder. A red granite statue and a few broken fragments of stone, 
scattered over the surface of the ground, are all that remains to prove 
its existence and position. This island is inhabited by Nubians, who 
go entirely naked, except a piece of leather about six inches wide, 
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cut in strings and tied about their loini Thcj are tar more interest- 
ing to me in their appearance and character than tlie Egyptians. 
His figure, is tali, thin, and graceful , his face is rather dark, but 
far renioyed from African blackness , his t^atutos are long and aqui- 
line, somewhat resembling the Roman , the exprepsion of his face ia 
mild, amiable, and approaching to melancholj The inhabitants of 
Nubia are extremely poor, but their wants are few, and they live 
accordingly. 

Above Philw, the barren hills become higher and run close to 
the river, leaving only a small strip of ground lor agricultural pur- 
poses ; but aa we ascended only a shoit distance above this island, 
I will not attempt a description, but will state upon the authority 
of friends, that there is much to see between the first and secood 
cataracts. 

Satisfied with our voyage on the Nile we returned to our boat, 
and are now floating sideways down the current, praying for a 
favorable wind, and hoping soon to return to Cairo. 



LETTER FORTY-ONE. 

Jkihisaiku, Paleatine. 

Midniglil aLarin £Dd losa of a C^rpft Bag— Jeri'eed Touruiui^nt— Mililary Honots ot El 

rellD Et Gaza— Hala of Sharon— Ashdod—Tiro d^fs 1h the CoiiTent at Ramla— Joorner 
to and drat aighl or JenissLem. 

Having made the grand tour in Egypt from the sea to the cataracts 
— or, in the language of the Bible, from " Migdol to Syene, even 
unto the borders of Ethiopia" — we were once more in the modern 
capital, making the necessary, preparations for' crossing the Great 
Arabian Desert, Three routes were presented for our' contempla- 
tion, viz. : one by way of Petra, another by way of El Arish, and a 
third between the two. Parties were forming for eaidi'of the three 
routes, and. we had our option which to join. Two of our friends, 
with whom we had jotutieyed for some months in Europe and on 
the Niler desired to take the iu'st, and wo would have been pleased 
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to contiime with them but two insmmountable obatacles stood m 
our way—time and imfertainti Thib rouff ri.r[uirps furty day 
which was somewhat lons^r thin, we wished to =it on the hump of 
a camel and gaze at nothing but burning sands and cur own tii ks , 
and then there was great iincertainty whether we would be peraiit- 
ted to ent«r Petra on account of the dissensions between the Akaba 
and Petra tribes, who had been at war with each otJier, and forbid- 
den all foreigiiei-3 to enter the city of Rock, Having disposed of 
this route, we were not long in making up our minds to accept the 
proposition of a friend from New- York, fo enter into a contract 
wili a Maltese dragoman, named Vincent Belluti, to carry us to 
Jerusalem by way of El Arish, and thence through the Holy Land 
to Damascus and Beirout. Vincent had the character of being an 
energetic man, good purveyor, and well acquainted with the way of 
managing the Bedouins, Al! was left f« him, and I am happy to 
state that ho realized my expectations in every particular. Independ- 
ent of our own party, consisting of two young ladies and three 
gentlemen, we had the pleasure of being joined on the day of depait- 
ure by an English gentleman from York, and his lady, who proved 
to be exceedingly clever, and contributed much towards making the 
journey agi'eeable, and the long days pass away almost impercepti- 
bly. This couple wiU ever have my very best wishes, and hereafter 
when I think of the desert, their faces will come vividly before my 
mind's eye, and the many pleasant days passed in. their company 
will be dwelt upon as among the brightest of my Eastern tour.' . 

It was a gloomy day to me when we started for the Holy Land. 
Although the Bun shed its genial rays on the blooming beauties of 
nature, and every thing seemed to invite us onward, yet I felt sad. 
It was the day fixed upon by tte authorities for the punishment and 
exile of nine poor creatures who participated in the battle on the- 
Nile, We were requested by our Viee-Consul to be present on the 
occasion, but I had not the heart to witness the severity of the 
Egyptian baslanado, with the knowledge that it was inflicted partly 
on my own account. But this was the slightest cause of our grief. 
We were about to part with tried fiiends, and leave a country 
replete with historical interest, and wander amid new and different 
scenes. Yes, we were to ^ve up our quiet, easy-moving boat for a 
iS and camels, to pitch our tents whei-ever the 
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setting sun might find us, and instead of out faithful Araha of the 
Nile, to liave for our companions and protectors the wild rude 
Bedouins of the desoi-t. All preparations, however, were made, the 
eai'avan waiting at tfee door of our hotel, loaded with tents, luggage, 
and provisions. The Bedouin Sheik and his swarthy tribe, armed 
with pistols, long sabres, and match-lock guns, were sitting cross- 
legged on a mat, smoking their pipes and waiting our commands. 
The dragoman, anxious to be off, was hurrying to and fro, seeing that 
all things were in tbeir proper pJace. At last the signal was given. 
The Bedouins rose torn their seats, adjusted their pipes on tieir 
hacks, and moved off slowly towards the ancient city of the Sun 
(Heliopolis). It was at the time a grand sight to see thirty camels 
all tied together, and stepping steadily one after the otlier in flie 
tracks of their long-bearded drivers; but the novelty soon passed 
away, and we now look at a camel with as much indifference as we 
would at an old cow grazing on a common. Some persons profess 
to admire this animal, but for my part I never wish to see another. 
They are any thing but prepossesdng in appearance, slow and awk- 
ward in their movements, always complaining, and fit only for what 
nature intended them — beasts of burden. 

The ladies did not fancy the idea of mounting at the hotel door, 
and to please them we rode on donkeys as far as the old sycamore 
tree, under which the Holy Family rested white in Egypt — a little 
to the south of Heliopolis, and of the Bah el Sag, over the plain 
where Toman Bey was defeated by Sultan Sehm. Here we boarded 
for the first time in our lives the great "ship of the desert," and I 
assure you it was an amusing scene. The camels were arranged in 
a circle,. and the Bedouins standing near by ready to assist ua in 
mounting. The ladies were the first to make the trial, and I am 
certain that without the assistance of the dragoman and Bedouins, 
they never would have got farther than the second rising motion of 
the animal, without being pitched either behind or before. The 
gentlemen disdained the idea of being held on while the animal was 
rising, and insisted that they should be allowed to try it alone, upon 
which the drivers in their usual frank manner replied, Tkhe (very 
good). The consequence was, that two of the party were tumbled 
in the sand, and fully satisfied that they were unequal to the sud- 
den and vigorous jerks of the rising camel. 
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TtiTOTighout all the East it is the custom to plac« the saddle on 
the back of the camel, as well as the horse, so soon as they are old 
enough for use, whicb. is never removed until they die, or become 
unfit for work. The result is, that nine tenths of these poor brutes 
are constantly suffering from raw backs, much to the annoyance of 
the European or American traveller. I frequently endeavored to 
persuade tl>e Arabs to pay some attention to this matter, but my 
efforts were always unavailing, as it is utterly impossible to get them 
to depart in the slightest degree from the usages of tbeu- ancestors. 

To give you some idea of. our comforts while riding, just picture 
to yourself a tall six footer from Tennessee perohed high out of his 
element on a blue mattress, undeineith which was an enormous bag 
of beans, for the use of the immal en rouip, placed on a saddle simi- 
lar in shape to a wood horse, and aa ording to ray boyish recollec- 
tion similar in point of ease Thm elevated, imagine him with a 
broad-biimmed wool hat, coveied with a green \eil, holding in one 
hand a white cotton umbrella, m the other a coarse palm halter, 
moving at the r^te of tkrte latles per hum, and congeeiiig his body 
ia the most ungiaceful mannei to the back of a beautiful young 
lady all. tlie way from the Kmckeibocker State At four o'clock, 
the usual hour on the de'^eit, we pitched our tents near the village of 
Bilbis, and in sight of the citadel and minarets of Cairo. While 
driving the pegs, an Italian quarantine officer came down from the 
village and endeavored to prevail on us to cimp near bis bouse, 
stating that the thieves were unusuallv bad, and that it was really 
dangerous to p'lsa the night in the deseit. The dragoman of our 
English friend, who is a spnghtly E^ptian, and our own dragoman 
held a parley on the subject, and informed the gentleman that tliey 
knew full well how to manage the thieves, ind for his own safety 
he had better keep clew of our tents dunng the night. Finding 
that he could make nothing out of the dragomans,, the dirty rascal 
slipped round and claimed acquaintance with Antonio, one of our 
servants, and invited him to^isit his hou^ie that night, and reminded 
him to put a bottle of brandy m his pooket Now, although Antonio 
was sometimes fond of turning his little finger over his thumb, he 
politely declined this invitation, saying that he had no brandy of his 
own, and was too honest to take that belonging to his master. In a few 
minutes our teiits were pitched near to each other, and the camels 
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airiDgpi! m a (irclo round tbeuj, forming a kind of bulwark in case 
nt All attack dunng the night, AU being fixed according to tiie 
liirei-tiotts ot the dragomans, the Bedouins gave Uieir animals a few 
beans, exammed their old firelocks, refreshed themselves with a few 
dued dates, and then prostrated their weary limbs on the desert 
Rind, theie to repuse until the hour arrived for them to waf«h and 
guxid the tents At half-past five, the ringing of a bell announced 
ttaS dinner was served, and all hastened, to the large tent to partake 
ot the first meal on the desert. Each one expressed their surprise to 
find every thing so neatly and so comfortably an'anged : the iron- 
framed eots were all made up — a Turkish carpet covered the ground, 
and the table-cloth and napkins wei'e as clean as I ever saw in any 
European hotel ; and what was still more surpiising, we were furnished 
with a bill of fere that would not disgrace the fimt-clasa hotels in 
London, and certainly much superior to any thing in Cmro or Alex- 
andiia. As you may be curious to know what constituted this bill, 
I will enumerate the several coursesin their order,, viz.: Soup, mutton, 
turkey, pigeons, rice, potatoes, pudding, fruits, sweets, and accom- 
paniments. After the cloth was removed, coffee and pipes were 
served, according t« the custom of the East, and we regaled our- 
selves in a manner truly oriental. 

Whenever a party encamps near a village in Egypt^ the sheik 
usually furnishes a guard who profess to be responsible for every thing, 
but are in reality not only thieves but a decided nuisance. As soon 
as their time for watching begins, they commecce firing ofi' their 
old matchlocks, in order to exaggerate the -importance of theii 
services, when in truth there is no real danger, the Bedouins of the 
desert being harmless as far as the talcing of blood ; and as for steal- 
ing, they do it on such a small scale, that no one is injured but the 
camel owners, who are generally able to bear the loss. This firing 
off of guns during the entire night is exceedingly disagreeable and 
annoying to the fatigued traveller, who desires repose after the labor 
of camel-riding during the day. 

To give you some idea of the cunning and petty rascality of the 
Arab people, I will relate a littie incident that occurred tlie second 
night near the village of Goshen. The sheik of this place furnished 
twoive men, who came to the encampment Jong before the usual 
time, and evinced a degree of vigilaiice in our behalf that aroused 
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my suspicion as to their honesty. Sure enough, about the hour of 
midnight, we were alarmed in our sleep by the repoit of guns and 
sadden cry ot £edouim / Bedouins!! Bedouins!!! Thinking that 
the wild rovers of the desert were upon us, and that our time had 
come, we all simultaneously bounded from our cofs, grasped tte 
weapons beneath the pillows, and rushed out to meet our late. All 
was confusioji — the guaiiil pretended to be much alarmed — tiie camel 
drivers were running to and fro expecting every minute that tieir 
dl would be taken. Tlie dragoman, however, was cool, and seemed 
to comprehend in an instant the whole affair. Search your tents, 
he cried, and see what they have taken. In an instant lights wei'e 
produced and every one begaa to look for his property, when, lo and 
behold, a sfill small voice emanated from the hAtrem. {as the Arabs 
termed the ladies' tent) announcing the loss of a carjiet hag. It 
seems that the guard pulled up the tent pegs, slipped out the cai'pet 
bag, and gave the alarm in order to impress us with the belief that 
it was the work of the poor Bedouins. After ihia, our own men 
kept a vi^lant watch over the rascals, and the following morning 
we sent a deputation after the sheik of the village, who, like the 
patriarchs of old, exercises a paternal influence over the rillage and 
is expected to know every thing that transpires among his people. 
In a short time a venerable-looking man with long white beard and 
pipe-bearers in his train, made his appearance at our encampment, 
and declared by every thing ttat was solemn and holy that he knew 
nothing of the stolen property. Feeling confident tliat his men were 
the thieves, and tliat he knew all about it, we told him that if the 
bag was not produced immediately, we would put one of our men 
on tie fleetest dromedary and send him back to Cairo to inform the 
Pasha of our loss. This threat seemed to give him great alarm^ so 
mucii so that he ordered his men to prostrate themselves on the 
ground and receive the bastinado. We objected to this, and told 
him to carry them into the village if he desired Ut punish them, and 
not in the presence of the ladies — who were listening to the conver- 
sation, eager to get tlie many iudispensables contained in the carpet 
bag. Finding that his proposition to inflict the bastinado failed to 
appease us, he proposed to bang two or three of them, or &o any 
thing to prevent our making complaint to the Pasha. We told him 
that we were going to Salahieh that night, and if the carpet bag was 
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Mat on to US we would say nothing tbout it, Hit it not, wp \(oul't 
inioim Carin Mustapht, who has ODmniand ot se^en hundied 
sildiera at th.it pl8(,e Pajing no fuittei attention to them, we 
oidered our camels to be packed and proceeded on oui journey, 
pissmg through a number ot ruined ^ilJagf* and lulttvited Und, 
wiiPK" the old tasliionpd w atei wheels and buckets aie used as on 
th« Nile 

Juat betoiL leacliing balahieh, we met Caraca Mustapha (who is 
Governoi ot that pwt of Egypt) taking a ride on horseback, accom 
pimed by two wiouuted soldiers and a footman besnng his pipes 
i tui dragoman saluted his Highness and mformed ham of the loss 
we auatained the night befoie at the vilhgeot Goshen, which seemed 
to make him very angry, particularly when he was told tliat they 
entered the harem, which is con^dered more sacred than their 
mosque. He replied that it was an unheard-of outrage, and if we 
would wait one day he wouM either restore the lost carpet bag or 
have the old sheik and all the guards severely bastinadoed. That 
night we enjoyed a comfortable reet, free ft'om the alarm of thieves 
and the report of fireanns ; and long before we awoke the Governor 
had dispatched two officers, a flag-bearer, and eight soldiers to the 
village of Goshen, At ten o'clock the gentlemen of the party called 
to see the Govprnor ia his tent, and were received with marked 
tivilitj He was spited on in elevated cushion in the Turkish 
fpshion, and did not move when we entered — it being considered 
undignified to makp the leist physical exertion. We all took seats 
-irjund him m the same manner on some matting placed on the 
aand ind conversed about half an hour, through our interpreter. 
"\\ p tjld hun that we had been up the Nile, and were highly pleased 
with the country and its antiquities; spoke of our experience in 
riding eamela, and told him that we kept them in shows at home, 
and paid so many piastres to loot at them, which pleased him 
exceedingly. "We flattered his troops, the beauty of his country, 
and the climate. Pipes and coflee were handed around in the usual 
manner by negro slaves, and he 3pologi?ed for not being able to 
entertain ua batf«t. When we started to our f«nts we invited him 
to call and see the ladies, which he accepted in the most gracious 
manner, and returned the visit in less than fifteen minutes. The 
dragoman ushered him into the larger tent, and returned the same 
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civilities that lie had extended to us. As soon as the ladies made 
their appearaoee with theii' faees uncovered, the old Pasha seemed 
utterly oveipowered, and was so much pleased, that I really think he 
would have done any thingin reason to amnse the party. After asking 
Lim about a thousand questions, which a woman alone could think 
of, we were invited out to witness a jerreed tournament, one of the 
favorite amusements in the East, and without exception the greatest 
display of horsemanship ^at ever came under my observation. The 
scene was truly Oriental. A grove of palms bounded the prospect on 
one side, the aiid desert on the other, and the two encampments 
filled with camels, Arabian horses, and their gaily dressed riders, 
sei-ved to complete the picture. About fifty men participated in the 
tournament, and were equally divided and arrayed against each other. 
They were armed with the jerreed, made of palm branches, instead 
of the usual spear, which they throw with great precision at each 
other forty or fifty yards off. They are excellent horsemen, and to 
■ avoid the blows of the contending pai'ty they would frequently throw 
their bodies completely on the side of the horse while at full speed. 
They charge with great spirit^ and the horses seem to enter into the 
combat with as much animation as the men themselves. They are 
cruel riders ; I noticed the blood flowing in streams from the side 
and mouth of neady every horse from the effects of their stirrups, 
which are made of iron in lite shape of an old-fashioned shovel, and 
severe curb bits. Daring the exhibition, the Governor and his suite, 
consisting of several officers and pipe-bearers, were seated with us 
on Turkish rugs, and seemed highly gratified to see us enter so fully 
into their sports. The Governor's departure was as sudden as his 
visit. Rising without saying a word or even bowing to the ladies, 
he walked with great dignity to his tent, evidently satisfied that he 
had made a hit. Not wishing to disappoint him, we sent as a pres- 
ent three plated salvers and a silk scarf, which he accepted as a 
matter of course, arid sent us in return a letter of introduction to 
the Pasha of El Arish. 

The following morning we started off without the caipot bag, but 
we have been informed since that it was recovered, and the twelve 
men soundly bastinadoed. I had almost forgot to mention that we 
were joined at Salahieh by a large party of Pilgrims or Hadji from 
Mecca, who desired our protecuon from tie Bedouins of the desert. 
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Tt J liad been absent from home nearly one year, and had notbiug 
1 ith them hut two sm^ll donkeys to carry their water, and a httle 
l nvD hieod, wh ch they mixed with herbs and boiled together ia 
am ill kettles shaped, s mewhat like the rind of a long melon. Every 
mcr img and evening they would scratch holes in the ground until 
they came to moistened sand, with wMek they tubbed their faces, 
hands, and feet, instead of the ordinary ablution praetiied where 
water is abundant. After this operation, they prostrated themselves 
and went through the ceremony of prayer. It is a solemn and 
affecting scene to see men out in the still and barren desert offering 
up to God and the Prophet the earnest devofion of their hearts. At 
noon of the seventh day we reached Teeneh, which occupies the 
site of Peluaium, once a place of great consequence. It was stiongly 
fortified, being the bulwark of the Egyptiaa frontier on the eastern 
side, and considered the " key of Egypt." It was called in Scripture, 
" Sin." (Ezek. xsx. 16, 16.) Near this the unfortunate Pompey met 
his death, basely murdered by Ptoiemy and his minister Photinus, 
whose protection he had claimed, B. C. 48. A long strip of date 
tices, a few wild Bedouins living in rude habitations formed of dat« 
branches, and an old fountain constructed either by the Romans or 
Napoleon, as a stopping point, is alt that remains of this once im- 
portant place. 

While at the fountain " the daughters of the men of the city came 
out to draw water." They cai'ried pitchers upon their shoulders, 
and like Eebekah of old, drew wat«r both for us and our earaela. 
Now Eebekah was a, damsel very fair fo look upon, a virgin without 
spot or biemiah, well worthy of Isaac's love ; but the^ damsels that 
greeted us were very different in their appearance, and treated us in 
a manner wholly unbecoming the gentle sex. After giving us drint, 
instead of offering us meat, and straw and provender for. the camels, 
tbey called the men belonging to the village atiii endeavored to take 
away one of our camels, saying that our sheik owed tliem money 
and they intended taking their property. A great deal of toad talk- 
ing aui fierce looks were exchanged on both sides, and the matter 
■W1-, finillj adjusted by the drapoman, who informed the men that 
the Hoiiiadji would not allow them to take the camel under any 
] iet^\t Soon after leaving the fountain we were overtaken by three 
(neuds fiom New-York, who left Cairo two days after us. Thet. , 
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brouglit me letters from home, which came like manna to the child- 
ren of Israel, at a time when I most needed them. It was the only 
package tliat I had received for many months, and you can easily 
conceive what pleasure they afforded me. Seated high on the hump 
of my camel, I unfolded the precious papers and read them over 
and over again, weighing each line and word particulai'ly, in order 
to learn as much as possible from those that are nearest and dearest 
to me on earth. 

The following day the same gentlemen and myself met with an 
adventure of somewhat rare occurrence. We started at eight o'clock 
in the morning with the caravan, hut became impatient, and con- 
cluded we would try the speed of our dromedaries for a short distance, 
and then wmt for them to overtake us. We moved on charmingly 
and at a rapid pace for about two hours, when all of a sudden the 
blight orb of day became obscured, the whole heavens darkened, 
and the wind commenced blowing most furiously. It was evidently 
a simoom, and our only hope of i^cape was in Htm who rules the 
storm and directs the whirlwind. The sand drifted in such quantities 
that our track soon became obliterated, and our eyes perfectly blinded. 
Thirst also came upon us, and our only refuge from famishing was 
a small canteen filled with a mixture of brandy and water. Making 
our di'omedaries kneel down close together, we ensconced ourselves 
behind them, and waited for the storm to subside. Five long hours, 
which appeai'ed like so many days, passed away, and still we were 
idone in tiie broad desert waste, without guide, compass, or direction. 
At last the wind became more calm, the atmosphere clearer, and 
our hopes brighter. Mounting the camels once more, we pursued 
our course in the direction that we thought right ; and while grop- 
ing in darkness, we fortunately discovered in the dim distance the 
foim of a man. That form I shall never forget. It was one of the 
Hadjis on the look-out for us, and without his exertions we would 
have had to pass the night alone in the broad desert. He informed 
us that the caravan was ahead, and with his guidance we overtook 
our fidends just as they were pitohing their tents. As soon as they 
discovered us, joy unspeakable burst from their lips ;' the ladies wei'e 
particularly delighted, so much so, that they gave utterance to their 
emotions by a flood of joyful tears. They had given us up as lost, or 
murdered by the Bedouins, and you can easily imagine their feelings. 
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The day after this adventure we passed by a la7'ge lal:o nearly 
filled with aand. The water was salt, and the saline incrustation so 
thick that I hft«d it fiwni the surface ia large flakes. The road that 
lies on its borders is replete with historic interest from the a^res- 
sive tame of Nebuchadnezzar to that of Napoleon and Shaeham 
Pasha, It was the debatable gi-ound between Egypt and Syiia, 
whether its possessors were Babylonians or Persians, Greeks or Eo- 
maus, Saracens or Crusaders, and ia called to IJiia day EI Sihka Sul- 
tan, Highway of Kings. Just before reaching El Arish, we were 
met by several mounted soldiers, and nearly al! of the inhabitants, 
who went out to bee their husbands and fathers. The women, robed 
in fine white, raised the shrill whhtli', indicating joy; the men ran 
up to our drivers, grasped their hands, and touched their foreheads 
repeatedly, producing a scene at oaee novel and amusing. Ei Arish 
occupies the site of the ancient Ehinocalm'a of the Greeks, and the 
Botany Bay of the old I^yptians. It was to that place that con- 
demned criminals were transported by the Pharaohs, having first 
their noses cut off, whence the name of the Land of Broken Noses, 
Hei'e Baldwin the Second of Jerasaiem died in the midst of his 
warrioi's, when on his way to conquw Egypt. The oid Greek cfistle 
stiil contains a sarcophagus of a child belonging to one of ih^ Ptole- 
mies. Napoleon thought it, nest to Alexandria, the most important 
military point in Egypt, and built a large stone fort there in 1789, 
which ia now occupied by the Governor and a few soldiers. The place 
is now the quarantine for those going from Syria into Egypt, is sm'- 
rounded by sand hills, and in sight of the sea. Upon the strength 
of the letter introducing us to Mustapha Bey, we bad twenty-five 
mounted soldiers to escort us several' miles, and one came with us 
as far as Gaza, an honor rarely oonferi'ed, and which we properly 
appreciated. 

After leaving El Aiish, we passed along the sea-shore to Eefab, 
or Rhaphin, now marked by two solitary granite pillars, situated on 
an eminence. It is remarkable as the battlefield between Antioohus 
the Great and Ptolemy the younger of Egypt, when they contended 
for the empire of the East. On the plain before it the gigantic ele- 
phants were trained to war, and here Aaldochus was defeated, 
ileve, also, the bride of Solomon, even Pharaoh's daughter, was 
delivor'cd into the hands of the elders of Israel, who were sent to 
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receive her. It was undoubtedly one of the holy stations. While 
teldng our luncheon under a, tree near the columns, two old sheiks, 
aecouipanied by their men, cams down out of the hilla and demanded 
tribute money. Vincent paid them three plasties for e^ch Frank in 
the party, the u^ual sum required from all Euiupeans Our own 
aheit denied their right to receive the sum and a quairel ensued, 
which ended, at usual, m words. 

That night we pitched at a place called Sheik Juie il uyuig 
ground, where several tomhs are standing In the l^ge tomb, the 
grave is covered with a green canopy, and contains i collection of 
old raga, pieces of wood, and other mementoes hung about on 
strings by pilgrims who pass that way. Wlule thole, we witnessed 
a burial. The grave was dug about three feet deep, with •> kind of 
mattock, and the dirt shovelled out with their hands, having no 
instrument to use for the purpose. The corpse was wrapped in a 
coarse blanket worn by the Arabs, and placed in the grave without 
any cofBn. The following day we reached Kan Yoones, the Yenisus 
of Herodotus, which is situated on the borders of the desert and 
confines of Egypt. Here our five days' quarantine commenced, about 
which we could say much, and will always remember. The houses 
in Kan Toonea are constructed entirely of atone, daubed over with 
mud, are oae atory in height, and have flat roofe. Sultan Burkoot 
built a magnificent khan there, in which is a curious mosque. The 
fields about the town are inclosed with hedges of the prickly pear, 
and contain some orange, fig, and other fruit trees, that were very 
pleasing to loot upon after journeying so many days in the desert 

Leaving Kan Yoones, we passed over a beautiful grass-covered 
plain, accompanied by the Garde de Santa to the quarantine estab- 
lishment at Gaza. It is not my intention to inflict on you a descrip- 
tion of quarantine regulations, or go into a dissertation upon the 
advantages or disadvantages attending such places, but simply to 
narrate a slight account of our stay at Gaza. The Lazaretto in 
which we were incarcerated is beautifiilly situated in the suburbs of 
Gaza, and consists of a large square inclosure made of stone, about 
fifteen feet in height, and stuccoed. A deep well of good water is 
in the centre, and the rooms for the aecommodation of travellers 
might be rendered comfortable if they could in any way manage to 
rid them of the gi'eat quantities of vermin that infest that region. 
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end almost devour a poor Franli alive, in spite of all liis exertions 
to the contrary, Tliey come out of the walls, tlie carpet, and every 
conceivable pla<^ in perfect regiments, too formidable to be resisted, 
which, added t« the hootings of a thousand jaetals in the neighbor- 
hood, you can readily conceive how we passed our nights. " And 
Samson went and caught three Imndred foxes, (jaetals,) and took 
firebrands, and turned tail to tail, and put a firebrand in the midst 
between two fails ; aud when he had set the brands on fire, he let 
tliem go into the standing corn of the PHlistines, and burnt up both 
the shocks and the standing corn, with the vinejai'ds and olives." 
(Judges XV. 4, 5.) The days were consumed in enjoying the beau- 
tiful sccnsry about Gaza, reading what few books we had in our 
trunks, conversing and smoking pipes, which we found decidedly 
more agreeable than fighting fleas and listening to the concerts of 
jackals over some dead caveasa. 

The evening before leaving the quarantine, a French medical ofS- 
cer, in the Turkish service, called to examine our tongues, and see 
that our baggage was properly fumigated. It was truly aa amusing 
scene. The GmircUanos drew us up in a line, and each one was 
required not only to exhibit their tongues, but to slap ti 
violently under the armpits and other parts of the body, to c 
the doctor (who stood about six feet off) that we had no symptoms 
of plague, or other diseases peculiar to the East. The ladies declared 
that it was an outrage, and that they would not submit tO such au 
indignity; but the doctor was imperative, and informed them that 
tJicy must either show their tongues or remain within the bounds. 
Gaza, as I before remarked, is beautifully situated, and suiroimded 
by well cultivated gardens of tamarisks, figs, and olives ; the moun- 
tains of Ghor, Moab, and Judah are fragrant with the perfume of 
the ranunculus, anemone, asphodel, and minorette. The populalioa 
is about three thousand at present; the houees are built of stone 
daubed with mud, and covered on the top with growing grass. 

The prison where Samson was confined was shown to us. It is 
constructed of hewn limestone, square in form, and now occupied 
by the Arabs for a dwelling place. Two black granite columns are 
lying in front of the prison, evidently of great antiquity, and two 
blind beggars were seated on the steps when we were there, remind- 
Yijo- me stronelv of Samson's blindness, and the sport made of,itim , 
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in his aifliotiona. About two houra' ride from the present town of 
Gaza is the hill upon whicih Samson is said to have earned the gates 
of tiie city. " And Samson lay till midnight, and ai'ose at midnight, 
and toot the doors of the gate of the city, and the two posts, and 
went away with thera, bar and all, and put them npon his shoulders, 
and cari'ied them up to the tap of a hill that is before Hebron." 
(Judgea xvi. 8.) The road for several miles after leaving Gaza passes 
thi-ough cultipated fields and olive orchards, which are really refresh- 
ing to the eye that had been accustomed to look for so many days 
on the burning sand of the deaert. 

Our nest camping place was near a village that our drivers 
called Jabin, situated on an eminence in sight of the aea. A pond 
of water stands near the town, and a ruined mosque on its margin 
of gi'eat magnitude. Judging from the arches, niches, and a few 
black granite columns lying about, it must be of Roman construc- 
tion. Asdood or Ashdod, mentioned in Scripture, was the next 
point of interest on our route. " And the Philistines took the ark 
of God, and brought itftomEbenezer unto Ashdod." (1 Sam.ii. 1.) 
It is now a miserable place, filled with dirty hovels and low people. 
An old ruin occupies the summit of the hill, from which we had a 
fine view of the beautiful plain of Shai-on. " I am the rose of 
Shai'oa, and the lily of the valley." The Song of Solomon may be 
appropriately sung even now, for fjlie eye of the traveller is delighted 
with a profusion of roses, tulips, the narcissus, the white orange lily, 
the carnation, and a highly flavored species' of everlasting flower. 
This plain sti'etches along the coast from Gaaa in the south to Mount 
Carmel in the north, being bounded towards the east by the hills of 
Judea and Samaria. The lands are broken up ready fo receive the 
seed from the hand of the husbandman, and give fiill promise for a 
crop as abundant as those gathered by the old patriarchs. 

On the evening of the nineteenth day we entered the hospiUum 
of Ramla, the ancient Arimathea, and were received by the inmates 
with that cordiality for which they have always been distinguished. 
It is surrounded by a high square inclosure, has a garden inside, 
and every thing calculated to make the weary pilgrim comfortable. 
The neat little chapel in which we attended vespers occupies the site 
of Joseph's dwelling, who took down the body of Jesus from the 
cross and laid it in his own new tomb, Ramla is built also of stone 
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houses, with round dome-shaped tops, and contains a popiiSation of 
five thousand. The only remai'kahle antiquity now remaining is a 
stone tower of great height and symmetry, built by the Crusaders 
in honor of the forty martyre killed there, . The view from the towei* 
extends even to Jaffa, and it is supposed that St. Geot^, the patron 
Saint of England, died there, Ovnng to the inclemency of the 
weather, we remained two days in the kospiti-am, and received s 
visit while tiiere from one of the dignitaries of the town, who was 
formerly the Vice Consul for the United States, but was for some 
reason deprived of the flag by our Consul General at Beirout In 
due time we retunied his call, and were received in great state, for 
the simple reason that he desired ua to intercede for hJtQ with the 
Consul General, and procure his reappointment. During our visit 
the subject of slavery was suggested by the appearance of a likely 
negro boy bearing coffee and pipes, which resulted in my gaining 
some information that I would have otherwise lost. When two 
slaves intermarry belonging to different masters, the owner of the 
man claims the male issue, and the owner of the woman the female 
iasne ; whereas with us the owner of the woman is entitled to both. 
Quite a strong attachment exists, between the master and slave, and 
it is not unfi'equently the case that they marry and live happily 
together. 

At Ramla we took leave most cheerfully pf our camels and camel 
drivel's, to mount the fleet and spirited Arabian st«ed, I was fortu 
nate in procuiing an excellent animal, which I intend riding through • 
out all Syria. A ride of two hours through a cultivated plain brought 
us te the verge of the " hill country of Judea," where the road opens 
through a rugged ravine, and is formed in the dry channel of a nar- 
row torrent. A scene of wild solitude and desolation surrounded our 
steps as we pursued our journey through the dark shadows of the 
mountain, reminding me forcibly of some bf the beautiful scenery in 
Swifaerland and our own country. Soon afier entering the laby- 
rinth of mountains we reached Latroun, or the "Thief Village," 
being the site of the place where the thief lived who was crucified 
ou the cross with our Saviour. It is now nothing but a heap of 
ruined stone houses, occupied by reptiles and jackals. From the 
summit of the cbmn I looked back toward the southwest on the 
beautiful valley of Sharon, bounded by the Mediterranean, and 
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before me opened the vale of JeremiiJi aad tlie ancient fortress 
called tie Castle of Maccabees. Proceeding on our' way through 
conioal-ahaped mountains, connected With each other at their base, 
and covered with dwarf oaks, box rose, laurels, and a few olive trees, 
we came to the Wady Beit Hauiua, a long and slippery descent, 
over slabs of rook and deep gullies, worn by (he winter rams. At 
the foot of this dangerous place we met the celebrated robber Abou 
Goosh, who used t« ky all travellers under heavy contributions 
until subdued by the arms of Ibrahim Pasha. This man once fomied' 
the daring scheme of seizing on Jerusalem, and of establishing him- 
self thei'e, and had well nigh succeeded in the attempt. His vari- 
ous acts at length aroused the attention of the Porte, and a mandate 
was issued to Abdallah Pasha of Acre to imprison him. Since his 
release he has been perfectly hai-mloss, and is now an officer of the 
government. He is one of the handsomest men that I have seen in 
the East, and apparently about fifty yeai-s of age. Passing through 
Turpentine Valley, we next came to the brook out of which the 
youthful David picked up the five smooth atones, with one of which 
he slew the gigantic Goliah. I drank water and gathered some 
pebbles from the brook as a memento of the spot. The brook now 
stands in pools, and is evidentiy a wet-weather stream. Crossing 
it, we saw the village of Heriet Lefta, and in the distance on the 
summit of a lofty hill El Bire. We then ascended gradually for 
about one hour, crossed another rugged flat covered with large loose 
atones, and descended once more to the Holy Gity. It has been 
remaiked frequentiy by travellers in their descriptions that the 
approaches to the capital are extremely beautifii!, but I must beg 
leave to differ with them. The circuit of hills that were once ver- 
dant with the olive, the fig ti'ce, and the vine, are now blasted and 
deformed. The rocks that were sublime are now devoid of all 
beauty-T-the fields and gardens have no richness, and the valleys no 
fertility. "How doth the city sit solitary Ihat was full of people, 
how has she beoome as a widoif, she that was great among the 
nations, and princess among the provinces ; Aom has she become 
tributary 1" 
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LETTER FORTY-TWO. 

Jekusaieu, PalEstini 



" How hath the Lord covered the daughter of Zion with a cloud in his 
atiger, and oast down fram heaven unto the earth the beauty of Israel, and 
remembered not his footstool in the day of his anger." 

No city assuredly preseats a more signal proof of the vicissitude of 
all earthly affairs than the ancient capital of the Jews. When we 
behold its crumbling walls, its ditches filled up, and all its buildings 
encumbered with ruins, we can scarcely realize that our eyes rest 
upon that renowned city which once withstood the effoi-ls of the 
most powerful empires, and for a time baffled even the armies of 
Rome, whose subjects now vie with other religious sects in paying 
homage and reverence to the mouldering edifices of the fallen city. 
When we consider its situation and the time of its greatest power, it 
is difficult to believe what history teauhes us relative to its greatness 
and influence. It possessed none of those natural or artificial advan- 
fcigea that we now cou'dder necessary to insure the growth and 
prosperity of a city. Situated on the rugged clife of Zion, Moriah, 
and Calvary, encircled by the lofty and barren mountains in its 
vidnity, remote from every great road, it seems not to have been 
calculated either for a considerable mart of commerce, or for the 
centre of a great consumption. But all of these obstacles were over- 
come, and Jerusalem flouiislied — proving what patriotism and reli- 
gion can accomplish in the hands of a good government, or when 
favored by that Providence which rules and determines the destiny 
of ail things. 

The vicissitudes of this Holy City also present to the mind of the 
historian and politician a problem of the most interesting nature. 
At one lime we see its citizens in bondage, the victims of a relenfr 
less tyranny, and menaced with complete extirpation. At a later 
epoch we behold them swept away as captives by the hands of 
idolaters; and at length they appear as the instruments of a disijen- 
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sation whict embraces the dearest interests of all the human race, 
and which, in happier circumstances than ever fell to their own lot, 
has already modified and greatly exalted the character, the inatitu- 
tiona, and the prospeots of the most improved portion of mankind in 
both hemispheres of the globe. Connected with Christianity, indeed, 
the history of the Hebrews rises before the reflecting mind in a man- 
ner tar exceeding that of all other people. In opposition to their 
own wishes, they laid the foundalJoiiB of a religion which has not 
only superseded their peculiar rites, but is rapidly advancing towards 
that univeiisal acceptation which they were woat to anticipate 
in favor of their own ancient law. Abstracting his thoughts 
from considerations of this nature, a candid man must acknowledge 
that the course of events which constitutes the history of ancient 
Palestine, has no parallel in any pait of the world. Eighteen 
hundred years n^o, there dwelt in this country a singular and retired 
people, who differed from the rest of mankind in the voiy important 
circumstance of not being idolaters. At the same era all the other 
nations of the earth were the victims of superstitions of the most 
hateful and degrading tendency, darkening all the prospects of the 
human being, and corrupting his moral nature in its very source. 
Scorned and despised by those powerful empires, their teachings not- 
withstanding continued to giun ground on every hand, till at last 
the proud monuments of pagan superstiljon, conseci'ated by the wor- 
ship of a thousand years, and supported by the authority of the most 
powerful monarchies of the world, fall one after another at the 
approach of our Saviour's disciples, and before the pervading efficacy 
of the new faith. The efiects produced upon the " hill country of 
Judea" cannot be solved by reference to the ordinary principles 
whence mankind are induced to act or to suffer. They exceed all 
calculation, and it is in vain that we attempt to compare them to 
those more common revolutions which have changed temporarily 
the face of nations, or given a new destiny to ancient empires. 

From my earliest recollections, When I learned the catechism 
from my mother's lips, the name of Jerusalem embodied more in my 
mind than all other names beddes, and to the latest day of my life 
I shall retain a vivid recollection of my emotions when first I gazed 
upon those dark and mysterious walls that surround the aacrod city, 
I paused and asked myself, Is this Jerusalem ? Is this the cherished 
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otjeet of my pilgrimage 1 la this the spot where our Saviour was 
crucified, huried, and resurrected? And at onoe all that I could 
remember of her history, from the patriarch Abraham to Godfrey of 
Bouillon, came quickly to my mind's eye. 

The first object that met my vision in the suburbs were the 
remains of two enormous stono mills, erected by Ibrahim Pasha, and 
afterwards destroyed by the Turks. Then came the Turkish cem- 
etery, and the Jaffa Gate, through which we entered. Passing 
under the shadow of the tall tower of Hippicus, we slided huri'iedly 
down a steep and covered baaaar after the dragoman, knocking first 
against some slow-motioned Turk, smoking his long-slemmed pipe, 
and then against the awkward and listless female robed in pure 
■white, and her faee covered to avoid the gaze of the rougher sex. 
At last we reached in safety our hotel, which is very small, but com- 
fortable, being situated in. the vicinity of the site of King Solomon's 
Temple, and tept by a converted Jew named Simeon. E^er to 
see the sights of the ancient oily, we procured the services of a guide, 
and proceeded first to Herod's secoad palace. It is construeted of 
marble — quite handsome and apadous, ajid the most perfect ruin in 
the city. Neat by are the remains of the Castle of Antonio, and the 
Church of Flagellation, where our Saviour was scourged. This 
church is of recent construction, and is atuated on the Via Dolo- 
rosa, opposite the site of Pilate's House. The walls of the chapel 
are adorned with paintings representing the sufferings of Christ, and 
figures in wax are also there to show how he was persecuted by his 
enemies. The, Via Dolorosa is a long and narrow way, about ten 
feet in width, and certainly the filthiest place that I ever walked 
through. The different stations were pointed out by the guide rep- 
resenting our Lord's Passion. One was a hole in the side of the 
wall, said to have been produced when the Virgin stopped and wept; 
another, a broken eolnmu, upon which Chiist fell with the cross ; 
and another, the impression of his hand in the solid stone against 
which he rested himself. These stations are regarded as sacred, and 
to this day all Christians that pass along the Via Dolorosa stop and 
leave a kiss, soon to be wiped out by the Jews, who never fail to 
spit and scorn upon the holy places. 

At the extremity of this renowned way stands the Chnrch of the 
Holy Sepulchre, erected by the Empress Helena on Mount Calvary, 
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where Conataiiline erected tlie original baiMing. It is so com- 
pletely hurrounded with houses that it is impossible to obtain a good 
view of it. Its area is about three hundred feet in length, by a very- 
irregular breadth, at such different levels that the " Chapel of the 
Cross" is fifty feot below the rock of Calvary. In front is a large 
court, its pavement worn with the feet of innumerable pilgrims, and 
vestiges of columns in the Byzantine style. At the enl^anee I 
noticed several Turkish doorkeepers seated cross-legged amoMng 
their pipes. Within the vestibule, the first object of interest is a 
laige slab of yellowiah-loofeing marble, smd to be the stone upon 
which the body of Jesus was anointed before its interment. Six 
huge candlesticks and candles to match are placed at each end, and 
constitute its only ornament. This is the first object of veneration 
to the pious pilgrims, who prostrate themselves and kiss it before 
visiting the interior. Passing on and tnining to the right, we came 
to the chapel built over the sacred tomb, about forty paces from the 
foot of Calvary, and under the central dome of the church. This 
chapel ia of an oblong shape, rounded at one end with small arcades, 
or closets for prayer. These are for the Copts, tlie Abysanians, the 
Maronites, and other Christiana who are not, like the Roman Cath- 
olics, Greeks, and Armenians, provided with chapels in the body of 
the church. At the other end it is squared off and furnished with a 
platform in front which is ascended by a flight of steps, having a 
small parapet on each hand, and floored with marble. This side is 
filled with gold and silver lamps, and a painting representing the 
ascension. It is divided into two apartments, the first containing 
the block of polished stone, about- one foot and a half square, on 
which sat the angel who announced the blessed tidings of tie resur- 
rection to Mary Magdalene and Joanna, and Mary the mother of 
James. Here the worshipper divests himself of his shoes and head- 
covering before entering the mansion of victory, where Christ tri- 
umphed over the gi'sve and disarmed death of its terrors. The 
tomb eshthited is a sarcophagus of white marble, slightly tinged 
with blue, being fully six feet long, three feet broad, and two feet 
two inches deep. It is broken across the top and one of the comers, 
and judging from appearances it must at one time have been 
exposed to the atmosphere, by which it has been considerably affects 
ed. It is made in the Greek fashion, without any ornament, and 
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not liie the more ancient t«mlis of the Jews, which are cut in the 
rock foi' the reception of the dead. A number of costJy lamps are 
kept burning over it night and day — the gifts of different sovereigns 
in successive ages. It occupies about cue half of the sepulchral 
chamber, and extends from one end of it to the other. A apace 
about three feet wide in front of it is all that remains for the accom- 
modation of visitors, so that not more than four can be admitted 
conveniently at a time. I panaed a moment and conteiapiated upon 
the movements of those whose religious sentiments I thought better 
entitled them to precedence. It was a scene of deep solemnity, and 
will remain impressed on my mind until the laf^t day of my life. 

- Although I could not agree with them in the belief that this was 
the tomb in which the body of Christ reposed for three days, yet it 
was a suitable emblem of his sufferingand the scene of hia resurrec- 
tion. The religious devotees retired, and I went in alone, there to 
commune with my own heart, and dwell upon the many hallowed 
associations connected with the spot. My emotions are inde- 
Boribable. I felt oppressed with intense feeling; the sanctity of the 
place took possession of my soul, and the presence of the great 
Jehovah seemed to rise before my vision like some bright spiiit 
from the dreamy world, " Here the mind looks on Him who, though 
he knew no sin, entered the regions of mortality to redeem us from 
its power, and the prayers of a grateful heart ascend with a tisen 
Saviour to the presence of God in heaven." Leaving the chapel 
of the tomb, I entered that belonging to the Greek Church, filled 
with tawdriness and bad paintings redolent of vulgar superstitions. 
A low pillar in it marks the centre of the earth, and the ori^nal 
day of which our forefather Adam was moulded. From tliis 
chapel I entered a dark and narrow stfuroase to the summit of " Gal- 

- vary, which is the centre, the gi'snd magnet of the Christrian church. 
From this proceeds life and salvation ; thither all hearts tend and 
all eyes are directed ; here kings and queens oast down their crowns, 
and great men and women part with their ornaments ; at the foot 
of the cross all are on a level, equally ready and equally welcome." 
On Calvary is shown the Spot where the Redeemer was nailed to the 
ci'oss, the hole into which the end of it was fixed, and the rent ia 
the rock. While standing there gazing on a painting in a niche 
behind the^^tar, representing our Saviour on the cross, with the two 
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Marys on each side of him. I could almost imagine fJie dreadful 
scene of the eitioiflKion, when. " the vail of the temple was rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom," and when Christ uttered tliat 
beautiful eentiment of forgiving meekness, " Father, forgive them ; 
thej know not what they do." 

No man can visit Calvary without esperieneing emotjons that he 
never felt before, and never can feel again. It is a solemn, holy, 
and soul-absorbing spot — fit to be visited alone by those who can 
appreciaffl the sufferings, the goodness and loving-kindness of Him 
who gave up his life to s^vo a sinful world. Descending from the 
mouat, I entered by a long flight of steps the chapel of St. Helena, 
the mother of Coustantine, in which is the vault where the true 
cross was found, an event that continues to be celebrated by an 
appropriate mass eveiy year on the third of May. The place is 
large enough to contain fifty or sixty individuals ; it is very dark 
and cave-like, but lamps are always buniiDg that afford siifEcieut 
-light for the pilgrim to see and kiss the painted image of the cross. 
The sword, spears, and tomb of Godfrey of Bouillon are exhibited in 
the church, and also the tomb of Joseph and hia family of Arima- 
thea, who asked the body of Chnst from Pilate, and buried it in his 
own new tomb. It will soon be Easter, and the city is filling up 
rapidly with pilgrims from all parte of the Levant and JRuada to witr 
ness the exhibition of the Holy Fire, and bathe their bodies in the 
Jordan. This exhibition, which is annually practised in the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, is the work of the priesthood of the Greek 
Church, who teach the credulous multitude to believe that fire de- 
scends fiom heaven into the tomb to kindle their lamps and torches. 
The scenes exhibited on the occasion are far more ludicrous and 
disgraceful than any thing in the heathen world, and calculated to 
desti'oy all those devotional feelings that we would like to enjoy 
while standing near places hallowed by so many glorious associatJons. 
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LETTER FOETY-THKEE. 

Jeettsalbv, Palestine. 
Mosques of Oaiai' ana El Alisn— liemalna or King SoLomon'a Temple— Birtb-placa of Hie 
Vii-gin— Pool of Bethesdi— St. Stepheo's GaLe— CoQTenls of Jerusalem— In gliBh Ohapd 

The Mosque of Omar has not inaptly been styled the St. Peter's of 
Turkey, By alt true Catholics the Cathedral at liome is regarded 
as the great centre from and through which the Divine light ia dis- 
Beminated over (he world ; and so it is with tlie Mussulman race, 
whose religion acknowledges but two temples, one at Mecca, and 
the other at Jerusalem. Both were called El Haram, signifying a 
place consecrated by the peculiar presence of the Divinity, and are 
equally prohibited to Christians, Jews, and every other person who 
ia not a believer in the Prophet, All other niosquea ai'e considered 
merely as pia«es of meeting for certain acts of worahip, and are not 
held BO sacred as to require the total exclusion of those, who do not 
profess the true faith ; entrance into thein is usually granted by 
application to the proper autLoiities ; but the Sultan himself could 
not grant permission to an unbeliever either to paas into tie terri- 
tory of Mecca, or to en(«r the holy precincts of this mosque. Pro- 
Curing the services of the English Consul's janissary, we iscended 
to the top of the Governor's house, situated in the vi n ty t the 
mosque, where we had an excellent view of the inolosu anl the 
I exterior of the edifice. It occupies the centre of a larg flat quare 
in the ea8t«rn extremity of the city, and ia circular in ! af nd 
surmounted by a large dome which forms decidedly th n t n 
spicuous object in Jeruaalem. The Sakhara itself ia a guls ta 
gon of about sixty feet a side, and ia entered by four spacious doors, 
each of which is adorned with a porch projecting from the line of 
the building and rising considerably on the wall. All the sides of 
it are panelled. The centre stone of one panel ia square, of another 
it is octagonal, and thus they alternate all around ; the sides of each 
running down the anglea like a plain pilasfer, and giving an ap- 
pearance as if the whole were set in a frame. The marble is white, 
with a considerable tinge of blue— square pieces of the latter color 
being introduced in diiForent places, so as to confer upon the exte- 
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rior a very pleaaag nftect Thp uppei story is faced with small tiles 
pmnted.of different qoIoi% while, jiHow gioen, and blue ; some of 
tbem are also coieied with sentenws tiom the Korau. At this 
height there are sacen elegint nindows on. each side, except where 
the porches interfere, and then theie are only six; the general 
appearance of the edifice being extremely light and beautiful, more 
especially from the mistm'e of the soft colors above and the delicate 
tints of the marble in the main body of the structure. The interior 
is said by those who have saea it to correspond in every way to the 
beauty and magnificence just described. The most conspicuous 
object of veneration in the mosque is a larg'e irregular mass of cal- 
cai-oous rock, having an oblong shape, and containing, as the Mos- 
lems suppose, the impress of the angel Gabiiel's fingers and the 
Prophet's , foot — and like the Palladium of ancient Tioy, is said to 
have fallen from heaven on the very spot where it now rests, at the 
time when the prophecy commenced in Jerusalem. 

Within the same inclosure there is another mosque called El 
Aksa, which is a fine building, but far inferior to Omar. Between 
the two there is a beautiful fountdn, which derives its name from a 
few orange trees overshadowing its water, and this space is supposed 
to be the site of King Solomon's Temple, about which so much has 
been said and written. While gazing from tlie house-top on this 
beautiful inclosure where the followers of the Prophet delight to 
saunter, or repose as in the Elysium 'of their devoljons, my mind 
was occupied with thoughts too vast^ too sacred, too absorbing to 
be reflected by the mere expression of language. Here it was that 
King Solomon, the " wise and the great, erected an house for the 
name of the Lord, and an house for his kingdom," on the suinniit 
of mount Monah, where the Lord appeared unto David his father, 
in the place that David had prepared in the threshing-floor of Oman 
the Jebusite. On the east side of the mosque our guide pointed 
out to us the remains of the outer wall of the ancient temple, which 
is made of hewn stone of great size, and of such antiquity that we 
broke large pieces off merely by striking them lightly. And here 
also is to be seen the abutment of a bridge recently discovered, 
which is supposed to have connected the temple with Zion Hill. 
This bridge is mentioned by the ancient historians, but until lately 
all travellers seem to Lave lost sight of it, owing probably to the 
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■ feet that it was obscured by the dihria of tie city. Jewish tradition 
rendera it almost certain in my mind that these remains constituted 
a part of the wonderful building ; fev on every Friday evening (the 
Jewish Sahbatli) they assemble in a small paved court formed partly 
by the wall, and offer to Giod their prayers and lajnentations iti 
tones so piteous, so earnest, so beseeching, and so heart-rending, as 
to make even the followera of tUe Prophet pause and shed a tear of 
commiseration. On the opposite side of the. mosque from the Jew- 
ish wailing ground is a small and unpretending house occupied by 
a ChristiaE family, which is said to have been built on the very spot 
where Macy the mother of Christ was bom. And near by is the 
Pool of Bethesda, which resembles an old resei-voir, being nothing 
more than a large and deep basin walled up with stone, and per- 
fectly dry, serving as a kind of receptacle for the filth of the city. 
St. Stephen's Gate is also in this part of the city, and opens on the 
valley of Jehoshaphat In point of architectural bonuty I consider 
it superior to the Jaffa Gate, or any other save the Golden Gate, 
which is now built up, to be opened at a time that no man can 
divine. 

The coBvents of Jerusalem are very numerous, and some of them 
very beautiful, pai'tioularly those belonging to the Armenian and 
Greek churches. Nearly all of them are resorted to by the pilgiims, 
who ai'e treated with the utmost kindness by the supeiiors and in- 
mates. The ohapel connected with the Armenian convent is the 
finest in Jerusalem, and contEuns many curious things of interest — 
such as the place where the head of John th» Baptist was biiried, 
and paintings of a strange and unnatural character. The English 
and Pi'ussians have recently erected a beautiful chapel in the Gothic 
fashion near the Tower of David, and have a bishop stationed here 
who preaches twice eveiy Sunday, in the English and Arabic lan- 
guages. But like the American missionaries, they are doing but 
little towards refonning the Jews or Mohammedans, They are 
joined to their idols, and we had better let them alone. Since our 
arrival in Jerusalem we have formed the acquaintance of Dr, Bark- 
ley, an intelligent Baptist missionary from Virginia, who has given 
up the Old Dominion and brought an interesting femily here, to 
bury them, as he says, by the grave of Eing David. Strange infat- 
uation ! It matters but little ^r Ufe leaves the body where it is 
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interred ; but if ttere is a spot on this green earth where I would 
prefer to repose, it is my humble home in the far, far West, where 
those that I love may occasionally be reminded of our mutual joys 



LETTER FOETY-FOUE. 

Jeiiitsai,em:, PBleetine, 

Valley of Jehoshaphal— The lomba of Zechariah, of Jolioshaphal, aod ot Abattlom— G-ar- 
dea at OethHemane— Tomb M Virgin Hary-«rolloe9 do Uount of Olives— View of tha 
Clly— Sepulchres ol tlie Klnee— Grotto of Jeremiah, etc. 

"And they took tJie thirty pieces of eilvor, tha price of him that whs 
yolned, whom tliej of the children of Israel did voiua, and gnve them for 
the potter's field, as the Lofd appointed me," 

Having- visited over and over again the holy places within the walls 
of Jerusalem, we concluded to take advantage of a fair day to ex- 
amine the interesting localities of the suburbs. Passing through 
the Jaffa Gate, we turned to the left, and soon came to a bi'oken 
and time-worn cemetery caUed Potter's Field, which is undoubtedly 
the idetitical spot bought by the chief priests with the thirty pieces 
of silver to bury strangers in. The earth of this field has a peculiar 
reddish' color, and quite different in appearance from the land in ils 
vicinity. Strangers are buried there to this day ; and the weary pil- 
grim, who knows not what a day may bring forth, loolcs on Potter's 
Field with a melancholy interest. 

A litde further on, and to the south of the Mount of Olives, are 
beheld the Mount of Offence, the scene of King Solomon's idolatry, 
and also Zion's sabred mount, distinguished both in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New. " Here the successor of Saul, built a city 
and a royal dwelling ; here he kept for three months the Ark of 
the Covenant ;" here the Eedeemer inslituted the sacrament which 
commemorates his death ; here he appeared to his disciples on the 
day of his resurrection ; and here the Holy Ghost descended on the 
Apostles. Hallowed by so many glorious associations, the stranger, 
while standing on its summit, must experience emotions of a peou- 
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liar and agreeable character. Immediately in front of Son Gate is 
the tomb of David, hidden from the view of fie Chrisliaii observer 
by a mosque built over it. 

Descending (he mount by a path leading to the valley, we came 
to the Fountain and Pool of Siloam, so celebrated in the history 
of our Saviour's miracles. The brook itself is badly supplied with 
water, of an inferior quality, being warm and somewhat brackish. 
A short distance from the Pool, towards the north, we found the 
source of the scanty rivulet which is called here the FouctMn of the 
Virgin, from the belief that she frequently went there to drink. It 
is inclosed with hewn stone, forming a recess about twenty feet 
lower. than the surface, and under an arched vault of masonry, veiy 
well executed. On the hillside immediately opposite the Pool is a 
small Arab village, called Siloam, which presents a very dilapidated 
appearance, and wholly devoid of interest. 

Proceeding up the deep and picturesque valley of Jehoshaphat^ 
along the banks of the brook Kedron, we came to the Jewish ceme- 
tery, where the descendants of Jacob have been interred from time 
immemorial, and which is considered even to this day by that pe- 
culiar people' to be tlie moat sacred spot on earth. "Hei-e they 
resort from the four quarters of the globe, to yield up their last 
breath ; and a foreigner sells to them, for its weight in gold, a scanty 
spot of earth to cover their remains in the country of their ances- 
tors." Each gi'ave is marked by a flat stone laid over the top ; and 
they are so numerous, that we thought at first it was nothing but a , 
heap of rubbish at the foot of the declivity of Mount Olivet. Quite 
a nuniher of Jews may always be seen walking about, or reposing 
under the olive trees in the cemetery. They are easily recognised 
by their peculiar dreas, quick, piercing eyes, black eyebrows, and 
long (leavy beards. They look pensive, silent, and alone in the 
world, ready, and even anxious, to die ia the land of their fathers. 

Proceeding slowly up Una interesting valley, our attention was 
attracted to three conspicuous monuments — the tombs of Zechariah, 
of Absalom, and of King Jehoahaphat. The fiiist mentioned of these 
is a square structure, hewn apparently out of the solid rock, and 
separated from the quarry oat of which.it is cut by a apace of fitleen 
feet on three of its sides, the fourth side fronting towards the valley 
and the Mosque of Omar, This singular tomb reminded me very 
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uiiich of those in E^ypt, althougli very iosignificant ia point of 
size, being only aboUt twenty feet in length on the sides, and the 
same height iu front, surmounted by a small pyramid of masonry. 
It has four haJf-columniB, cut out of the sam.e I'ook, on each of its 
faces, with a pilaster at eact angle, badly executed, and reseinbling 
somewhat the Ionic oi-der. We oould discover no entrance to the 
tomb, which confii'ins our belief that the architecture was borrowed 
from the Egyptians. The tomb of Absalom resembles somewhat in . 
size, form, etw^ that of. Zeehariah, just described, except that it ia 
sculptured with figures of the Doric order, and suiinounted by a 
^hai'p conical dome, with large mouldings around its base, and on 
the top something like a torch. It is made up of such a strange 
mixture of styles, that we could not make up oar minds to. what 
age it belongs, believing, however, that it occupies the site of the one 
set up by Absalom himself. " Now Absalom, in his lifetime, had 
reared up for himself a pillar, which is in the King's Dale : for he 
said, I have no son to keep my name in remembrance ; and he called 
tJie pillar after his own name ; and it is called unto this day Absa- 
lom's Place." That of Jehoahaphat is in the same vicinity, but not 
so important aa the two former. 

A Utile bej ond these tombs, on the hillside, is the famous garden 
■ , of GJethsemane, where our Saviour was betrayed by Judas. " Then 
Cometh Jesus with them unto a place called Gettsemane, and said 
unto the disoipies, &it ye here, while I go and piay yonder." This 
sacred place is now inclosed with a stone wall fifteen feet in height, 
and of modem construe tion. By applying at one of the convents in 
the city, we obtained permission to enter the garden, which is now 
laid out ia flower-beds, and contains eight old olive trees, said to be 
the same that were standing at the .time when Christ visited it witli 
his disciples. 

Immediately opposite the garden, towai'ds the city, is a singularly 
picturesque cavern, in later ages called the Torab of the Virgin. It 
is approached by a paved court, and has a very pretty front in the 
Grecian style. The descent into the cavern is formed by a hand- 
some flight of steps, made of polished stone, being about fifty in 
number, and of great bmadth. About half-way down are two arched 
recesses in the sides, which Thomas, our guide, told us contained the 
ashes of St. Anne, the moti^r of Mary, and of Joseph her husband. 
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!R«acliing t£.e bottom of t!ie cavern, we were shown by an old monk 
the tomb of the Holy Virgin herself^ which ia ia the form of a sim- 
ple bench covered with marble. Here the Armenians and Greeks 
say mass ; and here the curiouis traveller stops to wtrndor aad to 
doubt. In the immediate vicinity of this cavern our guide pointed 
out various places, meant to keep alive tho remembrance of certain 
occurrences connected with tho history of Christ and hia people ; 
such as the place where St, Peter and the two sons of Zebedee fell 
asleep when their Master retired to pray — the scene of the agony 
and the bloody sweat — and the spot whereon Judas betrayed the 
Son of m^u with a kiss ; also the rock on which our Saviour stood 
when he predicted the sack of Jerusalem and the destruction of the 
Temple — the cavern where the Aposdes were taught the Lord's 
Prayer — and another where the same individuals, at a later period, 
are said to have met together to form their creed. 

The Mount of Olives has thi'ee separate summits, on the jJiincipal 
of which are a mosque, and the ruins of an old church, called the 
church of the Aaoensiou, because it contains a stone in the floor with 
the impression of a mart's foot upon it, supposed by the credulous 
pilgrims to be the identical spot from which Christ ascended into 
heaven. From the lofty minai'et attached to the mosque, we en- 
joyed a magnificent view of Jerusalem and the country round about. 
Looking westwai-d, the ancient city, rich in history and memory, is 
spread out like a map to the eye. Mounts Zion, Moriah, and Cal- 
vary are marked so distinctly, liat there can be no doubt about their 
locality. The valley of Jehoshaphat, in all its extent, gives variety 
to the scene — while on the east the Moab mountains. Dead Sea, and 
Jordan complete the panorama. 

Descending the mount, we went about one mile to the northward 
of the city to see the Sepulchres of the Kings, which are by far the 
most costly and singular remains of ancient architecture that we 
ha^ve seen about Jerusalem, Great doubt exist! relative to their ori- 
gin and intention; but from a!l appearances, they were evidently 
used as tho last resting place of high persons. The whole -worfe is 
hewn out of the solid rock, and so adorned with fruits and flo\yers, 
as to leave no doubt but that it was made at a great coat and labor. 
We approached it on the east side, through an enti'ance cut out of 
the rock, which admitted us into an open court about o ' " ' 
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feet square. On the Bouth side is a portico twenty-four feet long 
and tea broad, also cut out of the natural rock, and having an ar- 
chitrave running along its front ornamented in the roost exquisite 
style. The entrance into the sepulchre is so much obstruot«d by 
large stones and rubbish, that we found it a Httle difficutt U> get ia; 
but we succeeded at last in entering a large room about twenty- 
four feet square, excavated out of the roct in such a perfect manner, 
that any modem workman would be glad to imitate it. From this 
large room wo passed into six others, all of the same construction, 
the two last being lower than tio rest, and reached by a small flight 
of steps. All of these chambers, except the first, contain stone coffins, 
placed in niches found in the sides of the apartment. Some of these 
coffins are ornamented with the richest and most beautiful carving 
— equal in some respects to the old Roman sarcophagus. The most 
remarkable things connected with the Sepulchres of the Kings are 
their doors — of which only one remains, partly hidden by rubbish. 
It is one solid piece of stone, about six inches in thickness, and equal 
in other lespects to an ordinary sized door. The carving resemblea 
a piece of wainscot, and the entire mass turned upon two hinges in 
the nature of axles. These hinges constituted a part of the door, 
and were lodged in two holes of the solid rock — one at the top, 
and another at the bottom. On our return to the city, through the 
Damascus Gate, we stopped at the Grotto of Jeremiah, where that 
prophet is stud t« have resided, and where he wrote his hook of La- 
mentations. "Jerusalem hath grievously sinned ; therefore she is 
removed. All that honored her despise her, because they have seen 
her wickedness : yea, she sigheth and turneth backward." 
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LETTER FOETY-EIVE. 

Bkthlehek, Palastine. 



Befoks visiting the valley of Jordan, it is absolutely necessary for 
all Franks to procure the protection of the Jordan Slieilt, and pay 
one pound sterling for tribute money. If you fail to attend to this 
matter, and start alone, you are almost certain to fall among thieves, 
who will deal with you as harshly as their ancestors did to ta'avellera 
in the days of the good Samaritan. "A man went down from Jeru- 
salem to Jeiieho, and fell among thieves, which stiipped Lira of his 
raiment, and wounded him and departed, leading him half dead." 
Our dragoman relieved ua of all trouble ; and on the day set apart 
for malting this excursion, quit* a large number of horsemen might 
have been seen wending their way through St. Stephen's Gate and 
the King's Dale towards the ancient town of Bethany. Our party 
was very large, consisting of the English Bishop of Jei-usalem and 
his family and ten Americans, besides our guard and att«Ddants. 
This is the greatest number of Ameiicans that e^er started together 
over tliat renowned road ; and it is somewhat curious when we 
reflect that our countrymen know raore about the geography of the 
Holy Land than any other people, and travel over roads that were 
considered old long, long before the discovery of the western con- 
tinent. 

Following the path that winds around the base of Mount Olivet, 
we soon came to the village of Bethany — nowsmall and poor, the 
cultivation of the country around it being very much neglected by 
the indolent Arabs into whose hands it has fallen. Here we were 
shown the ruins of a house said to have belonged to Lazarus, whom 
Christ raised from the dead, and a grotto, which is represented as 
the veritable tomb wherein the miracle was performed. "Jesus, 
therefore, again groaning in himself, cometh to the grave. It was a 
cave, and a stone layupon it." We descended by a long and wind- 
ing flight of stops to the bottom, and found two chambeiB about ten 
feet square, waJled up with stone on all sides. This was not all that 
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we saw in Bethany, The dwellings of Simon the Leper, of Mary 
Magdalene, of Martha, and the spot where the barren fig-tree with- 
ered under the curse, were all pointed ont to ns. We are privileged, 
you know, to doubt as much as we please ; yet it is pleasant to fee! 
that we are in the vicinity of snob places, if we do not hit exactly 
on the identical spot 

Leaving Bethany, we descended rapidly for about fifteen miles to 
the plains of Jericho, being several thousand feet below the Medi- 
terranean, The road is exceedingly rugged, and passes through a 
barren and romantic region, covered over with volcanic substances. 
The only object of interest that came under our observation was the 
Khan Hudrur, supposed to have been built by the crnsaciers fiir the 
benefit of pilgrims going to the Jordan. Soon after entering the 
plain of Jericho, we came to Ain es Sultan, (Fount of Elisha,) the 
waters of which were sweetened by the prophet. Watering our 
horses there, we proceeded for about half an hour, and found our 
tents pitched near the ancient City of Palms, on the brink of the 
broi'k Chenth, that is before Jordan, Jencho, which is at present 
a miaeiable village, inhabited by wild and ruthless Arabs, di-rives 
all its impvitance fiom history Of all its magnificent buildings, 
theie remains only the part ot one tower, aud to be the dwelling of 
Zai cheus the publRsn, and a considei ible quantity of rubbish, 
which is supposed to maiL the bound iry of the ancient city. All 
haung bearcLi, (p\cept the ladies,) wo concluded not to tany long, 
particnlaily a^ we hid no use foi rami' horns, and started early the 
next morning over the plain to the Jordin Before describing this 
interesting stream, I must not pass over the moimtain of Quaranfina, 
the supposed scene of the Temptation and &st of forty days endured 
by our Saviour, who, 

" Looking around on every aide, beheld 
A pathless desert dusk with horrid shades: 
The way ho canio.not having marked, return 
Was difficult, by human atepa UQtfod ; 
And be still on was led, but with such thoughts 
Accompanied of things past and to come 
Lodged in his breast, as well might Facommend 
Such Bolitnde before choicest society." 



The words of the poet are true even now ; for 
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mountain is dry, barren, and uninvitiBg. It is, as deacribed by St. 
Mattkew, an exceeding high, mountain, and its ascent both difficult 
and dangerous. A small chapel is to be seen on the top, and an- 
other half-way down on a projecting rock. Near tho lattev we saw 
a number of caves and holes, excavated by the over-pious, for the 
purpose of undergoing the austerities of Lent. From this renowned 
elevation we obtained the first view of the plain of Jericho and tho 
valley of the Jordan. The descent from the mountains to the river 
is gradual, and the soil of the plain is of a white sandy nature, 
strongly impregnated with nitre, and uovcred with low and stunted 
shrubbery. "We approached the sacred stream that winds through 
scenes rendered memorable by such great event-s, at the Pilgrim's 
Ford, where the Orientals say the watera stood and rose up in a 
heap, while the multitudes of Israel entered dry shod info their 
promised inheritance. "Here is the wilderness where John was 
baptizing, when our Saviour submitted to that solemn rite, and the 
manifestation of his divinity was ftilly witnessed to by the attestation 
of Heaven," Here thousands of pilgrims have repaired annually for 
ages from all parts of the world, to bathe in water which they sup- 
pose to be endowed with a cleansing moral efficacy. At Easter the 
assemblage is very great, and the scene curious in the extreme. 
Russians, Greets, Armenians, Copts, Syrians, and a few Frants, all 
mingle together for a season, to perform the dearest act of life. 
Nearly all of them have on a white gown with a black cross upon 
it, which they put away after bathing for the purprae of being 
buried in. As soon as they roach the bank, they make a general 
rush — young and old, rich and poor, sick aud sound, men, women, 
and children — iato the stream. Many are drowned, but it matters 
not — the scene is sacred, and death is disregarded. The Jordan is 
exceedingly narrow and sinuous, and subject, to great floods. We 
threw stones over it without any difficulty, and when we went into 
the stream, it was so rapid that it was almost impossible to miuntMn 
our foothold. Like many others before us, we filled our botties with 
the holy water to oai'ry home and baptize the dear little infants of 
our friends, and out sticks from the agnus castus, or willow, to pre- 
sent to the old men of the church as memorials of the place. 

Leaving the Pilgrim's Ford, we proceeded down the right lank 
about four miles to Lake Asphaltite, the most remarkable theet of 
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water in the known world. Ko person wto takes any interest in 
the Bible, can fail to look with, the deepest concern upon a scene 
which they may compare with the strange narrative presented in tlie 
book of Genesis, and to contrast it witli the description there pre- 
sented to them of its former beauty and fertility: "Abraham went 
up out of Egypt; his wife. Lot, his brotlier'a son, and all that he 
iad with him, Abraham was very rich in cattle, in silver, and in' 
gold. And Lot also, who went witii him, had flocks, and herds, and 
tents. And the land was not able to bear them, that they might dwell 
together ; for their substance was great, and there was strife between 
the hevdmen of Abraham's cattle and the herdmen of Lot's cattle." 
To avoid any contention, Abraham, in a compromising spirit, gave 
utterance to the following language : " Is not the whole land before 
thee ? If thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the right; 
or if thou depart to the right hand, then I will go to the left. And 
Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it 
■was well watered every where, before the Lord destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah, even as the garden of the Lord." So Abraham went to 
the land of Canaan, and Lot occupied the virgin soil of the well- 
watered plain. 

How different its aspect now ! The fields once verdant witli com 
are now inundated, and the sinful cities of Sodom and Gomorrai 
buried beneath the poisonous bosom of the Dead Sea. Such was 
the will of Divine Providence, and all has been verified to the letter. 
A range of hills rise up abruptly on either side, destitute of fJ'ees 
and gloomy in their appearance. The water in the distance looks 
green, as if stagnant, though we saw nothing of this appearance 
when we came near to it. A slight ripple was upon its surface, and 
a groat deal of fi'oth was seen along the shore, which looked like a 
deposit of salt. Two of us went in bathing, and found the water aa 
represented by travellers, exceedingly buoyant. The shore where 
we entered was shelving, and we waded out some distance before it 
was deep enough to swim. After coming out, our bodies were per- 
fectly greasy, and where there was a scratch or pimple it became 
inflamed and annoying. Our hair and beard assumed a stitf and 
dead appearance, which lasted for many days. Pins and all other 
aiticles of metal about the person turned black immediately. Black 
sea-weed, gravel of different colors, and piec^ of drift wood, were 
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all that we saw near flie wafer's edge. It is not true, sts staled by 
some travellers, that no vegetation or iiving thing exists in the 
vicinity of the Dead Sea. We saw no tall and luxuriant forests, but 
an abundance of flowers and low stunted shrubbeiy. A flock of 
cranes flew over the sea while we woro there, and birda of many 
kinds were chirping among the flowers, , 

Leaving the Dead Sea, we rode for three hours over a mountain- 
ous and desert country, (« the Convent of Deir Mar Saba. This 
sacred retreat is singularly situated, half-way between the Dead Sea 
and the ancient city of Bethlehem. Nothing can be more dreary or 
lonely than Santa Saba. It is erected in a ravine, sunk to the deptli 
of several hundred feet, where the brook Kedron has fonned a chan- 
nel which is dry the greater part of the year. The convent is on a 
slight eminence at the bottom of the dell ; whenoo the huildinga of 
the monastery rise hy an almost perpendicular flight of steps and 
passages hewn out of the rock, ascending thus to the top of the hil), 
where they terminate in two square towel's of great height. It is 
tie largest and best conducted convent in the East, having as manj 
as one hundred rooms, and every comfort that the weary pilgiini 
could desire. The chapel is large and well furnished. The skull 
room contains fourteen thoi»and skulls of persons who died or were 
killed in the convent; a curious sight, but unpleasant to look upon. 
From Mar Saba we came to Bethlehem, (Beil Lahm,) the place of 
our Saviour's nativity. " Now when Jeans was horn in Bethlehem 
of Judea, in the days of Herod the king, behold there came wise 
men fiom the east to Jerusalem." It is pleasantly situated on a 
high and lerra<^ hill, surrounded by other hills covered with loose 
stones. The houses are mostly two stories high, built of stone, and 
have flat tops, upon which the citizens pass much of their time. 
The convent, which marks the place of the Redeemer's birth, was 
builfby Helena, afler removing the idolatrous structure said to have 
been erected by Adrian from a feeling of contempt or jealousy 
towards the Christians. At present it is divided among the monks 
of the Greek, Roman, and Armenian ohurohes, to whom are asagned 
separate portions, as well for lodging aa for places of worship, though, 
on certain days, ^they may all oelebrate the rites of their common 
faith on altars whioh none of them have hitherto been allowed to 
appropriate exclusively. There axe two churches, an upper and a 
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lower, under the same roof. The former ia notliing remariable, if 
we except a star inlaid in the floor immediately under the spot in 
I he heavens where the supernatural sign became visible to the wise 
men, and, like it, directly over the place of His nativity beiow. 
This last is an excavation in the rocfe, elegantly fitted up and floored 
with marble, and to which there is a descent of steps through a long 
and narrow passage. Here are ■ shown a great number of tombs, 
and among them one in which are said to have been buried all the 
babes murdered by the barbarous Herod. From hence we were 
conducted into a handsome ch&poi, the floor and walls of which are 
composed of beautiful marble, having on each side five oratories, or 
recesses for prayer, corresponding to the ten stalls supposed to have 
been in the stable wherein the Saviour was born. This sacred place 
is irregular in form, because it occupies the site of the stable and 
the manger. It is thirty-seven feet six inches long, eleven feet three 
mchea broad, and nine feet in height As it receives no light from 
without, it IS illumined by thirty-two lamps, sent as presents by 
ilifierent princes. At the further extremity of this small church, 
there ia an altar placed in an arcade, and hollowed out below in the 
form of an arch, to embrace the sacred spot where Inimanuel, hav- 
ing laid aside Lis glory, first appeared in the gai'b of human nature. 
A circle in the floor composed of marble and jasper, suirounded 
with silver, and having rays Hke those with wiiich the suu ia repre- 
sented, is supposed to mark the very place wherein that stupendous 
event waa realized. Au inscription, denoting that " Here Jesus 
Christ waa born of the Virgin Mary," was once to be seen in these 
worda: "Hlc de Virgine Marift Jesus Christus natus' est," but has 
recently been removed by the barbarous Greeks. Close k> this altar 
ii another denoting the manger in which the infant Messiah was 
laid. It is also made of maible, and bears a resemblance to the 
humble couch which alone the furniture of the stable could supply. 
Before it, is the altar of the Wise Men, a memorial of their adora- 
tion and praiae at the moment when they saw the young child and 
Mary his mother. This convent ia evidently of great antiquity, and, 
though frequently destroyed and as often renewed, it still retains its 
Grecian origin. Like most buildings dedicated to such purposes, it 
has the form of a cross, the nave being adorned with forty-eight 
columns of the Corinthian order in four rows, which are at least two 
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feet six inches in diameter. Just back of the convent a tomb is 
pointed out as that of tlie Virgin Mary, but as there is also one in 
Jerusalem, there is no way of determining their claims. 

Before leaving Bethlehem, we visited several interesting places in 
the vicinity, such as the ruined tower of Simeon, who upon behold- 
ing the infant Messiah expressed his readiness to leave this world — 
the Monastery of Elias, now in possession of the Greeks, and the 
Tomb of Rachel, rising in a rounded top like the whitened sepulchre 
of an Arab Sheik. 



LETTER FORTY-SIX. 

EcGROf, Pnlestina. 
Pools of Solomon— iqaednel— Convent ot St. John— Hebron— Sepnlibre of Patilarcha— 

The Pools of Solomon are on the road between Bethlehem and 
Hebron, which, lite all other roads in Syria, is exceedingly rugged 
and dangerous, being nothing more than a narrow path without any 
grades, filled with large loose stones. These large fountains origi- 
nated, it is supposed, in a scheme for supplying Jerusalem with water. 
The rcseiToirs are three in number, and so arranged that the water 
of the highest may flow into the second, and the second into the 
thii'd. Their shape is quadrangular; the breadth is the same in all, 
amounting to about ninety paces. In their length there is a slight 
difference : the first being one hundred and fifty paces long, the sec- 
ond two hundi'ed, and the third two hundred and twenty. They 
are all built up with strong masonry, and plastered so as to render 
them tight. The springs whence the pools are supplied are very 
copious, and secured with great care, having no access to them but 
by a small hole leading into two large chambers neatly arched. 
The water is excellent, and conveyed sa of old to Bethlehem and 
Jeiiisalem through an aqueduct formed of, brick pipes, strengthened 
by the application of a peculiarly strong mortar. 

Not far from these celebrated pools is the Convent of St. John's. 
It ia situated in the desert, and built over the dwelling where the 
Baptist is supposed to havs been born ; and accordingly, under the 
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altai', the spot on which he was brought forth is marked by a star of 
marble, with the inscription, "H5c precursor Domini Chriati natus est," 

From appearances this convent was at one time very elegant, 
having a beautiful cupola, and a pavement of mosaic; but at present 
it looks dilapidated and deserted. 

About dusk on the same day that we left Bethlehem we pitched 
our tents in the suburbs of Hebron, (Habrown,) or according to the 
Arabic orthography by the moderns, El Hhalil, It is removed from 
the usual track of tourists, and possesses very few objects of interest. 
Like nearly all the towns in Syria, it is situated on a hill, witli nar- 
row and dirty bazaars. The country in tbe vicinity looks blasted 
and barren, and the people cursed with poverty. The cave of Mach- 
pelah, which Abraham purchased from Ephron the sou of Zohar for 
a bury ing-pl ace, is now appropriated to the worahip of Mohammed. 
No Christian can g^n admission, even with a firman fti>m the Porte, 
and we had to content ourselves with a description, given us by our 
guide, who said that it was elegantly and beautifully decorated. 
The Quarantine establishment here is similar in structure and 
arrangement to the one at Gaza. We visited it with the expecta- 
tion of meeting some of our friends who crossed the Dfesert by way 
of Potra, but ■« ere ditappomted A party of Eiiglish gentlemen 
were there, who luforme 1 ua that the difBcultiei between the Akaba 
and Petra tribes precluded then from visit ug the city of Rocks. 
After riding many dijs on the batk of a camel they had the mor- 
tification to find out that John Bull was no bettei than other people 
in the estimation of the Bedouins of the Desert. 



LETTER FOETY-SEVEN. 

HnziKKTB, Palestine. 

relh, eto. 

From Hebron we returned to the Holy City, where we remained 
two days in order to give the dragoman time to lay in a stock of 
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provisions for our tour towaids the north. The pious pilgrim might 
pass many months in Jerusalem agreeably and profitably ; hut the 
geueral tiaveller is more easily satisfied, and is willing to depai't as 
soon as he has seen the different places of curiosity. Going out of 
the Damascus Gate, we passed hy the Gave of Jeremiah, and Tombs 
of the Kings, to the summit of a lofty hill, where we turned our 
horses and gazed for the last time on the most remarkable city in 
the worldi The dome of Omar's Mosque, the Tower of Hippieus, 
and tlie Church of the Holy Sepulclire were the last objects to fade 
from our vision. We looked at them long and steadily, believing 
that it was the last time we would be permitted to enjoy a panorama 
embracing so many hallowed beauties. 

After riding two hours and a quarter, we came to the ruins of an 
ancient town upon a low bank on the left. Three fine arches of 
large hewn stones, apparently of the early Jewish time, stand like a 
crown upon its top ; and on the right of the i-oad, for the road must 
have formerly passed through the town, are spacious semicircular 
terraces in. tJie rocks, witii broad steps at regular intervals leading up 
to them, and from one to the other. These rains are cxilled Atara. 
Two towns are spoken of in the book of Joshua, under the name of 
Ataroth ; one as being on the borders of Ephraim and Benjamin, 
the other as Ataroth-adar, " near the hill that lieth on the south side 
of the nether Beth-horou," which answers well in position to this 

Moving onward over a narrow path covered with loose stones, we 
came into ihe region of country famous for one of the greatest prodi- 
gies recotded m the Old Testament — when " The T^rd discomfited 
the fi^e kmgs ol the Amorites before Israel, and slew them with a 
great shughtei at Gibeon, and chased them along the way that 
gopth up to Beth-horon, and smote them to Azekah, and unto 
Mjkkedah Then spake Joshua to the Lord, in the day when the 
Loid dehveied up the Amorites before the children of lai'ael, and he 
said in the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; and 
thou, moon, m the valley of Ajalon. And the sun stood still, and 
the moon stayed, until the people had avenged themselves upon 
their enemies." 

After a littie more than four honra' ride from Jerusalem, we found 
our tents pitched at a copious founfaun, near-the villf^ of Beer, 
12* 
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which is the Miehmash of Scripture, celebrated as the place where 
Jotham tied from the anger of his brother Ahimelech, Judges is. 
It presents the remains of an extensive khav, built in the time of the 
Cruaaders ; aiso the ruins of a beautiful church, erected, as tradition 
reports, by the pious Helena, on the spot where the Virgin sat down 
to bewail the absence of her son, who had tarried behind in Jerusa- 
lem to commune with the doctors in the f«mp!e. 

The following morning we set out for Nablous, which is nine 
hours' ride from Beer, over a road quite as rugged as those described 
in a previous letter. The first object that attracted my attention 
was a low-browed cavern near the roadside, the bottom of which is 
covered with running water produced from springs in the mountain. 
We dismounted and made an examination. The walls are smooth, 
and two columns cut out of the natural rock in the Egyptian style 
stand in the centre of tjie apartment. We endeavored in vain to 
find out its name, and concluded tliat it must have been used for 
tombs. Near this place is the supposed neighborhood of that mys- 
tic Bethel where Jacob enjoyed his vision of heavenly things, and 
had his stony couch made easy by the beautiful picture of minister- 
ing angels ascending and descending from the presence of the 
Eternal. (Gtenesis xxxv.) Passing the village of Biwi, situated on a' 
lofty dome-shaped hill, we caught a glimpse of the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, and then descended into the deep and beautiful vale 
in which Leban is situated, called Lebonah in the" Bible. Here we 
lunched at- an old fountain, over which there is an extensive stone 
ruin. While my friends were taking their siesta, I amused myself 
in an endeavor to use the Arab plough, but failed most signally. 
The cows ran away with me, and the rude plough bounded clear out 
of my hands, while the peasantry stood looking on convulsed with 
laughter. Late in the afternoon we entered the t^iamotM^-shaped 
valley of Machna, in which is situated Jacob's Well, jImj Yacoub or 
Es Samasoih, the scene of the memorable conference between our 
Saviour and the w^oman of Samaria. The Empress Helena built a 
church near the well, but it is entirely destroyed, nothing remaining 
hut the foundation. The well is covered over with large stones, but 
there is a small aperture down which we looked, and cast some 
stones to try its depth. It must be nearly one hundred feet deep, 
and contains » great deal of water at present. 
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At this point we entered the narrow valley of Sheclieiii, or Sychar, 
as it is termed in the New Testament — ovei'hung on either side by 
two mountains, Gerizim and Ebal. These eminences are near the 
same height, and both replete with historic interest. "Twas here 
that the sanction of the Divine law was pronounced — the blessings 
which attend obedience, and the cnrses which follow the violation 
of the heavenly statutes. "And it shall come to pass, when the 
Lord thy God hath brought thee in nnto the land whither thou 
goest to possess it, that thou shalt put the blessing upon mount 
Gerizim, and the curse upon mount Ebal. Are they not on the 
other side of Jordan, by the way where the sun goeth down, in the 
land of the Canaanites, wh'ch dwell in the champaign country over 
against Gilgal, beside the plains ofMoreh !" (Deut. xi. 29, 30.) The 
westernmost, Gerizim, is said by tradition to be the mountain on 
which Abraham, offered up his son for the sacrifice, and here the 
children of larae! were commanded to build an altar to the Lord, and 
the blessings of the law were pronounced with a loud voice to the 
people from Gerizim, and its curses from Ebal, 

A few minutes' ride from Jacob's Well brought us to the gate of 
Nablous, which has a population of eight or ten thousand, and is 
one of the most important places ih the Holy Land. It is the 
Sheehem of Scripture. "Then Jeroboam built Shechem in mount 
Ephraim, and dwelt therein ; and went out from thence and built 
Peniel." (1 Kings xi. 25 ; John iv. 5.) Joseph was bu tied here, 
(Joshua sxiv. 32,) and the whole country round about is rich in 
Biblical associations. Its appearance, when viewed from the height? 
by which it is surrounded, is really beautiful, and I regard it as 
decidedly the most romantic -looking spot that we have yet seen in 
Syiia. The inhabitants are the handsomest people in the East, having 
fine forms, light complexions, and dark piercing eyes. They are 
mostly Mohammedans, and look upon a Christian with a haughty 
bearing. Two long streets run parallel with the valley, entirely 
through the place, and are washed by a stream mnniug in the centre. 

We passed through the town amid shouts, jeers, and stones from 
the children, who arc taught by their parents to revile even the 
name of Christian. We succeeded, however, in getting safely 
through, and pitched our tents on the north side of the town. Thefe 
is a considerable tiade, as well as several flemishing manufacturing 
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establisliraents in Nablous. Within the town are six ni08ciues,.five 
batiis, one Christian church, an excellent covered bazaar for fine 
goods, superior to any of the bazaars in Jerusalem, and an open one 
for provisions, besides numerous cotton cloth manufactures, and 
shops of every description. 

The Samaritans at present in WabJous number only sixty-eight. 
They have a synagogue in the town, where they perform divine 
eervice every Saturday, and one school where their language is 
taught, and in which is preserved a manuscript of the Pentateuch, 
said to be three thousand two hundred years old. It-is written on 
parchment and rolled in a brass box. Wo were required to take off 
our shoes before entering the synagogue, and as I stood gazing on 
the precious relics shown to us by an old Samaritan, whose heard 
was long and white, I was strongly reminded of the parable in tlie 
Bible. 

Leaving Nabtous, amid the piteous cries of the poor lepers thai 
hung about our camp, we descended into the "Vale of many 
Waters," to the village of Beit Wadan, on our left, where turning 
move to the north, we mounted a ridge of low hiils, where tillage 
and garden culture cease, and the soil is no longer deep enough for 
the growth of trees ; but the stony ground is covered with the ranun- 
culus, anemone, and lupine of great size, and dazzling brightness of 
blue and white. In one hour more, the valley of Sebaste is seen in 
the north, and in the extreme distance to the west, between the low- 
peaks of rocky hills, the Mediterranean opens to the view. Sebaste 
is the Greek name given to the ancient Samaria by Herod the Great in 
honor of the Emperor Augustus. The view of Sebaste is quite pictu- 
resque, occupying the summit of a hill encompassed all round by a deep 
valley, and therefore capable of an easy and complete fortification. The 
Jewish historian describes at length the buildings erected by the 
Idumean prince, especially a citadel, and a noble temple which he 
intended to exhibit to future generations as a specimen of his taste 
and munificence. Evidences of this great structure are still existing. 
I counted aa many as forty standing limestone columns, besides 
various fragments scattered about the hill-top. A very pretty ruin 
of a church, said to have been built by the Empress Ilelena, occu- 
pies the most prominent point on the hill over the place where St. 
John the Baptist was beheaded. In the body of this temple, we went 
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down a staircase into the very dungeon where that holy blood was 
ahed. ■ 

At this point, we left the territory of Ephraim and passed into 
that of the tribe of Manasseh. Pursuing our course northwards, we 
soon reached a little village where we were again stoned by the 
children. I was behind the party some distance, and passed through 
the village alone. The first intimation I had of the characferof the 
people was given by a shower of atones from the house-tops, aft^r 
which I was pursued and hooted at in the most insulting manner. 
The men and the women did not participate in this outrage, but stood 
by arid gave countenance to the doings of their children. On the 
evening of the third day we encamped near the village of Gennin, 
Situated in the plain of Esdraelon. From the evidence of its position 
and descriptions, as well as from that of its name, it is eleavly the 
Ginea of Josephus, and most probably the En-Gannim mentioned as 
a city of the bordei^ of Issachar, near Jezreel, and near the ffishon. 
(Josh. six. 21 ; xxi. 28.) It has one moaque and about six or eight 
hundred inhabitants, and like the villages in the aoulh, it is built 
entirely of stone. 

Early, the next morning we pursued our journey across the plain 
of Esdraelon, famous in many of the most memorable parts of the 
history of the Old Testament; famous during the conilicts of the 
third crusade, and famous in our own limes for the stout resistance 
made by Gen, Kleber, with a small force of French infantry, to the 
overwhelming aimy led by the Turkish Vizier — a resistance which 
Napoleon, after a forced march to the support of his gallant col- 
league, with numbers still vastly inferior to those of the enemy, con- 
verted into a brilliant and decisive victory. It was called by the 
French the battle of Mount Tabor, though fought on the plain 
several miles from the mountain. Soon after leaving Gennin, Mount 
Gibeon became visible on the rights It is considerably higher than 
the surrounding mountains, and is somewhat in the shape of an 
irregular cone. Here it was, in the last fatal battle between Saul 
and the Philistines, that Israel fled, and her champion and his three 
sons were slain. Passing in sight of Mount Tabor and the Lesser 
Hermon, we reached in five hours the bills which separate the plain 
from Nazareth. Before leaving this ]>lain, I must mention that it is 
by far the most extensive and fertile re^on that we have yet seen in 
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Syria, That part of it whioii lies near the villages is pretty well 
cultivated ; while the vast body of the vale is open and useless. 
They plough heie ahogethitr with cows, whoae movements are 
directed by the use of a long pole, with which they t«uch first one 
animal and then the other. 

Sis hours from Gennin brought na to the Latin convent in Naza- 
reth, where we have excellent looraa and every attention from the 
holy fathers. Their hospitality is universaiJy extended, for which 
they ask no remuneration. Gentlemen, however, always present the 
Superior with money to aid them in their charitable deeds. Our 
first duty, after washing up and treating our bodies to clean shirts, 
etc, was to visit the Cimvch of the Annunciation, which forms part 
of the convent. From the nave a double flight of steps leads to th^' 
space containing the high altar. A narrow stairway between these 
descends to what is shown as the place where stood the house of 
the blessed Virgin : a single chamber or grotto, with a small recess 
beyond, in which an altar is raised, is said io he the spot where she 
received the annunciation that from her should be born the Saviour 
of the world. Back of this is a place said to be the abode of one of~ 
Joseph's neighbors, who took care of his house during his stay in 
Egypt Another chapel is shown, said to occupy the site of Joseph's 
work-shop. Another contsuns a large stone on which Christ dined 
with his apostles. We visited the Greek and one other chapel while 
out, and also a school supported by the English Church. Nazareth, 
the modem Nazava, or Naasera, is situated on the side of a small 
valley surrounded by a great number of barren hills. From my 
window in the convent I have a view of the entire town. Mount 
Tabor, which is about four hours distant, and the Mount of Precipi- 
tation, where they intended to cast Christ headlong into the abyss 
below, (but failed to accomplish their wicked designs,) form promi- 
nent objects in the view. The population of Nazareth at present 
is about four thousand, of whom three thousand are Christians. The 
inhabitants are altogether different in their personal appearance to 
any that we have seen in the East. Most of them have long Roman 
noses, clear complexions, dai'k eyes, and intelUgont countenances — 
showing evidently that they are a superior class of people. 

Leaving the ladies and baggage at the convent, we made our 
excursion to Tiberias, which is one day's journey fix)nk Nazareth, 
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Two hours' ride brought us to Kefer Eenna, or Cana of Galilee, the 
village where our Saviour performed the first miracle. ; It is situated 
on a slope of a hill, from whi«h there is a fine vievi' of the estensive 
valley below. There. is nothing to interest the stranger here, except 
two old stone pots or jai's, made of the common rock of the country, 
and said to be the original vessels that contained the water afterwards 
converted into' wine. The.se jars are shaped like a large mortar, and 
are exhibited in a small church belonging to the Greek communion. 
Fire hours' ride from Nazareth brought us to the shores of Galilee. 
We did not go into the town immediately, but loitered aloug the 
water's edge, picking up shells and pebbles. The hot baths, so cele- 
brated for their medicinal properties, ai-e very near the !ake, and fitted 
np in the Turkish manner. The water issues from the side of the 
hill in great qitaatities, and is so hot that I could not hold my hand 
in it one half minute. It is conveyed from the spring into a iai'ge 
circular basin made of white marble, and sufficiently deep for a man 
to swim. A large marble bath-tub was pointed out to us, by the 
Arab who had charge of the establishment, as being the same used 
by Ibrahim Pasha while at Tiberias, The water of the lake is olear. 
but insipid, and judging from the washed stones high up on the 
shore, Jt mtwt be subject' to heavy storms. Some writers represent 
this sheet of water as being from fifteen to eighteen miles in length, 
and from five to six in breadth, which seems to be a mistake. Judg- 
ing from the eye, I take it to be ten or twelve in length and three to 
fourja breadth. It is surrounded by lofly but barren hills, which 
makes it look smaller than it really is. After passing some time in 
viewing the region round alout this small sea, including the Mount 
ot Beatitudes where tr^iti m says that Christ defivered his sermon, 
and a hundred other spots celebrated in history, wo entered the 
walled town ot Tibeiiis now rapidly going to decay. Our drago- 
man conducted ua to the house of a Jew, where we all slept in one 
room lui hal tn abundance of fleas and vermin of every descrip- 
tion to keep us awake dunng the night. From Tiberias I could see 
distinctly the ancient sites of Bethsmda and Capernaum and the 
Mount of Beatitudes Safiad is not far above the lake, celebrated 
for the beiuty ol its scenery and being the place where the Jews 
suppose the M^ssnh will leiffn forty years before going to Jerusalem. 
From Tibcnas, we ascended a lofty hill, and crossed the plain 
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of Galilee to the western baae of Mount Tabor. The ascent of this 
sacred mountain is gradual, and requires one hour and a half to reach 
the summit. It is shaped something like a cono with the top 
knocked off, and a level area of an ovai figure, extending about two 
furlongs in length and one in breadth, is seen on the top. It is 
inclosed with trees on all sides except the south, and is most fertile 
and delicious. Having been anciently surrounded with walls and 
trenches, there are remains of considerable fortifications at the present 
day. A thick wall of lai^ stones may be traced quite around the 
summit close to the precipice, on several parts of which are relics of 
bastions. On the eastern side of the hill is a strong castle, and in 
the precincts of it is the gcotto in which are three altars in memory 
of the tabernacles that St. Peter proposed to build, and where the 
Latins always perform mass on the anniversary of the Transfigura^ 
fion. The mountain deiives its celebrity from the opinion enter- 
tained among Christians since the days of Jerome, that it was the 
e of a memorable event in the history of our Lord. 



Istance the expanse 
and beautiful 



ated apart from all tlie other mountains, and furn 
rarest beauty. On tlie northeast I saw in thi 
of the Mediten'aneau, while all around the spacio 
plains of Esdraelon and Galilee gi'eeted the eye. Towards the south! 
I had in view the high mouutMns of Gilboa, so fata! to Saul and his 
sons, A few points to the north appeal's the Mount of Beatitudes, 
and tlie high chain of Anta-Libanus covered with snow. To the 
southwest is Carmel, and in the south the hills of Samaria, Descend- 
ing the mountain, we returned to the convent in Nazareth, where 
every thing is comfortable and inviting. 



LETTER FOETY-EIGHT. 

Damasccs, Syria. 






-From Nazaieth we passed over a rough and mountainous country to 
', which occupies the site of the ancient Sephoni, described 
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by Josephua as the largest city in Galilee, Here was held ■ one of 
tiie five Sanhediims of Palestine, the otliei's lieing held in Jerusalem, 
Joi'icho, Gailaaa, and Amathus. " It existed as a flourishing city 
till tie year 339, when it was destroyed by the Romans in conse- 
quence of an inauvrection of the citizens. The castle, once the 
aci'opolis of the city, stands on the top of the hill, nearly half a mile 
above the village." Soon after leaving Sephony, we eniefed the 
delightftil plain of Zahnlon — saw the well of Zabulon, and close to 
it the walled village of Kaffer Mender. The road now lies through 
the narrow vale of Abylene, bounded by low hills covered with oat 
trees, to the village of the same name. Two miles further is another 
well, at the foot of a hill on which is the village of Pere overlook- 
ing the plain of Acre, called sometimes the vale of Kishon or 
Megiddp. This vale is almost one continued swamp, crossed by 
tracks not always easy to find. Crossing the river Kiahon, which 
traverses this plain, and in which the host of Sisera were swept away, 
we entered the dirty town of Caiaphna, situated on the bay at the 
foot of Mount Carmel. According to Pocock, this is the Poi"phyrion 
of the Romans, where Pliny says the Tynan purple dye was made 
from the shell-fish of the coast. A gi'ove of venerable olive trees 
adorn the road on either side to Mount Carmel, one of the most 
charming spots in the East. This sacred mountain is situated on the 
auramit of a lofty promontory, commanding a magnificent view of 
the sea, and Acre, backed by the snowy ranges of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lehanon. The monastery is the largest and best fitted up establish- 
ment in the East. It is built of stone, three stories in height, 
surmounted by a large dome, under ^hioh there is an elegant and 
finely furnished chapel. We were received here by the monks with 
great cordiality. The Carmelites do not eat flesh, but live on, fish, 
which they furnish to their guests in eveiy variety ; also pastry, and 
admirable wine, (the vino d'oro,) which they make from tlieir own 
vineyards. Carmel is mentioned in the book of Kings, where Elijah 
ordered all Israel, and the prophets of Baal, and the prophets of the 
gi'ovcs to assemble. 

Descending the lofty steep, we pursued our way northward along 
the margin of the sea, crossing the Kishon and Belus, to the oaatern 
gate of Acre, through which we rode and examined its bazaars and 
dismantled walls. The bazaai's are well supplied, hut Aci'o no longer 
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presents the appearance of a well fortifie(i city. Just back of it there 
is a handsome aqueduct and fountain of the olden time slili iu pej'- 
fect preseiTation. The first object of interest beyond this is a lofty 
white promontory, corresponding with Mount Carmel, and fi'oin 
which the monastery can be distinctly seen. Not fai' from this we 
crossed the famous pfisa known by the name of the " Ladder of 
Tyre," and said to have been constructed by Alexander the Great. 
Being now in the land of ancient Phcenicia, of which 9idon was the 
capital, we soon came to the JSm el Am, or the "Fountain Head." 
Here by the roadside are the remains of three large cisterns, in 
which the water stands at the depth of many feet, and whence it 
rushes through different channels and m sttong currents to the sea. 
They are also called Solomon's cisterns, and are said to be those 
which supplied Tyre with water in the days of Hiram. A por- 
tion of the aqueduct still remains. Below the cisterns I noticed 
a grist mill with three sets of atones, moved by the volunie of water 
flowing from above. Proceeding along tie shore, we soon reached 
the ancient city of Tyre, now called So<yr. It was one of the great- 
est cities in the East, and was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar (573 
- B. C) after a siege of thirteen years, (see Ezekiel xxvi. 4, 12, 31,) 
about one hundred and seventy yeare after its destruction by the 
Assyrians. The Tyrians built insulai" Tyre, which was taken by 
Alexander the Great, after a siege of seven months, by filling up the 
channel which separated it from the continent. After being succes- 
sively under the power of the Greeks, the Romans, the Crusaders, 
and the Saracens, it finally fell into the hands of the Turks in 1289. 
Many I'elics still remain to prove the importance of the ancient city, 
such aa portions of the old wall, and huge granite columns thirty or 
forty feet in length, lying about in different parts of the village, and 
on tlie sea-shore. The island is now completely connected with the 
main land. The present village of Soot tont-iins a pcjulation of 
between three and four thousand, and has two mosques and three 
Christian churches. The site is now a flat au I barren po nt pi'oject- 
ing into the sea, with lofty mountains covered w th 'injw la. the back- 
ground. We enjoyed the luxury of a bath m the w tleis where the 
shipping of this mighty city was once carried on, and I could not 
help thinking of the prophecies in the Bible, which are verified, I 
may say, almost to the letter. 
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We pitched our tents outside tlie walls of Soor on a Mil of sand, 
and Lad the pleasure, about two o'clock in the night, of being 
aroused by a shower of rain falling on our beds, the teals having 
been carried away some time previous by a sudden gust of wind. 
Seeing that our chances of rest were completely broken into, we 
dressed and protected ourselves as best we could from the pitiless 
storm by wrapping the tent cloth over us. As you might imagine, 
we were in a terrible plight the next morning, but with our ardor 
for sight-seeing not the least abated. Leaving the ancient city of 
Tyre, where the fishermen spread their nets, we passed along the 
shore, to a considerable stream called Nahr Kasmia, over which there 
is a beautiful bridge of one arch, constructed by the Romans, and in 
gi'eat preservation. Two hours more brought us to the promontory 
called Ras Sarfe, the Sarepta of the prophet Elijah. Here are 
several escavationa in the rock, and scattered ruins lying between 
them and the sea. Not far from this is El Borek, where there is a 
fountMn shaded with trees, and from which there is an aqueduct 
conveying the water to Sidon, now called Saida, situated on an, 
elevated site commanding a view of Tyre, which is about twenty 
miles distant. Sidon is a ranch more beautiful and flourishing place 
than its sister city, but the prophecies of the Bible can be traced 
even here, by the most casual observer. A few hours' ride from the 
hill back of the city is still to be seen in a romantic situation Mar 
Elias, the residence of Lady Hester Stanhope, who gave up society, 
friends, and country, to live like a hermit in this desolate region, 
whore her only associates were the untutored jiatives and an occa- 
sional traveller. The Arabs regarded her as a divine creature, and 
her influence over them was truly wonderful. Even to this day her 
memory is revered, and her secluded abode held sacred. 

From Sidon we passed through gardens filled with orange and 
lemon trees to a very pretty stream called Nahi' el Owely, over 
which there is an excellent stone bridge. After this the road to Bei- 
ront runs along the sea-coast — sometimes upon the sandy beach of 
the shore, and at others over rocky paths at a little distance from it. 
Just before reaching Beiroiit we entered a beautiful grove of pine 
trees, planted by the famous Fakr el Din, the prince of the Druses — 
then through a narrow way hedged in on both sides by sloping em- 
bankments of earth, crowned with the prickly pear, and so high that 
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it appeared as if we were going through, a dark tunnel. Our drago- 
man conducted us to a small hotel in the city, whicli looked so 
uninviting that we absolutely refused to take rooms, prefening to 
live in our tents, rather than suffer beyond human endurance. Find- 
ing that we were determined, he agreed that Demetrie's hotel a little 
way outside of the walls, on the sea-ahore, was decidedly better. 
Now Demetrie is a Greek of remarkably fine appearance, and takes 
great pride in keeping the heat house in Syria. He always dresses ' 
in the costume of his native country, and walks about the premises 
with the consciousness that he is the obseiTed of all obseri-erB. 
Beirout, the ancient Eerytus, is the principal seaport, and decidedly 
the most agreeable place in Syria. It is situated at the end of a 
long headland that projects into, the Mediterranean, and is fortified 
on the land side by a high wall flanked with towers. The streets 
are irregular, and like those of most Eastern towns, are narrow and 
dark. The bazaars are large, and well supplied with silks and other 
costly articles. The population chiefly conMsts of Maronite Chris- 
tians. A large number of American missionaries reside in this city, 
and have a chapel and flourishing school. One of the missionaries 
told us that they were doing a great deal of good in educating and 
training the natives to habits of virtue and probity, but for my part 
I could discover neither. 

From Beii-out we came to this city by way of the celebrated ruins 
of Balheo. Before starting, our Moukris played off on me one of 
the thousand and one tricks that a pilgrim is subject to. The horse 
which I rode through the Holy Land, called Akheyen, (best quality,) 
was missing, and an inferior horse brought in his stead. The party 
was ready to start, and it was too late to remedy the imposition. 

One hour's ride from Beirout brought us to the base of the Leb- 
anon range of mountains, over which our road passes. Notwith- 
standing a great trade is carried on between these two cities, and 
hundreds of pack-mules throng it every day laden with costly goods, 
I venture the assertion, that there is no highway in the world half so 
rough, or half so dangerous. We intended visiting Deir el Kammar 
and Da]nas, the chief towns of the Diiises, but were prevented on 
account of the difBculties between the people and the Turkish sol- 
diers. The government wishes to force the Druses to enlist as 
soldiers, but they refose, and make forcible resistance. Several 
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severe batfJes have been fought, and the Turtish troops forced to 
reti'eat to Sidon. The day after leaving the sea, we entered the 
broad and beautiful plain of Beka, or Gcelo-Syria, so called by th« 
ancients as being the hollow country between the ranges of Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon. 

Turning northward, we halted a short time at a Moslem village 
called Kerat, to see what the natives call Noah's Tomb. It measures 
over one hundred feet, and ie about two feet in width. This tomb 
ia supposed to be that of the great restorer of .the humatf race, and 
is kept covered with green baize — the color of the Prophet. An 
Arab woman of uncommon personal beauty earned the teys of the 
door, and gave me a ring from her finger as a memento of the 

Pursuing our way up the beautiful valley until tie sun was low 
in tlie west, we came in view of the ruins of Balbec. About midway 
across the. plain, and nearly two miles from the main ruins, are the 
remains of a small but massive octagonal temple, called by the nar 
lives Kabet Douris. It consists of eight smooth granite columns, 
ijovered with stone blocks of different material and workmanship. 
We pitched our tents in the court of the great temple, and enjoyed 
the first sight of its wondei' and magnificence by moonlight. I have 
seen tlie Coliseum, the Roman Forum, the ruins at Thebes, and 
indeed all the ruins of Europe and Egypt, but I have never seen any 
thing to equal in grandeur and romantic loveliness this far-famed 
temple. One look at its majestic proportions fully compensated for 
.ill the fatigue, trials, troubles, and tribulations that we have experi- 
enced m this blighted country. I shall never forget the night we 
spent at Baibec ; as long as memory holds her own, I will reciu; 
with pleasmable emotions to that dreary spot, whore pilgrims for 
aaes have stood and given themselves up to its all-powerful influence. 
One of thu ladies of the party, who had an exquisite voice, ascended 
to the top of the great temple, and sang Uncle Med and other familiar 
airs, I had heard them often before in the far west, but they were 
uot half so beauti&l as they fell from her lips. It reminded me of 
home and those old familiar faces that I may never see again. 

But let this pass for the present, while I describe to you in a feeble 
manner the ruins of Balbec. The best preserved of the two temples 
is dedicated to the Sun, (Baal,) the larger to the " Gods of Heli- 
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opolis." The principal entrance to the large t«iiiple was by a Co- 
rinthian colonnade, with a handsome flight of stone steps, A wall 
of modern date haa been built across it, flanked at each end by two 
square towers. Columns, cornices, pillars, and vast fragments of the 
building Say scattered about here in sad confusion. The columns in 
the large temple are about sixty feet in leagtJi, and seven feet in 
diameter, and I observed three stones in the outer wall m.easuring 
sixty-eight feet in length, fourteen in height, and sixteen and a half 
in breadth. These stones were conveyed by some unknown power 
from the quarry, half a mile distant, and elevated twenty-five feet 
above the gi'ound. The six standing columns of the largo temple 
present the most imposing appeai'ance I ever beheld. 

The Temple of the Sun stands nearly south of the great temple, 
and the best view of it is from the sis columns. Four richly coroiced 
pillars at the south-east corner are aU that remain of the portico, . A 
Saracenic tower has been built over them, and in front of the princi- 
pal entrance is a high stone wall, apparently of the same age as the 
tower. Passing through a low gateway, we found ourselves in front 
of this magnificent portal. It is built in the richest and most florid 
style of Corinthian architecture. The centre, or keystone, has been 
forced partly out of its place, most probably the effect of some earth- 
quake, to which the whole of Syria is more or less subjected. Over 
it is a carved eagle holding a caducous in his talons, and gai'lands 
in his beak. The interior of the temple is richly ornamented, but 
the entire roof has fallen in, Not fat from the east comer ia a square 
Saracenic building, with an arched roof, so formed as to support 
another building, few traces of which remain ; a staircase on one 
wde leads to the top, Ibrahim Pasha converted this building into 
a magazine. A little to the north-east of this building, and across the 
river, b a small circular temple of the Corinthian order, embowered 
among trees. It is one of the most elegant edifices in all Syria, 
Unfortunately, it has suftered very seriously, in common with the 
other temples, from repeated shocks of earthquakes, whichhave left 
so- little standing evidence of the vast and wonderful chambers of 
the ancient Balbec. Close to the temple is a large ruined mosque, 
which seems fo have been built out of the fragments of the buildings, 
and contains a tomb supposed by Lord Nugent to be that of the 
great Saladin. The inscription is in Ai'abic, and is thus translated 
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iu Niigent's work on the East : " Under tliis tablet is laid, by God's 
power, his most mighty officer, to whom there was no rival ; King 
of the Arabs— King of the Seas and Lands, King of all Nations — lover 
of peace and justice, the most intelligent servant of the Moat High 
God, unto whom he buiit this sanctuary ; the most noble, powerfiil, 
and wise ; the honor of all the world ; the greatest king— Saleh-alla- 
ed-Dhein, who by the wisdom of bia mind won all, these coimtriea, 
as also the affections of all the people whom he subdued in the laad 
of peace." This being the last object of interest in the ancient city 
of Balbec, we took one long and lingering look before starting to 
this city. / 

There is very little to interest the traveller on the road between 
the two places, except some bold sc«nei*y of ibe Anti-Libanus, and 
the celebrated cedai* of Lebanon, mentioned in the books of Ezra 
and Ezekiel. Our first view of tie plain of GAouta, in which 
Damaseus is Mtuat«d, was sudden and grand. We came to it unex- 
pectedly, and in an instant one unbroken view as far as the eye 
could reach, covered over with innumerable villages, mounds, and 
water-courses, was presented to the eye, fonning a panorama of raie 
beauty. From the elevated position from which we 'first beheld 
Damjiscus, it looked to be in the shape of the figure six, but so much 
concealed by numerous groves and gardens that encompass it on 
eveiy side, that our view was very imperfect. These gardens, which 
are chiefly private property, abound in fountains and summer-houses; 
and here under the sliade of the walmit, the citron, tlie orange, and 
the pomegranate, the luxurious and idle Turk passes the greater part 
of his lime during the summer months, lost lo every thing around 
him but the smokehe is inhaling from his chibook or as-gkUe. The 
principal gardens lie close to the town, between it and the mountain 
of Sulihizzeh, but they are scattered through the whole of the plan- 
tation around Damascus, which extends over a circumference of 
nearly twenty miles. Near the centre of this plantation stands the 
city, about six miles in circumference. Two of the branches of the 
river Barrada flow through the environs, and may probably be the 
cause of the luxurious vegetation; while the main branch of the 
river passes through the town, supplies the numerous plantations 
and baths, which contribute so much to tlie elegance, as well as gen- 
eral salubrity of this queen of Oriental cities 
18 
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g from the mountain iut« |iie plain, we passed through 
a neat httle village into a naiTow lane, walled in on either side with 
large hlucka of dried mud and gravel mingled together, and placed . 
in the name manner that we build our stone walls. Entering the 
gate on tlie east side of the city, we passed through a number of 
well-filled bazaars to the Palmyra Hotel, kept by a Greek. It is the 
only hotel in Damascus, and excepting Demetrie's, in Beirout, it is 
the best in Syria. The external appearance of the house is not at 
all attractive, but the inner (i^urt and tlie apartments are really 
elegant. The walls are beautifully painted in the Oriental fashion, 
the ceiling inlaid with pearl, and fountains filled witli pui'e water 
ornament the courts and the centime of each chamber. It is decidedly 
the most comfortable place that we have been into for many months 
— so much so, that I would lite to remain here sevei'al weeks, but 
time is precious, and other engagements demand that we should see 
the city in a few days, and be off. 

The morning after our arrival we enjoyed the luxury of a Turkish 
bath, in an excellent establislunent adjoining the hotel. The opera- 
tion is rather long, but so comfortable that we do not regret (lie 
time spent. Asmany of your readers are unacquainted with this Eiist- 
em luxury, I will briefly describe it in its appointments. We were first 
conducted mto a large circular- apartment with a fountain in the 
centre — towpis and pipes hanging about in all directions, and elevated 
platfoima on which are arranged couches for the customers. Here 
we undressed, had a cover placed about our loins and awhite cotton tui'- 
ban on oui heads. Placing our feet in high pattena, we were conducted 
slowly by two Turkish boys through three rooms of different tem- 
peratures. We remained about half an hour in the third room, and 
were then conducted into a fourth, of still waimer temperature, wheie 
we were soaped, kneaded, and hot water poured over us. We 
remained in tlie fourth room about one hour, and were then con- 
ducted into a fifth, room, where we went down head and ears into 
a large basin of very hot water. In this we remmned only a few 
minutes, when we were conducted to the couches in the first rixim, " 
. where we lay on our backs covered with sheets, and smoking arghilea 
untii breakfast was announced. This last operation is decidedly the 
most agreeable, and constitutes the chief luxury of the bal3i. 

Ailer breakfast we went into the silk bazaars, and purchased a 
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variety of scarfs and otter articles peculiar to Damascus and Aleppo. 
They will be much prized by our lady ftieuda at home — both ou 
account of their beauty, and the fact that they were boug'ht here for 

The bazaars of Damascus are far more numerous and better sup- 
plied tJian those in Cairo. Each trade has a separate quarter for 
their goods, and they are better lighted and have a more elegant 
appearance than we have seen in any other Eastern city. 

Fiom the ba7^ai's our guide conducted us to the private houses of 
several wealthy Jews, which constitute the greatest attraction of 
Damascus. We were received by the ladies witli the utmost kind- 
ness. Kefreshments were furnished, and every facility offered to see 
and leara their manner of living. The apartments are very numerous, 
and fitted up in a style peculiarly Oriental. The ladies are very 
fiiir, dress richly, but without taste, and exhibit their, bosoms in a 
manner that would shock the females in our country. The coffee- 
houses are numeroiis and well fui'nished, generally speaking; they 
are open on ail sides, except where pai'tially covered with plants 
trained up the slender columns which support the roofs. Many of 
them project over some running stream, with orchards and gardens 
coveiing the opposite bank. Here, during the spring and summer 
months, tlie ear is greeted with the note*, of singing birds, thousands 
of which shelter themselves amidst the luxuriant groves of apricot, 
mulberry, and Damascus plum trees, whose fruit is strangely mingled 
with the dense foliage of the elm, the ash, the willow, and the syca- 
more. I noticed one sycamore in the bazaar that was at least fifteen 
feet in diameter, also grape vines of enormous size. While we were 
sipping our coffee in one of these pleasant places, I observed live 
men standing around a large moitar pounding coffee. Four of them 
had pestles similar to those used with us for beating com, but far 
heavier, eaeh weighing forty pounds. The fifth man stood and stin-ed 
the coffee up with his hands amid the four pestles with a dexterity 
really wonderful. While pounding they sung a low and' monotonous 
song, and exerted themselves in a manner that few ordinary men 
could undergo. They were all nearly naked, and the perspiration 
rolled down their bodies into the coffee in such streams that I disliked 
to drink the beverage. Although Damascus is a large and important 
citv, lliere are but few objects in it to interest the Christian ati'anger. 
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Our guide condu d is small cellar, said to be Ihe house oi 

Judaa, in wbi h inan la ored sight to Saul. A quai-ter of a 
mile from tho e d ga f the city, a spot is pointed out as the 
scene of his n an on ion, not far from which is aiso shown 
the part of th na fr m wt ch St. Paul was let down by night in 
a basket, to a d h J s ho were keeping watch at the gate to 
killhipi. {Acts IX. 11-20.) 

Mr. Bumef, of Cincinnati, who is a missionary residing in Damas- 
cus, pointed out to us the tuina of a temple near the great mosque, 
which has no name, nor is it mentioned in any of the books. Six huge 
columns, surmounted by a heavy cornice, are all that remains of the 
temple. It is admirably executed, and furnishes the best view of the 
city. 

The population of Damascus ia estimated at one hundred and fifty 
thousand, of whom twelve thousand are Chiistians, four thousand 
Jews, and the remmnder Mohammedans. If the city was connected 
with Beirout by railroad it would flourish rery rapidly ; hut the vast 
and magnificent plmn in whicb it is situated is so isolated from the 
world, that they cannot expect to make much advancement. 

This is my last letter fiom Syria. In a few days we sail for 
Smyrna and Constantinople, and if convenient I will furnish you 
with letters describing the remainder of our totir. 



LETTER FORTY-NINE 



Like the Jews, I always had, from the tJme I leamt my catechism 
at the Sunday school, a strong desire to see with my own eyes the 
scenes of Sacred History. To Uve and die, and he cheated out of 
this dai'ling idea, was too great a privation, and I had no rest till the 
tour was accomplished. Now that I have visited all the Holy Places, 
and lingered sufficiently long (o hear the wondrous story, and expe- 
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rieace tJiose ecstatic feelings that none can enjoy but the pilgrim, I 
feel content, and thank ray God that my day-di^eams have beeu real- 
ized. SometliiDg may transpii'e hereafter to induce me to revisit 
the Holy Land, bat the privations, dangers, and annoyances that one 
must unavoidably encounter, wiU always incline me to live on the 
memory of the past. 

From Beirout we embarked on the steamer Stamboul {belonging 
to the Austrian Lloyd line) for the city of Smyrna, having for oitr 
companions e» voyage the. Bishop of Jerusalem, (who is an intelli- 
gent Swiss,) a number of Turkish ofScers, nine Americans, and six 
hundi-ed pilgrims. The deck was crowded t^ suffocation with a spe- 
cies of humanity no where else to be seen, except in the Orient Most 
of them were Greeks and Armenians, besides many Turks and Per- 
sians, all mingled together in one great mass, looking more like pigs 
in a sty than human beings. They were returning from Jerusalem, 
where they went to pass the Easter holidays. Nearly all of them 
had long tin boxes filled with miserable paintings of the Vir^n and 
our Saviour, which they procured in the Holy Oty to carry home 
as mementoes. I was a little surprised to observe rnagniflcent dia- 
monds on tlie fingers of some who dressed shabbily, and lived for 
economy's sake on nothing but vegetables. Indeed, there ai'e many 
of these creatures who appear perfectly destitute, and yet count 
their tLousands. 

Eai'ly the following morning we cast anchor in tlie bay of Lamica, 
the principal town on the island of Cyprus, where we remained several 
hours for the purpose of putting off sixty or one hundred pilgrims. 
Cyprus is the most easterly island of the Mediterranean, off the coast 
of Syria. In ancient times it was believed peculiarly the favorite 
abode"of Venus — a fable orij^nating probably in the voluptuousness 
of its inhabitants. The island is seventy le^ues in length from east 
to west, and thirty leagues in its greatest breadth ; its circumference 
is one hundred and eighty leagues. It is traversed by two moun- 
tain ranges of considerable height, from which many streams descend, 
which, once diffused verdure, and added to the beauty of the scenery. 
Under a good government and proper cultivation, Cyprus would be 
a valuable island. It produces grapes in abundance, from which an 
excellent wine, known in the Levant as the Vino ^i Commanderia, 
is produced. The leather, madder for dyeing cotton red, opium 
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coloquintida, soda, and other valuables, are to be found there. Leaving 
Cyprus, we coasted the shores of Karamania, which are exoeediagly 
barren and dreaiy ; the hills rise abruptly from the sea, and ai'e cul- 
tivated only here and there in small patches by a few straggling 
Greeks. This part of Asia Minor is very thinly populated, and con- 
sidered unsafe to travel through, on account of the roving banditti 
that infest all that region. 

Early on the morning of the fourth day we reached the city of 
Rhodes, situated on. the north-eastern extremity of the island of 
RKodea, and celebrated both in the annals of ancient and modern 
history. The inhabitants of the island obtained the sovereignty of 
the sea in early times by their superior knowledge of maritime 
affairs and navigation, and were conspicuous for their learning and 
the fine arts. It is better tnown at the present day as the residence 
of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, and the theati'e of one of 
the most heroic defences on record. The island is about thirty miles 
long, eighteen broad, and one hundred and forty in circumference. 
The coast is indented with gulfe and winding bays, well protected 
by bold promontories. The soil was originally extremely fertile, hut 
has been so much neglected of late years that it ao longer bears 
tliat appearance. Rhodes, the chief town, is defended by massive 
fortifications and large square towers. It ia no longer a place of 
importance ; its ruined streets are gloomy and deserted ; the houses 
are chiefly of stone, and many of them uninhabited. Several remains 
of the works of the knights are still to be seen in tolerable preserva- 
tion. The street of the knights is straight and well paved, and some 
of the houses retwn the armorial bearings of the knights, sculptured 
on the wall over the doors. The captain of the "Stamboul" pointed 
out to me the two rocks upon which stood the great Colossus, one 
of the seven wondere of the world, erected in honor of the sun, and 
dedicated to Apollo, to whom the whole island was consecrated. 
These two rocks, which are situated at the entrance of one of the 
harbors, are stated to be fifty feet asunder, and the statue tall enough 
for ships to pass between its legs. Judging from tie eye, the dis- 
tance appears to be ^«ater. The Colossus was irom one hundred 
and five to one hundred and fifty feet in length. Pliny states that 
this wonderful monument was the work of Chares, the disciple of 
Ljsippus, Fifty-six years afier its construction it was thrown down 
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by an eartbqaako. It is said to have been the labor of twalve yeais. 
a,nd to have <M>st three hundred taJenls. It remained where it fall . 
for nine hundved jeara, till A. D. 672, when Maowias, the aistli 
Caliph of the Samcens, sold the brass to a Jew, who canded it ofl', 
loading nine hundred camels with ,its remains. No scholar can 
reflect upon the past history of this little island, and view its preseui 
condition, withont a feeling of sadness and regret. But euch is die 
history of the world ; the greatest works of man must pass away, ' 
and vanish foe ever, while the immutable creations of God stand the 
shook of ages, reminding ns of our own weakness. 

Quite a number of small islands skirt the shores of Asia Minor in 
the vjtiinity of Rhodes ; Stanchio, Lero, and others lie near the track 
of the steamers. All is desolation, npon them ; nothing presents 
itself but ban'en roclcs, and an occasional hut of some poor Greek. 

The island of Samoa next attracted our attention. It is known 
as the birthplace of Pythagoras, Chcerilus the poet, Conon th<' 
painter, and several other distinguished characters. Herodotus hevi 
sought refuge from persoeutiou, and composed the first hooks of hi 
history. The modem Saraouites were the first to join in the Gteel 
insurrection, and they massacred or drove the Tnrks out of the island 
which they put in a state of defence. 

The island of Scio was in ancient times called Chios, and consid- 
ered the paraflise of the Levant, on account of its natural fertility, 
beautiful scenery, exti-aordinary verdure, and the richness of tht 
foliage covei'ing the whole face of the country. The Sciotes als^. 
participated in the Greek revolution. In 1822 the whole island wa^ 
desolated by conflagration, plunder, and death. The females were 
sold as slaves, the men and male children massacred, and many of fhi 
pi-incipai meretanta hung. Thirty thousand were passed through the 
custom house as slaves, and of the 120,000 souls who composed tho 
population but nine hundred remained, all of whom were swepi 
away by the pestilence which followed. The island has improveE: 
much of late years, and recovered, to some extent, its former import- 
ance. " Ion the tragic poet, Tlieopompua the historian, who flour- 
ished ill the time of Philip of Miicedon, Theocritus the sophist, and 
Metrodorus the philosopher and physician, were natives of Chios, 
which is also one of the spots which contend for the honor of having 
given birth to Homer." ; 
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Passing through the strait of Scio, we soon eutered the beautiful 
gulf of Smjma, which is thirty-three miles long, and from five to 
iifteen broad. It is encompassed with high mountains clothed with 
verdure, and has niimerous headlands and islands inteiTening between 
the entrance and tJie tower. It was exceehnglj lough when we 
entered tlie gulf, and the mist obstiucted the view ;erj much yH I 
could see enoiigh to convince me thit it merited all the piaise bp- 
atowed upou it by ancient and modem writers Posing the C i fie 
of the Sea, situated on a low point near the watei s edge «e saw 
for the fli'st time the city of Smyrna the jueen ot tbe uties ot Ana 
toha, celebrated by the ancients imlei tip title of the lovely the 
crown of Ionia, the oinament of A la The ruined cistie on the 
summit of Mount Pagua, the cypiess ioresfs of the cemetPiies the 
nncneroua mosques, minarets, and cupolas, all leminded me that I 
was approaching one of the cities of the Seven Chwclte^ menti net 
in the 11th chapter of Revelations 

We weighed anchor ueai- the city and 1 scharj^e 1 the uls before 
going to the Lasaretto, situated hclow the citv ind in vh h \e 
were compelled to remain three lon^ days F ve days |iiai intine la 
[he time prescribed by law, but the day we entered was counted as 
one, and the day of our departure aa another, leaving three daya in 
the Lazaretto. These establishments are certainly the gi-eatest nui- 
sance that a traveller in the East is compelled to undergo. The one 
lit Gaza was bad. enough in all conscience, but it was very comfort- 
able in comparison to this, which is badly managed, and was so 
much crowded dui'ing our confinement as to render it really danger- 
ous in case of tlie appearance of one of the many maladies peculiar 
to the East 

Five Americans were crowded in a room about twenty feet square, 
four in another, and two ladies with the wife and children of the 
Bishop of Jerusalem in a third. Our beds and meals were furnished 
at the rate of two Spanish dollars per day by the proprietor of a 
[lotel in Smyrna, and was in keeping with the quarantine. If you 
desire to know how we occupied our time, just pay a visit to one of 
our asylums or jails, and you can form a pretty coireet idea of the 
pleasuves that we experienced. After the fumigation of oni' trunks, 
and exfamiiiation of our tongues, the French physician gave usjora- 
tiqiie, and we " cut stick " as soon as possible for better quartera. It 
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,is a little astonisiiing that the nations of Europe and our own coun- 
try do not take some steps to relieve their citizens of this abominable 
regulation, practised only to extort money from strangers. 



LETTER FIFTY. 

Shvsha, A^ Minor. 
ippe^ra.nce of Smyrna— Mounl Pagiia— The SJi Chni-chcs— OaraTsii Bi'idge— The Ceme- 
leries— Dontej' KIde— EnsDUiiier niUi AHianian Banditti— Beauty of ^e WomsD—Ame. 
rlcan and FreDch Veaaela in Ihe Harbor. 

The city of Smyrna has been the scene of desolation from its earliest 
history, having risen ten times from her ruins with new splendor. 
Its ori^a has been ascribed to Alexander the Great, who was 
admonished in a dream to build a city on this spot for the Smyr- 
nians, who came from Ephesus. If he bad dreamed with his eyes 
open, he could Bot have selected a point better suited, in every par- 
ticular, for a large commercial emporium. Lite San Francisco, it 
is far removed from the sea, with . a harbor capacious enough to 
protect hei- vessels from the severest stress of weather. 

" Over against fie city once stood the famous temple of Cybele. 
But what the inhabitaats most glory in, is the cironnwtaoce of its 
having given birth to Homer." The city at present is shaped some- 
thing like an ellipse, and extends for nearly two miles along the 
coast. It is built on the acclivity of Mount Pagus, from which the 
material for building is mostly taken. The population of Smyrna is 
about 150,000 ; of whom 80,000 are Tuiks, 40,000 Greeks, 15,000 
Jews, 10,000 Armenians, and 5,000 Franks. The followers of each 
faith have their distinct quarters allotted to them. Every trade has 
a bazaar set apart for it ; and the streets present more the appeai'- 
ance of an Italian city than any I. have seen since leaving Naples, 
The houses of the Armenians and Turks are mostly painted blue on 
the outside, and those in the Frank quarter are built of stone. 

The most curious places about Smyrna are the cemeteries, filled 
with forests of tall and gloomy-looking pines. The tombs of the 
males, in the Turkish cemetery, are designated by a turban, cut in 
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marble, on the top of the head-pJece ; and those of the gentler sex, 
by a rose— fit emblem of purity and love. 

In going to the Cai-avan Bridge, the favorite resort for the Turks 
in summer, we had an opportunity of witnessing a caravan, extend- 
ing about two miles, and loaded with fruits and silks. The silks 
were from Persia, and of the richest quality. I congratulated my- 
self that I was not a woman, for they looked so tempting that I 
might have exhausted my letter of credit 

Smyrna is the great Bg market of the world. Vessels from all 
nations can he seen loading with this delicious fruit. On the 
Bteamers and in the hotels they did not furnish us with the best 
quality, and gave as their reason, that the price was so great, that 
none but rich foreign people could afford to eat them. 

Persons wishing to visit the six remaining churches of Ephesus, 
Laodicea, Philadelphia, Sardis, Thyatira, and Pergamos, usually 
make this their starting point. To see them all, requires some ten 
or fifteen days; and I have been informed by persons who have 
visited them, that the ruins in several are well deserving attention, 
Rnd will fully repay one for the trouble, danger, and expense of the 
journey. 

During our stay in Smyrna, we took a ride on that animal of 
animals called the donkey. Ah ! I will not eoon forget that ride. 
Without stirrups to diminish ray longitude, or bridle to guide the 
stubborn beast, I was left to the mercy of a driver, who seemed to 
delight in the fun created by our ludicrous appearance as we passed 
through the bazaars. The people looked at me and then at my 
donkey, as if to say, What a long individual, and what a short 
donkey ! sfi'angers, can't you relieve the little fellow ! Fortunately, 
we had been gazed at so often that our faces had become hard, and 
if such had not been the case the profiision of fancy beard on my 
face would have defied them to detect a blush. Passing almost 
through the entire length of the city, we revisited that detestable 
place known as the Lazai'etto, where our old travelling companions, 
Messrs. E — g. P., and .f. P., were fighting against time. ■ We were 
not allowed to enter the premises, hut shook hands and conversed 
with them through the gratings. After giving in our experience, 
we hade them good-hy, and hope to meet them somewhere in 
Europe. We then proceeded to the summit of Mount Pagos to 
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enjoy the magnificent view of the city and hay, and to esaniiue thi' 
ruins of tie old castle, which is now deserted and fast falling (i- 
decay. A very large space is inclosed within the walls, and in tin,' 
centre of it is the ruined mosque, supposed to have been ihe oiiginHl 
church of Smyrna. Our guide pointed out poiliona of the old Hel- 
lenic walls, some of the relics of the Temple of Jnpitei', the stadium, 
the place where Polycaip is said to have sufiered martyrdom, beside^- 
the fragments of numei-ous busts, cornices, columns, and entablature's. 
Our exainiBatioE was suddenly interrupted by the magic appearance 
of two men dressed in the Albanian costume, and armed cap-h-pk. 
They proposed to hold our donkeys, but we declined, and imme- 
diately started back to the city,hayiug received intimation fi-om oui' 
guide that they were brigands, and would in a few minutes summon 
their comrades and make us their captives. We had left our 
weapons at the hotel, and thinking that " discretion was the better 
part of valor," we made our little animals cut dijt fester, probably, 
than they ever did before. These brigands are the most desperate 
characters in all the East, and keep the Smyrnians in constant 
terror. Just before our anival, they seized the Dutch Consul, while 
walking in his garden, and conveyed him to one of their dens in the 
country, hoping that some great reward would be. offered for his 
return. No reward, however, was offered, and they sent in word to 
his wife that five thousand doUare ransom money would save her 
husband, and if it was not paid on a certain day, they would send 
in his head for her to make soup out of. This message induced the 
fiienda of the Consul to furnish the money, aad he was peiiaitted to 
return once more to the bosom of his family. 

Smyrna from its eaj'liest history has been renowned for the beauty 
and exquisite loveliness of its women, You can find isoHted beauties 
in almost any Country or clime, but it does seem that certain local- 
ities are peculiarly blessed, and set apart for the development of 
form and feature in its most perfect im^e 

" Grace shaped lier limbs, and beauty decLed I tic " 

Well may the devotee of female beauty give utteiance to the 
language of Prior as he sti-olls through the bazaars of this city. In 
symmetry of figure, regularity of feature, elasticity of movement, and 
general attractiveness, they fully merit all that has been said of them, 
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and can vie in my estimation with tlie most attractive signoras of 
Italy or Spain. Next to a beautiful womaa I admire a beautiful 
vessel, and here we have both. Napoleoo III., feeling the necessity 
of strengthening the naval arm of his service, in order to cope with 
the old Beldam of the Sea, and the lising greatness of the Model 
Republifi, has ordered a number of new screw frigates to be built on 
an improved plan, and every way superior to any war steamer now 
afloat. The vessel that I saw in the harbor at ' Smyrna is eertainly 
the most beautiful and complete craft that my eye ever rested iipoa, 
and if she succeeds it will bring about an entire change in the pres- 
ent system, and steam will supersede the sailing vessels. " My voice 
is not for war," but it is sometimes inevitable, and the next great 
conflict of nations must be on the seas. The commerce of the 
United States is now spread over tlie world, our brave mariners can 
be seen in every latitude, and it is almost certain that we must be 
participants in such a struggle. Are we prepared ? Are we able 
with our present navy to protect our ships in foreign seas, or even 
our seaboard cities from the devastations of war? No, no, no I 
England, France, and even Russia, outnumber us in their guns, and 
in point of steam power we are far, far behind. Most of our coun- 
trymen do not know or feel the necessity of giving strength to our 
navy, but those who have had the opportunity of investigating this 
matter wil! tell you that it is of more importance to us at this pres- 
ent moment than ail else besides. We have a mighty destiny to 
wort out, aa increasing commerce to foster, and an extensive coast 
to protect. With a strong navy we have nothing to fear, but in our 
present condition we are liable to be crippled — nay, ruined. Do not 
understand me as the advocate of an unwieldy and expensive navy, 
for I believe it to be like a large standing army, a cupse and drain 
upon the beat interests of the country; but let us have a power on 
the sea equal to our requirements, and capable of sustaining and 
perpetuating the glory and greatness of a nation now moving rapidly 
to the perfec^tion' of human government, and the end of man's crea- 
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LETTER FIFTY-ONE. 

CoKSTAMIlBOrtB. 

Departui^e from Smyrna— lalaod gf Mitylepe— Tenedoa— PLainB of Troy— The HeUespobl^ 
The CardBJisUee— Osllipoll— Tbe Golden Ham— Feta—Tieir or Genstajitlaopls from Ihe 
Towet of Peta, 

At gffljTna ive took passage on the Austrian steamer for this re- 
nowned and heautiful city. We had for our companions a large 
iiujitber of pilgrims, and a full complement of cabin passengers, 
amongst whom I recognised I^ord Henry, of England, whose ac- 
quaintance I formed during the past winter in Egypt. Ho is a 
young man, about eighteen years of age, well educated, and much 
more agreeable than the generality of English nobility. Coming 
out of the gulf of Smyrna, we had a fine opportunity of seeing the 
city to advantage. The sun was just sinking behind Mount Pagua, 
reflecting its rays on-the domes and minaiets of the mosques, pre- 
senting to the eye a panorama of extreme lovelinesa. 

The first place of interest, afler clearing the gulf, is the island 
Myljlene, the ancient Lesbos, one of the most important islands in 
the Archipelago, situated in front of the Gulf of Adramiti, and sepa- 
rated from the continent of Asia by a narrow channel varying in 
breadth from seven to twelve miles. The island now possesses but 
few remains of its aneieut grandeur, and, like many other places, its 
glory is in the past. Many distinguished individuals were boni here, 
among whom were " Theophrastus and Phanias, the two favored 
disciples of Aristotle ;" Pitfacus, the Greek sage ; the poet Alc^us ; 
the musician Phrynis, and Sappho the great poetess. 

Our next stopping place was at the ialand of Tenedos, opposite to 
which we had a beautiful view of the plains of Troy, so celebrated 
in ancient history. Ida, capped with snow, and the amphitheatre 
of mountaius which encircle the valley of Mendire, or ancient Sca- 
■ mander, are presented prominently in the panorama, giving beauty 
SfiA romance to a spot more celebrated than any other in the clas- 
hes. Alexander Troas contains many remains of broken columns, 
pedestals, etc ; and about one mile from the sea are some ruins on 
a very gi'and scale, called by ouv captain the palac* of Priam. Pass- 
ing itabbit Island, we entered the Hellespont, the mouth of which 
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is five and a half miles acfoas. It ia defeuded by two castles, built 
by Mohammed IV. in 1659, Ui secure his fleet from the insults of 
the Venetians, who used to come and attack it iu sight of the old 
castles. Proceeding up the chanitel some distance, we found a Nor- 
wegian lirig, loaded with coal, cast the night before on the shore in 
a storm. We attempted to draw her into deep water, but our efforts 
were fruitless. The captain seemed much disti'essed, and I truly 
Bympathiaed with him; for being cast away on a foreign shore, 
among Turks, is no small matter. Soon after this we landed at the 
Dai'dMielles, where we had an opportunity of examining the two 
fiunous castles. The castles of Chanak-kalessi, or Sultanie-kalessi, 
on the Asiatic side, and Chelitbawiis, or Kelidbahar, (the lock of the 
sea,) on the European shore, are isalled by the Turks Bogaz-hiasar- 
leiri, and by the Franks the Old Castles of Anatolia and Eonmelia. 
We did not have lime to go on shore, hut we could see the general 
structure of the oastlea, and the great mortara out of which immense 
balls ai'.e shot. The dimensions of one of these baUs, as stated by 
Gibbon,' are enormous. Napoleon carried one of them to France, 
and it is said that it required the strength of twenty-four men to put 
it in the vessel. 

The town of Chanak-ltalessi is the place properly called the Dar- 
danelles, and derives its name fi'ora the extensive pottery canied on 
here. While the steamer was at anchor a number of caiques came 
out to us loaded with gilded pottery, for sale. The helmsman of one 
of the boats was the largest human being that I ever saw. He was 
as black as original sin, and so fat that his flesh hung about him in 
immense flakes ; his weight must have been Enormous, for the stern 
of theco'jjwe wasdeepin the water, while the bow was high in the air, 
notwithstanding two other men and a large amount of pottery were 
placed in front to counter-balance his surplus rotnndity. Just above 
the Castles is the narrow point in the channel where Xerxes' bridges 
are supposed to have been applied. This part of the Dardanelles is 
likewise celebrated as the place where the army of Alexander, under 
Parmenio, crossed from Europe. Here the Ottoman crescent was 
first planted in Europe by Suleiman; son of Orchan, A. D, 1360. 
Hero Leander used to swim across to visit Hero. The same feat 
(which has been performed by many since) was accomplished by 
Lord Byron in one hour and ten minutes. 
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" If in the month of dark December, 
LeuQder, who waa aigliUy wont 
{What maid will not the tale remember!) 
To cross thy Btraum, broad Hellespont 1 

" Bnt sinoe he croaged tlia rapid tide. 
According to the doubtful atory, 
To woo — and — Lord knows what beside, 
And swam, for Love, as I for Glory ; 

" Twe™ hard to say who fared the beat ; 

Sad mortals 1 thus the gods still plague you ! 
He lost his labor, I my jest ; 

For he was drowned, and I've the ague." 

No traces of ancient Abydos ai'e visible, except the foimdation 
wall of a modern fort of considerable size, wMcli occupies the sum- 
mit of the lofty cliff ovevbanging the stream. 

The next point of interest was the town of Gallipoli, the Callio- 
poHs of ancient geography. It is situated at the mouth of the 
Propontis, in a strait about five miles in breadtii, and is forty miles 
flora the Isle of Marmora, famous for its quarries of fine marble. 
The town was once fortified, but is now without walls, its only de- 
fence being 8 square sorry castle, with an old tower, doubtless that 
of Bajazot It is the see of a Greek Bishop, and was the first town 
that fell into the hands of the Otto -xm being taken ly them nearly 
a century before the fall ot Omstantmojle A D 1357 On the 
south side of tbe city aie s me tumuli said to be the sepukhres of 
the ancient Thracian Ii.mgs inl north of the present town some 
ruins of the ancient city 

We entered the Golden Horn at n ght time and with the nsing 
BUQ f the following mom lose m all its granieur this mign ficent 
c tv the Eomin Constantinople the TLiacian Byzantium the 
S amb^ulot the Tuiks Withejes iivcted ua the espandint, sjlen 
d rs I watched -is they ro'se out of tlie bts m of the surtoundmg 
waters the pointed minaiets the swelling oipolas and the innu 
niPiable habitations either stretchmg along thejifigel shoie or 
leflecting their image m the mirror of the deep, or creeping up the 

lested mountain and tracing their outline in tlie expanse of the s!cy. 
Lntianced by the magnificent spectaele, I felt as if all the faculties 
ot my soul were msufti lent fully to embrace its glories. I hardly 
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retained power to breatfie, and almost apprehended ftat in doing , i 
I might dispel the glorious vision, and find its whole fabric only a 
delusive dream. Afer indulging for a time in a delightful reverie, 
iva were reminded by the agent of the Hotel Europe, that life was 
not a dream, but a sad reality, requiring bread and meat to sustain 
it This veritable agent was an Enghshman, who had lived some 
time in Boston, and like many of bis countiymen, who are initiated 
in the low tricks of Yankeedom, he proved a consummate deceiver. 
He £^;reed to take the party at eight francs each per day, but took 
care before we left the house to swindle us out of twelve francs per 
day in the way of extras. Well, let him pasiS ; it is only once in a 
life-time, and if any of us should be sent as Minister to this Court 
hereafter, we will koow better how to manage things. Our luggage 
was placed in a catgiie and rowed to the custom-house, where it was 
opened, but passed without examination, Slamlmul, or Estamboul, 
as it is called by the Turks, occupies the tiiaugulai- promonotory 
which alone formed the imperial city of Constantine, Its suburbs 
ai'e separated from the main city by the Horn and the Sea of Mai'- 
mora, such as Galata, Tophane, and Pera. Our hotel is in the latter, 
,which occupies the European shore, and inhabited pincipally by 
Franks, From the lo% Fire Tower of Pera, we had a commanding 
view of all Constantinople, the Golden Horn, and the Bosphorus, 
which I will describe in niy feeble way hereafter. 



LETTER FIFTY-TWO. 
( 

The BbOis— The Bozaara— Dogs— Krea— Slave Market— Palsce of Ihe Grand VLiier— Plre 
TowerofSlamlinul— BurnlOomTun— Clstorna of Oonstanllne—eaiques—Briflse!— College 

Aeteb our confinement for so many days in the Lazaretto and on 
board the steamer, it was natural fur us to think of the luxuries of 
a Turkish bath, and make arrangements to visit one of the numerous 
establishments of this city, about which we hear and read so much. 
Procuring a guide, we directed him to conduct us to the best baths 
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in the city, whereupon he led lis to a very large but indifferent 
establishment, which he iafoimed us was the very best ia Stamboul. 
It was certainly the most extensive, and the number of bathere much 
greater than we had seen at any other place ; but jn point of clean- 
liness and real comfort, I much prnfei' the baths of Damascus. The 
boys sent to attend us in the baths looked like lepers, and presented 
such a hideous appearance that we refused to let them touch us. A 
great number of Turks were in at tlie same time, and observing 
Okristians undergoing ablution, they seemed somewhat disconcerted, 
and kept up such a wliispering and ogling that we were glad to get 
out of the establishment There ai-e about a hundred and fifty baths 
dispersed through difierent parts of the city. Some of them are 
constructed of marble, but in general they are extremely common 
and uninviting. They are divided into a number of circulai' rooms 
lighted from the top by cupolas thickly perforated, and studded 
with small hemispherical glasses. The rooms are large enough to 
accommodate a number of bathers at Uie same time. The flKt or 
outer I'oom is always the largest, and a number of Turks may be 
seen there lying on couches, reposing after tbeir ablutions and en- 
joying their favorite luxuries, the pipe and coflee. 

The bazaars of Stamboul are mostly covered, and have more the 
appearance of a row of bootlis in a fair than a street of shops. They 
are very dark, narrow, and intricate, so much "to that it is absolutely 
necessaiy tor the stiinger to have a guide Like all Onental cities, 
they aie severally allotted to pirbcular tiades and merchandise 
One bazaar ghttei-s on enh side ot you with yellow raoiocco , you 
turn into another adorned with iich Indiin ahiwla, oi cast your eye 
down a long vi^ti lined with muslm diapeiip* or robes of eimines 
and fur The shops of jewellers and engiavers ot pieoioiis stones 
occupy one quartet , those of the goldsmiths anothei. This is the 
greit diamond matket, and one who has a perfect inowleilge of the 
precious atones might make excellent bargimf heie , but all Frinks 
uiually come out of the bazaais most wofully cheited, and uttenug 
maledictiona upon the head ot the Mussulman, who immediately 
lepiirs to the mosque to pray away his rascality The Tuiks in^a- 
iiably ask a Fiauk moie th'in double what they expect to get foi 
their mercjimdise, am! it is amusing to see them pursue a customer 
t&sx leavmg tlieu shop^ and bung him back by the coat tail to sell 
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an article for one third of the original price, nme was when the 
word of a Turk was sacred as a precept of the Koran ; now he can 
no moi-e be I'elied upon than a Jew or Christian. He has acquired 
a great facility of lying, cheating, and drinking ; and if they continue 
to improve and adopt Eui'opean customs, we may soon hear of them 
stealing and having but one wifa 

The bazaars ate usually so much crowded with women and dogs 
that one is compelled to move very slowly, especiaUy as more cere- 
mony is required than amongst the well-dressed crowd fiat throng 
Broadway. Keally the dogs may be classed amongst the wondew 
of CoastaalJaoplo, and are so numerous and noisy as to render them 
intolerable nuisances with any other people except the Turks. They 
are not owned by individuals as in other countn'es, but govern them- 
selves — each having his own particular distiiot, from which he dare 
not go without being assailed by the police of the invaded territory. 
Their litters are ravely removed, and they constitute the chief scav- 
engers of the city. They are bountifully fed upon the offal from 
the butehere' shops, private houses, carcasses of animals, and trunk- 
less bodies which they occasionally find on the shores, 
and their incloaures ate strictly watched, lest they should be p 
by them, and some consider them susceptible of plague. At night 
their bowlings are perfectly deafening, particularly when a Are 
breaks out, and their voices are mingled with the passawend crying^ 
Yangen var, (there is Are,} from the top of one of the lofty fire tow- 
ers. Constantinople is built principally of frame houses, and in the 
absence of reservoirs, engines, and organized companies, the devour- 
ing element frequently ovei'whelms in common ruin the property of 
the infidel aa well as that of the true believer. If the fire be not 
quickly subdued, all the ministers of state are required to attend, 
and if it threaten extensive ravages the Sultan himself appears and 
gives encouragement to the efforts of the Sremen by the power of 
a golden shower of sequins, which never fails to produce the imme- 
diate extinguishment of the desolating flames. 

. In the absence of fli'e, and the barking of dogs, Constantinople is 
the most quiet city at night that I ever visited. By ten o'clock 
every human voice is hushed ; and not a creature is seen in the 
Bti'eet, except a few watchmen and an occasional wanderer with his 
paper lantern. No stranger ever leaves this city without visiting 
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the Slave Martef, because slaveiy in any fonn attracts more or less 
tte attention of the inquiiing and reflecting mind, and more parti- 
cularly iu Constantinople, where the beauties of Ciicassia and the 
regions of the Caucaaua are exposed to servitude far more degrad- 
ing than we witness in other coimtiies. But, honible as. this traffic 
is, under any circumstances, to my ideas and feelings, it loses in 
some degree its horrors when confined to the African race. By 
phj^cal foiTnation and power of endurance, by their mental infe- 
riority, and their natural disposition to b& governed, instead of to 
govei-n, we are forced to believe that they were intended by a higher 
power to he hewers of wood and drawei-s of water until the end of 
time. But the beautiful Circassian, the lovely Georgian, and the 
unfortunate daughters of poor down-ti-odden Greece, were created 
for higher and nobler purposes. It was with no ordinai-y degree of 
emotion that I entered the gateway of this celebrated place, where 
so many Christian hearts have trembled ; and before reaching the 
hollow square where they were exposed, I brought to memory all 
the terrible realities that I could remember connected with its his- 
toiy ; the tears of beauty, the panga of brave men, and so down to 
the unsentimental exclamation of Johnson to his new friend Don 
Juan: . 

" Ton black ennaeh seeina to eye as ; 
I wish to God aomebodj would buy us" 

The bazaar forms i hollow sjuoie with smill ipaitments ai und 
if, in which the slave* bebii^ing to tlie different traders aie kept 
A large portico projects in front under which and m frfnt of each 
chamber, is a low platfoim similar to those in New Orleans wheie 
the merciless slave-dealei Mts and dozes over his coffee and jipe 
In time of war the maikets are filled with captiies but even m this 
season of universal, peace the Nubians do not constitute the only 
beings of ti'affic. The Franks ore not permitted it the piesent lay 
to see the white slaves except l"y particuhr favor but I ha^e been 
assured by those, livinc here that the custom is still in \ogue and 
that the wealthy Tuik lepiirs as of old to the market with his well 
filled pui'se, and agrees with the lommiss oner far a stated sum to 
prostitute the daughfe a of the moat ill istnoua families ot treoigia, 
Cireaeaia, or the provinces 

From the slave maiket we\isited the Palace of the Grand Vizier, 
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situated near the gi'eat Fire Tgwer of Stambou!. The 1 
quite exteusiTe, on the European plan, but presents nothing oxtra- 
oi'dinai'y either in its esterual or iaterua] appearance. Near the 
palace in Adiianople street still stands the celebrated Burnt Column. 
It is about fifty feet in height, hut so much shattered and blackened 
by the frequent fires in the neighborhood, that it is impossibie to 
make muoh out of it. Upon close inspection I discovered that it 
was made of porphyry stones, the jointures hid with copper tings. 
It is thought that Constantine's statue stood on it. By its inscrip- 
tion, it appears that it was erected by the Emperor Manuel Com- 
meues. Not far fi'om this column are the Ciateras of Constantine, 
now called Binderieh, or the thousand and one columns, and Yere- 
halan Serai, the subterranean palace, in" which a number of half-- 
naked pallid wretches are employed in twisting silk by the light of 
torches. Returning to Pera, we stopped to examine the caiques on 
the Gold«n Horn. They are the wherries of Constantinople, and the 
number that ply on the waters is said to be about ninety thousand, 
and are hired like hackney coaches in other cities. They are 
formed of thin- plank of beechwood, neatly finished and elaboi-ately 
sculptured. The elegance of their construction, the extreme light- 
ness of the material out of which they are made, and the dexterity 
of the oarsmen, cause them to skim over the smooth surface of the 
Horn with great swiftness. They have no seats ; the passengers sit 
on rugs in the bottom, and are required to remain perfectly steady 
to prevent being turned over. They are always to be found waiting 
for hire during the day at the points of landing. 

While crossing the Horn, I examined the bridges that connect 
Stamboul with Pera. They are made of boats placed certain dis- 
tances apart, with looks for vessels to pass through, and are precisely 
the same in form and structure as those on the Rhine,' which I 
described minutely in a previous letter. Just above the bridges are 
the ship-yards, and the strength of the Turkish navy, where ii num- 
ber of enormous vessels may be seen waiting for war. They are too 
large for service, badly equipped, and fit only to be looked at and 
ridiculed by foreigneis. In an action with such powere as France, 
England, or the United States, the Turkish navy would be as no- 
thing ; but to the nations in the region of this city it appeara to be 
something graad, magnificent, and tenible. Some of the Turkish 
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resaela would reflect ci'edit upon any countiy, if their people undcr- 
Blood tow to manage them. These vessels werficonaUncted-by Amer- 
ican ship-buildere, and it is f« be regretted tliat they are so poorly 
manned. From the Horn we ascended the high hill upon which 
Pera is situated fo the College of the Dancing Dervishes. The 
room in which tbey dance is circular, and the floor quit* smooth. 
Before entering, we were tequiwd to take ofl^ our shoes. The chief 
man, or priest, was seated in the Turkish fashion, in a place apai't 
from the test, who were arranged in a circle around the room. The 
head-dress of tie priest was of green, the color of the Prophet, and 
the daucera wore a tall brown hit shaped like i cone <ind without 
any brina. Their di'e'^s was wmething like tho e worn by the Itdies 
in our country, having veiy lull kiits and m'lde ot a dirk blown 
material. The dauce is nothing more than i m notonoua turning 
on their heel^ with their irms extendel like chillien playing 
They go at it with gieat earnestnees, and continue turnmg until 
fhey fall on tie flooi j,eifet,fly exbaustel and drunk 

Leaving the College we walked through the piiu ipil stieet of 
Pera (which is entirel} Euiopean) to the Barracks ne« the bultans 
now palace. Here we saw several thousand soldiers reviewed by the 
principal officer, and I was somewhat surprised to see how well they 
handled the musket. The Sultan has a great many English and 
French officera in his service, who teach his soldiers the tactics of 
modern improvemettt nearly as well as can be seen among the 
nations of Europe. One thing yon-may be sure of, and that ia the 
courage of fke Turks. Fear is not in the Koran, and if they do not 
come out victorious, it must be attributed to some other cause. 

The Sultan's hew palace is not yet coHipleted. It ia constructed 
of white marble, and promises to be the most magnificent palace of 
modem construction. It is situated on the European shore of the 
Bosphorus, and I will describe it to yon more minutely in my next 
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No one but a foliowei' of the Prophet is allowed to enter the sacred 
precincts of a moaqiie without a firman from the Sultan ; and t/) 
render the visit less expensive, the Fi'anba usually assemble in large 
numbers from the various hotels in the city, and proceed under the 
guidance of a cicerone to examine the consecrated reti'eats of the 
Mussulman, which but a few years since would have been attempted 
only at the peril . of a man's life. Agi-eSably to arrangement, our 
party met at the Hot«I Europe — among whom I observed represen- 
tatives from all the nations that travel, and a majority from the 
Uailed States. We crossed the Golden Horn in caiques to Seraglio 
Point, upon which stands t.he palace formerly occupied by the 
Sultans, but now vacant. The inclosures of this far-famed palace 
occupy the space of the ancient city of Byzantium on the extreme 
point of the east promontory, which stretches towards the continent 
of Asia, and forms the entrance to the Bosphonis, The Seraglio 
(the splendid work ot Mohimmed IL) is nearly three miles m circuit ; 
it is in a triangular form of whiuh the longest side fices the city ; 
that on the sea of Miimor* the south , and the other which forms 
the entrance of the port the east The apartments ai e on the top 
of the hill, and the gardens ^nd conservatones below e\feiiding to 
the sea. Although the compass of it is so great the ontside of the 
palace has nothing curious to boast of; having been built hy differ- 
ent sultans, it presents the appearance of a heap of bouses cluster- 
ing together without any manner of order. The rooms are well 
furnished in the French style, the baths entirely of white maible, 
and the fountains exceedingly rich. In one room we saw a kind of 
armory.in which are deposited apeoimeng of the weapons formerly 
in use among the Turks, and of the strange and gorgeous costumes 
of the various dignitaries and officials of the empire, which are now 
displaced by the unpicturesque and incommodious imitations of 
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L lopean costume nluch the Sultan has condemned ail his em 
].lojees to weir This collection is eitieraeij iich anl le^hzes mj 
de*i ot tlie magnificence of onental armoi I noticed quite in 
t\teisive collection of Fiench piints on the walls representing the 
1 attles of Nipoleon The gii lens anl hothouses are well flllcl 
w th race flowers and the view fiom the Seiagho window is le Uy 
perb In one ff the otuts we saw the culumn of Theodosius 

I o It fift) feet high ind of the Oonntliian order It is suim runted 
bi 1 capital ot veide int que anl it beais the loliowing insciiption 

Ji'ortt ntflictob devictos Gotho Juit befuie Ipavin^ the 'ser^gho 
we were conducted into a smiill apartment cjnta ning the archives 
of the country anl the likenesses of ill the suit lua on a m ip The 
bedstead of Constantme ornamented with precious at nea was also 
exhibited in a loom thit contained a laige njintel jiece covered all 
over witli gems of the lai^st and raiest quality 

We next visite I the Atmoiy situated neai the '^i a^lio m a build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Gicek Church It contairs i vety 
large stand of arms and min^ cunous implements of mrtire. 
Adjoining the Aimory it. a smoil collection of antiques some of 
which are veiy mteicsting From this building we repaiied (« the 
great mosque of Sinta Sophia, which is without question the most 
magnificent building m the East It is the old Constantmople 
cathedral, de heated to the Eterni,! Wisdom t e to the Setond 
Divine Person assooiited even by feolomon mth Jehovah in the 
creation of the world The fate ot th s ill latrious monument ot the 
new Greek architecture dnnng the last fitteen hundred years, from 
its first construction down to the present time, is replete with inter- 
est to every one acquainted with the history of Constantinople. 

" The building was completed by Justinian, who drove on Christ- 
maa-eve, in the yeai' 538, with four horses, from the palace above tlie 
Augiistion to the church, slaughtered 1,000 oxen, 1,000 sheep, 600 
deer, 1,000 pigs, 10,000 cocks and hens, and duiing the three 
Tiours 30,000 measures of corn were distilbuted among the poor." 
Accompanied by the patriarch Eutychius, he entered the church, 
and then ran alone froin the entrance of the halls to the.pulpit, 
where with outstrelehed arms he cried : " God be pt-aised, who hath 
esteemed me worthy to complete such a work, Solomon, I have sur- 
passed theet" After the distribution of the corn by the magist«r, 
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State^us, three htmdred weight of gold wag divided a,mong tlie 
people. St. Sophia is in the form of a Greek cross, of which the 
upper ead, where stood the altar, is turned towards the east, the 
lower end towards the west, and the two sides towards the north and 
south. The east side is towards the square of the Seraglio (a part 
of the ancient Augustion). The south side is towards the walls of 
the Seraglio, extending opposite to them. Three of the sides ai'e 
surrounded, by vaulted colonnades, covered with cupolas. I was 
somewhat disappointed with the external appearaaca of this mosque, 
but the interior realized all my expectations. 

From Santa Sophia we visited the mosque of Sultan Acbmed, 
which also occupies a part of the Hippodrome, and is not oulj the 
chief of all the mosques, but it is the only one in the whole Otto- 
man empire which baa six minarets, i. e., two more than Aja Sofia, 
the Suleiinange, and even the mosque of the sacred house at Mecca. 
The most remai'kable feature in this mosque is the four enormous 
columns, whose thickness bears no propoi'tioa to their Height, and 
each of which, is divided into three parts. Tfie circumference of 
each measures thirty-six yards. They support the dome, and lise 
outside at its four sides, like so many small towers. The cupola of 
tlie great dome is surrounded by four half cupolas, each of which is 
joined by two entirely round cupolas, which form, exactly behind 
the four- pillai-s, the four comers of the mosque, which, therefore, 
appears on the oulside to be comJMjsed of nine cupolas. The floor 
of the mosque is covered with a magnificent Turkish carpet, and 
Korans of every fonii, and in flie most beautiful writing, lie on 
gilded altars inlaid with mother-of-pearl. None of the mosques is 
so rich in valuables of every kind, which are here partly preserved, 
■ pai'tly suspended on the wreath of' tlie lamps, and in the mosque 
itseK Its founder, Sultan Acliined the Firet, one of the most pious 
princes of the Ottoman empire, richly ^endowed this his favont* 
woik, and his example was followed by tlie nobility. 

The Hippodrome was at one lime rich in monuments, but now 
only three remain in the Atmeidan, viz. : The obelisk of gi'anite, or 
Thebaic stone, which was set up a second time by the Emperor 
TheodosiuB, is a four-cornered pyramid, of one single piece, about 
fifty feet high, terminating in a point, and covered wifb hieroglyphics, 
now unintelligible. Close to this is another monument with four 
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faces, built with different pieces of marble ; the top of it hia feUen, 
and the rest cannot long continue. This obelisk was covered over 
with brazen plates, as is apparent from the holes made to receive the 
pegs that fastened them to the xnarble. The plates were certainly 
set off with bas-reliefs and other ornaments, for the inscription at 
the bottom speaks of it as a work altogether marvellous. Between 
the two columns is another brazen column, formed of three serpents, 
turned spirally like a roll of tobacco ; its size diminishes gradually 
from the base as far as the necks of the serpents, and their heads, 
spreading on the sides like a tripod, compose a kind of capital. The 
heads have all been desti'oyed, and nothing remains of the brazen 
column but the lower parts. It is said to be of the very earliest date, 
supjiosed to have been brought from Delphi, where it served to bear 
up that femoiiB golden tiipod which the Greeks after the battle of 
Plateie found in the camp of Mardonius. 

From this interesting spot we went to tJie mosque of Suleiman 
the Magnificent, one of the most glorious monuments of Ottoman 
architecture, built under the greatest of the Ottoman Sultans, in a 
style of grandeur worthy of the splendor of his reign, by Sinara, in 
1550, finished in 1555. The plan of this mosque is according to its 
divisions exactly the same aa that of all the fourteen great mosques, 
and apparently built entirely after the pattern of Bt. Sophia, but 
with the view to surpass it. As regards the regularity of the plan, 
the perfection of the individual parts, and the harmony of the 
whole, I give preference to this mosque. 

Tired of taking off our shoes, and hearing the Eoi-an read to the 
people, wa concluded we had seen enough of mosques, and went to 
the tomb of Sultan Mahmoud and his femily, which is built of tiie 
purest marble, and fitted np in the most exUiavagant manner. Tbe 
fombs in the interior are covered with biack, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, on the top of which are a number of cashmere shawls of great 
value. Diamond and pearl work are to be seen in great profusion, 
aad the stands containing the Koran are really elegant. 

At the tomb we procured horses and rode to the Seven Towers, 
called Jedi Kouli, an isolated building at the west angle of the city, 
where the walls which cross the promontory connect the sea of 
Marmora, Few things in this city interested me more than my 
walk ai'ound the imperial castle, once a state prison, and the same 
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whici procured for Constantinople the proud name of t!ie "well- 
defended city." Time has laid his mining hand upon it, and the 
whole fabric is in a stat« of dilapidation. Three of the towers have 
nearly disappeared, and those remaining are two hundred feet high. 
Posing the Cannon Gate, through which Mohammed II. made his 
triumphant entree into the Chrialian city, we were conducted to the 
cemetery in which the scvoaty thousand Janissaries were buried. 
The fatal mark of deati. by the bowatring is conspicuous on the 
tombs, as a warning to rebels that they cannot elude the vengeance 
of the Porte. 

The following day we procured a caiqiie and rowed up to the 
Sweet Waters, situated at the extreme point of the Golden Horn. 
The place derives its name from a number of springs, Whose wafers 
are supposed to be sweeter probably than other springs. In fair 
weather this is one of the moat beautiful excursions in the world. 
The Sultan and his harem resort here every Fiiday, and a great con- 
course of Turkish ladiea and gentlemen to meet them. This was 
the only opportunity that we had of seeing the Sultan's ^e(s, and the 
black eunuchs who attended them were so cautious that we only 
caught an occasional. glimpse — enough however to convince us that 
we could select a much better harem in the Uuited States, if our 
laws were not so binding on the subject. 

No one leaves Constantinople without making an excursion on 
the Bosphorus to the dark and stormy Euxine. English and Turk- 
ish steamer's run in competition, and those Hving at the various vil- 
lages along the European and Asiatic shores, have every aooonimo- 
dation, and transact their business in the city with as much facility 
as those living here. To describe the beauties of the Bosphoms to 
a distant reader' would be beyond the power of the most gifted, 
exceed the beauty ofthe scenery along its banks. 

" The European ivith the Asian eliora 
Sprinkled with palneee ; the ocean stream, 
Hare and thara BtuJtied with a eaventy-four, 
Sophia's cupola with golden gleam; 
The cypress groves; Olympus high and hoar; 
The twelve isles, and more tlian I ooiild di-eam. 
Far less describe, preEcnt the very view 
Which cliarm'd the chaiming Mary Montagu." 
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Either side is lined with the magnificent palaces of the various 
Suitans, numerous villages, and eountiy seats of the foreign amhas- 
siidors. We remained one night at Buyukdere to enjoy the scenery 
by moon-light, and partake of an excellent fish supper prepared by 
our esteemed Consul, Mr. Brown. The next morning we visited oui 
accomplished Minister, Mr. Marsh, who lives at the beautiful village 
of Terepiee. He is a ripe scholar, well acquainted with the Turkish 
language aad history, and every way fitted to represent the interests 
of his country. 

This is my last communication from the capital of the Orient. I 
never expect to see it ^ain aa I now see it. In a short time the 
power of the Sultan must give way, the chai'aoter of his people 
change, and the glory of the Ottoman empire be submerged by the 
Rushinff people. 



Euioa and LooelltieB— Bscni-Bions— King Olho i 
Eliialwai of Crete— The Count's Baughter 

IIavinu remained sufficiently long 
and enjoy all its wonders and peculiarities, we embarked on the 
same steamer that brought us, for the island of Syra, touching again 
at Smyrna and Seio, In addition to the party of Americans who 
accompanied us from Syria, we had Mr, Robert J. Moms and lady, 
of Philadelphia, and the widow Atkinson, of Dresden, Mr, Morris 
was oiir late OhargS d' Affaires at Naples, and acquired quite as much 
reputation for diplomacy as his wife for beauty and accomplishment. 
The widow is a woman of extraordinary intelligence, and spealcs 
fluently several languages. She travelled alone, and was then en 
route to the Holy Land and Egypt. I gave her some notes on the 
East, which I hope proved of service to her in her lonely wander- 
ings. 

On the Tnorning of the third day we cast anchor in the harbor of 
Syra, which is one of the most important pointe in Greece. The 
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Austrian Lloyd steamers stop there, snd passengers from the East 
are requii-ed to perform quarantine oa the boat for twenty-four 
hours, which is far preferable to being cooped up in a filthy laza- 
retto. With books to read, pleasant company and fine scenery, we 
passed our time delightfiiUy. Sjra (anciently called Sjros) is a 
flourishing -commercial town, and contsuns a population of f 
thousaM-d. Its prosperity began with the reYolution, when r 
from all other parts found protection there, and built temporary 
hovels on the searshore. It next acquired importance as the stopping 
place of the Austrian aad French steamera. Soon after our quaran- 
tine expired, we moved our luggage on a small steamer that. runs to 
the Pirteua, and went on shore to get breakfast at one of the hotels. 
Here we met 0. L. M. Evangelides, our Consul. He is a Greek who 
received his education at Columbia College, New- York, and is now 
the head of a large and flourisHng school. He is an energetic man, 
and seems to have the cause of Greece dearer to bis heart than any 
of his fejlow-conntrymen that I have yet seen. We visited his 
school, were presented to his family, and received with the greatest 
hospitality. Among the pupils we saw a nephew of the celebrated 
Marco Bozzaris, who figured so conspicuously in the late war. The 
little boy is about fourteen years of age, and evidently possesses a 
gi-eat deal of character. He had just made his appearance in the 
school after an absence of three days on the island, having fled 
heoausd his teacher punished hini for some misconduct. He gave 
me his signature in the English aiid Greek languages, and wished 
me a safe return to my native land, Mr. Evangelides accompanied 
us through the town, and also to the old fountain at which the 
nymphs of the island assembled in the earliest ages. It exists ia its 
original state, and is,. as formerly, the rendezvous of love and gal- 
lantly, of gossip and taJe-felhng. It is near the town, and the most 
limpid water gushes fi'om the rock. The inhabitants preserve a 
tradition, that the pilgrims of old, oa their way to Delos, resorted 
hither for purification, and it is still regarded by them with a degree 
of religious veneration. The islands of Andros, Tinos, Deios, and 
Pares, are all situated in sight of -9yra. The latter is celebrated for 
the extent and beauty of its marble quanies. The monument just 
completed in the Hotel des Invalides in Paris over the remains of 
the immortal Napoleon, was carried from the island of Pares, and a 
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block is now being prepared for the monument at "Washington. 
While in the harboi- we visited a war frigate belonging to Gtraece, 
and eommani^ed by aa old veteran of the Revolution. When ho 
ascertained that W6' were Americans, his heart seemed to open 
towarcls ns ; the vessel was exhibited in all its parts, and the birth- 
day of the old man was honored with a heart-felt toast in good 
Samian wine. 
We arrived at Pirans in the night, and the following morning 
. we drove over an excellent turnpike road on the Plain of Attica to 
the Hotel d'Oi'ient in Athens- It is ijnneeeasai'y for me (o describe 
the feeling that agitated my bosom when I entered the gateway of 
tliis renowned city. They were the same that I experienced when 
I stood upon the summit of the Capitol at ancient Rome, and 
when I knelt at the tomb of our Saviour in Jerusalem. I am in 
Athens! ^^Atkence! Atkmce /" . Oh I what a flood of memories 
rush upon the mind at the hare mention of her name ! 

"Son of tha morning, rise, approach you here I 
Come — but molest not yon dafenealesB urn ; 
Look on this spot — 0. nation's aepnlelife. 
Abode of gods, whose shrines no longar burn." 

Modern Athens is a beautiful and Sourishiug little city, contain- 
ing a population of about tlihty thousand, and retaining, in many 
respects, the charaefer of its ancient predecessor. The manners and 
customs of the Greeks have not undergone so great a change as in 
other oountriea. Their dress and mode of living, as far as they are 
able coirespond pietty much with those of their ancestors We did 
not ccme here, hjwever, to see modem improvements, but to gaze 
with our own e^es upon the remains of objects that ha^e attracted 
the admiration ot the world for ages. 

Ha\mg piocured comfortable quarters, we proceeded, with i 
Greek for our guide, down the main street of the modem citj in 
the duection of the Acropolis, the great centie of ancient Athens 
The fir^t antique that attracted onr attention wis a small circular 
bmJdmg of miible called the Tower of the Winds, or the water 
clock of Aniioni ua Oyrrhestes. It was erected to mdicate the 
qiiaitei fi 3m whence tlie wind blew, the hour of the diy b> the "iun 
when the we'^thei was clear, and by water when it was doudy 'iha 
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form of the tower is an octagon. Each of the eight aidea faoes the 
direction of one of the eight wi nds into which the Athenian compass 
was divided ; and h.oth tbe name and the ideal form of that wind is. 
sculptured oa the side which faces its direction. It thua served to 
the winds themselves as a loarhle mirror. The tow:er and bas-relief 
figures are nearly perfect. Near the tower on the right is the Gate 
of the Agorie, or new market place, which conaists of four Anted 
Doric pillars, supporting a pediment, near which stands Adrian's 
market tariff, as legible, and neai'ly as perfect as on the day it was 
plaeed there. Proceeding a little up the hill, we came to a place 
where some men were exeavaling the dirt from the buried rains 
supposed to be the place of the Assembly of the Three Hundred, 
Broken columns, large blocks of marble, pieces of statuary, and a 
number of other relics have been found, showing that it was once a 
place of considerable magnitude and importance. Having a permit 
to enter the Acropolis, and being anxious to see its wondei's, we 
hurried up the sleep ascent,, and entered tbe gate leading to the 
celebrated fortress. The summit of the hill is inclosed by a rade 
wall, forming a circuit of 2,330 yards, and built on the edge of the 
perpendicular rock, which rises oiie hundred and fifty feet abote the 
plain. The upper part of tbe walls are the works of the Venetians 
and Turks. Some parts are of exti-eme antiquity, others are generally 
"attjibuted to Oymon and to Themistocles, The area, inclosed is 
about fifteen hundred feet in length, while its greatest breadth is 
only five hundred feet. 

The propylseon first attracted my attention after entering the 
walls. In" ite present state it offers a front of six marble columns, 
of the Doric order, aad two win^ with friezes, entablatures, etc. It 
is of considerable depth, with a similar portico on the other or 
ianer side. Numerous fragments of statuary, inscriptions, etc., 
arc collected here for exhibition. On the right of the flight of steps 
leading into, tfae propylseon is the little temple of Victory, apteros, 
or without wings. "The history of this temple is curious. It was 
mentioned by Pausaniaa, and seen by Wheler and Spohn as late as 
1681, since which period no traveller had been able to discover a 
trace of it. At length, in some works cai'ried on by the present, 
goyemment, to clear the approaches of the Acropolis to their proper 
level, a Turkish battery, which stood in front of the propyteon, 
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was removed, and in doing so, fragments of pillars and other ornar 
mental architectures were discovered in great quantities; and, by and 
Ijy, the floor of an ancieiit teiople, which, of course, was immediately 
recognised as that mentioned by Pausanias." The fragments were 
collected and the temple re-construct^d without deviation from the 
original foundations. Four pieces of the frieze ai'e in the British 
Museum, The temple itself consists of tJie two porticoes, each of 
four fluted louie columns, connected by a cella of solid masonry. 
The dimensions are veiy small, being not above twenty feet long, 
and not so much iu height ; but the proportions are so pleasing, 
and its situation on the rock, from whence jEgeus is said to have 
thrown himself, is so striking, that it is upon the whole a very beau- 
tiful object, and an admirable introduetJon to the majesty of the 
Parthenon, one of the fii'st ruins on the most renowned site in the 
known world — hallowed by the noblest recollections that can stim- 
ulate tbe human heart. 

The site of the Parthenon is the highest point in the city. It is 
also tlie centre of the Acropolis, as the Acropolis was of Athens. It 
was built during the administration of Pericles, of white marble, 
from Mount Pentelious. It is not my intention to enter minutely 
into a description of the localities and ruins of this city, because ao 
many have preceded me, stored with all neoessaiy knowledge, ripe 
in taste and sound in judgment, who have devoted to them all the 
time and wseareh necessary to convey an accurate idea to distant 
readers, that I feel disposed to take only a cursoiy view, particularly 
of the ruined temple of Minerva, which is I'egai'ded as the noblest 
monument of architectural genius which the world ever saw. It 
consisted of a cell, surrounded by a peristyle, which had eight Doric 
columns in the fronts, and seventeen in the sides. The columns are 
two feet six inches in diameter, and thirty-four feet in height, stand- 
ing on a pavement elevated several feet from the ground. The 
height of the structure was sixty-five feet Within the peiistyle, .it 
both ends, was a range of six columns, Ave and a half feet in diame- 
ter, forming a vestibule to the door of the cell ; there waa an ast«nf 
of two steps fixim the peristyle into tliese vestibules. The cell was 
sixty-two and a half feet broad, and dirided into two unequal cham- 
bers, the western of which was foily-three feet long. The ceiling 
of the former was supported by four columns, and that of the latter 
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by fifteen columns. The whole dinienaiona of the temple were two 
huudred and twenty-eigM feet long, and one huudi'ed feet broad, 
" The frieze on the exterior of the cell and its two veatjbulea repre- 
senled the procession to the Parthenon, on the grand quinquennial 
festival of lie Panathenea." The only part of the wort now attaeh- 
ad to tile temple, is that above the western vestibule. A great part 
of it is nort in the Biitish Museum. " la the frieze of the peristyle 
there were ninety-two metopes, fourteen in each front, and thiity- 
two on each flank of the temple. The whole edifice within and 
without was adorned with the most splendid works of art, by the 
first sculptcra in Greece, and Phidias himself wrought the celebra- 
ted statue of the goddess of ivory and gold. The Emperor Hadrian 
beautified and repaired the Parthenon; but in 1687 the roof was 
destroyed by a bomb fired from the Venetiau army under Morosini, 
which fell upon a part then used for a powder magazine." 

Near the Parthenon, on the side of the hill facing the modern 
city, stand the ruins of the Erectheum, the temple of Minerva Polias, 
occupying the . site of the sacred olive tree, produced by Minerva 
from tbe earth in her contest with. Neptune for the soil of Attica, 
The cella is about ninety feet long, standing from east to west, inter- 
sected at its west end by an irregular ti'ansept; and at each of the 
three extremitiea thus formed a portico. The southern portico is 
supported by caryatides. The ArchEeologioal Society of Athens have 
restored several parts of the structure. 

On the south-west side of the Acropolis our guide pointed out 
some remains of the theatre of Herodes Atticus, wIm called it the 
Odeum of Ke^lia, in honor of his wife. Close to this is the site of 
the theatre of Bacchus, or the Dionysiac theati'e. It was built five 
hundred years before Chnst, and but little remains to show, the form 
or character of the building. The temple of Bacchus, a cavern at 
the summit of the theatre in the rock of the Acropolis, was converted 
by Thaayllus, the victorious choregus, into a small temple, on the 
entablature of which was the statue of Bacchus, which is now in the 
British Museum. It was placed just before two columns formed 
with triangular capitals to support tripods, which still exist. 

The Stadium of Athens was on the south, side of the Dissus, not 
far from the Aci'opolis. A. sloping hank rims parallel with the liver, 
and in this slope a semicircular hollow, facing the north, has been 
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scooped out of the soil, at right angles to the river. The shelving 
margins were once cased with seats of white marble — it is now a 
long and |;rasa-gr<)wn hollow, retiring into the hilfeide. 

Between this and the town we passed under the Arch of Hadrian, 
which stood between the two divisions of the ancient eity. On the 
noi'th-west side of .the arch is the inscription, "This is Afheus, the 
anuient city of Theseus," and on the south-east side, "This is {the 
Athens) of Hadrian, and not the city of Theseus." That is to say, 
that Hadrianopolis was on the south-east side of the gate, and the 
Thesean city on the north-west side. Between this arch, which is 
quite perfect, and the lUssus stands the column of the Olympium, 
or Tempie of Jupiter Olympus, the largest temple of Athena. , It 
was comnienced by Pisistratus, 530 years B. C, and completed by 
Hadrian, A. D. Ii5. All that now remans of this wonderful tem- 
ple are sixteen Corinthian columns, ax and a half feet in diameter, 
above sixty feet high, on an artificial platform supported by a wall — 
the lemims ot which show that the entire circuit must have been 
twenty three bundled feet. The temple consists. of a cell surrounded 
hj a penstvle, whu h had two columns in front and twenty at the 

Ihe L^ntem of Demostlicnes, now surrounded by the houses of 
tbi modem city, is the on!y remaining relic of a series of temples 
called the street of Tiipods, from the circumstance of these temples 
being surmounted by tripods gained by the Choragi in the neigh- 
boring theatre of Bacchus. It is considered one of the most beauti- 
ful monumenls of antiquity, and the capitals ai'e most elegant 
specimens of the Corinthian order^ refined by Attic taate. 

The temple of Theseus is the last of the great monuments now 
remaining, but the first which attracted our attention When we first 
entered the city. " It was built thirty years before the Paithenon, 
406 B. C, a few years after the battle of Salamis, by Cymon, son of 
Miltiades," It is a small but exquisite specimen of the Doric order, 
buiil of Pentelican marble, centuries of exposure to the air giving it 
a yellowish tint, which softens the brilliancy of the white. The 
roof of the cell of the Theseum is modern. It is now used for the 
Museum of Athens, and is filled with statues, fr^ments, and inscrip- 
tions. Three Englishmen were buried within the temple while the 
Turks had pcfssesdon of the country. 
14* 
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Not fai' froBi the temple is thesloping stone, down whicii the 
Grecian, dames used to slide on their bucks aa an antidote against 
sterility. The rock is perfectly sleek from constant use, and a num- 
ber of little girls wei'e following the example of theii- ancestoi's. 
Near this is the Pnyx, or hill where the meetings of the people were 
held, and where the most important questions of peace or war were 
decided. The remains are upon a platfoini, on a rocky height, to 
the west of the Musenm Hill, and to the south-west of the Areopagus. 
It is fronted with blocks of stone of great size. The atone pulpit, 
called the Bemd, is an elevation lite an altar, where the orators 
harangued the people. This, with the steps leading to it, and the 
seats beneath it, are hewn out df the solid rock, and are in perfect 
presentation. Its area' is more than twelve thousand square yards. 
Between the Pnyx and the Museum Hill is a place hewn out-of the 
solid rock, called the tomb of Socrates — now filled with filth. At 
the base of the Museum Hill are four small dungeons, called the 
prisons of Socrates. That in which Socrates is said to have been 
confined, and to have drank the poisonous cup, had its entrance from 
above. A few steps were cut in the rock, whence a ladder was let 

The Hill of the Museum, where Huaaeus is said to have sung, and, 
dying of old. age, to have been buried, is nearly as high as the Acro- 
polis. It Elands south-west of the city. On the summit are the 
ruins of the monument of Philopappus. It is of the Roman architec- 
twe, and much defaced. 

Fi'oin the Hill of the Museum we ascended the. Areopagus, or 
Hill of Mars, so called from the fact that Mars was the first who sat 
in judgment upon it. " Here the Areopagitea, distinguished alike 
for their character, rank, and. ofiicial dignity, sat as judges on a 
rocky hiil in the open air, and in the dark, that the judges might 
not be influenced by seeing and knowing the accuser and the 
accused. Here Orestes was tried for matricide, and Socrates for 
theism. Here, too, the Apostle Paul delivered his magmflcent ad- 
dress to the Athenian people," 

From the Areopagus we walked out to the olive grove of Aea- 
demia, close below the hill of Colonos, and about half a mile from 
the city. It is still known by the same name as it Was in Plato's 
time, and is now a garden of roses — a fit place even for the modern 
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student to repaii' for repose. A small monumeijit stjinds on the sum- 
mit of Oolonos to the memory of a German who died in Athens. 
From this ol^aic retreat we returned to our hotel, and enjoyed the 
sweet strains of martial music in the public grounds. King OtLo 
iind the Queen were present, aud we had the pleasure of seeing them 
ou horseback, their favorite amusement. 

The following day, Messrs. Delano, Shaip, Lynde, Johnstone, and 
myself started for the field of Marathon — an excursion of Um hojits. 
We went ia a carriage as fai' aa the village of Kevisia, where we had 
horses to meet us. The road to Marathon passes tlirough a hilly, 
ban-en, and unintaresting country. We approached the broad plain 
from. Vrana, where we had an excellent view of Negropont, the sea, 
and the entire plain of Maratton. While gazing on this renowned 
spot, I was strongly reminded of my Greek Professor in the Nash- 
ville University, who endeavored to impress upon the class the dates 
of the two great battles of Marathon and Salamis. Every day the 
question was asked, and we invariably missed. At last we wrote 
them on the wall of the recitation room, where they can be seen, 
probably, to this day. 

I little thought at that time that it would ever be my privilege to 
rove over a country hallowed by so many early associations. But 
here I am, and if Mv. C. should ever ask me again about the field of 
Marathon, I will take as much pleasure in describing it to him, •ii 
he did in impressing the dates. The mounds where the Persians, 
Athenians, and Miltiades were buried are still plwnly visible Shirp 
and myself had a race from Vrana f« the tomb of the Athenians, 
His horse fell just before reaching the mound, and I won the cham 
pagne. The plain is very exiensive, completely hemmed m on all 
sides by mountains, except the ocean side, and beautifully oultn ated 
" The mountoinB lool; on Marathon — 
And MurathoQ loaks on the sea; 

And musing there an hour.alone, 
I dreamed th^t Greece might etill be free , 

For stimding on the Persians' grave, 

I could not deem myeelt a alave." 

The same party visited Mount Penteliciis the next day. . It is 
situated ten miles from Athens, and is 3,S00 feet above the level of 
the sea. , The road as far as the ha»& of the mountain is very fine, 
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and even the ascent is good, and not at all difficult. I'he marble is 
beautifully white, and the piincipal quavry now worked half-way up 
the mountain. There are several others in different parts, all bear- 
ing marks of the work of the ancient Athenians. There is a grotto 
here, onoe lised for a <ihape] ; the altar and figures of our Saviour 
are still to be seen. The view from Penfelicus is very astensive, 
embracing the field of Marathon, Athens, the Acropolis of Corinth, 
Salamis, Negropont, and Parnassus. While we were on the moun- 
tain, a Flinch war steamer was practising in the little harbor where 
the great battle of Salamis was fought The smoke aad fire of the 
guns could be seen distinctly, but we could not hear the report. As 
I stood gazing with my glass at the livid flames issuing from her 
guns, I was forcibly reminded of that celebrated engagement, the 
history of which I used to dwell upim with wonder and admiration 
in my school-boy days. 

jReturning to the city very rapidly, we ascended Mount Lycabet- 
tus, situated in the suburbs, and crowned with the small church of 
St. Q-eorge. It is higher than the Acropolis, and furuishes decidedly 
the heat view of the plain, and tie peculiai'ities of the physical form 
which distinguish Athens so remarkably from ail other places. 

Having somewhat a taste for polities, I freq^uently attended the 
sitting of the Greek Parliament. The building is quite plain, but 
sufficiently large and good te answer all purposes. In the lower 
House the walls are filled with the names of those who distinguished 
themselves in the late Revolution. I noticed ia fie collection the 
. names of Lord Byron, Marco Boazaris, etc. A member occupied the 
tribune when we were tbere last, who spoke in a strain of eloquence 
that ia rarely heard in modern times. He spoke in an ardent and 
enthusiastic manner, reminding me forcibly of the orations of 
Demosthenes and the orators who harangued the Senate when 
Greece vias in tbe zenith of her glory. Most of the inembers were 
dressed in their national costume, which I admire exceedingly, and 
sat with their fee on in the same manner as in the English Parlia- 
ment. The Senate is a very small body, compared with the House, 
and the members are mostly old men who have distinguisted them- 
selves in the cause of their country. The people of Greece have 
very little confidence in the honesty of their representatives, and 
seem to regard King Otho as a young mau of very little capacity. 
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While in Alliens we were invited to a party at the Pirseus, given 
by the Rev. Dr. Buei, an American laiBsioiiary, where we met the 
two daughters of t!ie celebrated Marco Bozzaris, and the Maid of 
Athens, now Mi's. Blaclc. The young ladies were dressed in the 
Greek fashion; conversed flneutly in. English; and are everyway . 
fit representatives of the great Suliote chief. The readers of Byi-on 
will be shocked f« learn that the Maid of Athens united her fortunes 
with an English policeman named Black, and is now the. mother of 
a whole host of little Blaeks. This is what you might term a step 
from the sublime to the ndiculous ; bnt when she infoiTned me that 
Byron was in love with her mother and dedicated his poetiy to her 
when but a child, it palliated, in some measure, my disappointment, 
and I excused her for propagating tha Black i-ace. 

The next day we visited the American missionary school, estab- 
lished hy the Eev. Messre. Hill and Robinson, in 1830. They went 
as the agents of the Episcopal Missionary Society, and have suc- 
ceeded in building up a school that would reflect credit upon any 
country. This is certainly an ever-changing world. Athens was 
once the great centre of learning and the fine ai'ts. Here Socrates 
and Plato and Aristotle taught, and Cicero went to study; and 
young America is paying back the debt which the world owes to 
.tlie mother of science. From the school-room we repaired to Mr. 
Hill's residence, where we had the pleasure of meeting a number of 
American and English families, several old Greek Senators and their 
daughters, beades a number of strangers fiom different countiies. 
Among the guests was the daughter of a Swedish Count, who mar- 
ried an Athenian woman. This young lady was just sweet siirteen, 
. and ivithout exception the most beautiful and fascinating creature 
that my eyes ever rested upon. Her form and features were Grecian, 
with thti fair complexion and vivacity of the Swede. She spoke six 
languages with great fluency, and was just making her dibul in 
society. I fell desperately in love of coarse — and what was a little 
strange, my friend Johnstone, of South Carolina,' found himself in 
the same interesting situation. I had experienced the feeling before, 
and wondered to myself how I ever became so deeply enamored 
with a creature so difi'erent in every respect from the Count's daugh- 
ter. Johnstone, however, seemed bo earnest in his attentions that I 
yielded the field . to him, and passed most of the evening with the 
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adopted daughter of Mr. Hill, called Elizabeth, of Crete, who is not 
quite so beautifiil in peiBon, hut in point of intellect and qualities of 
fie heart, she has no superior. Hereafter, when I thinlc of the classic 
city, the images of tliese two bright creatures will come vividly 
before me, and I will long to he once more m Greece. 



LETTER EIFTY-FIVE. 

Adieu loAUiena— Tomb of ThemlBtoclea— lalanda of Egina, Hjdra, and SpBaaia.— Gulf of 

AgiIesablt to aiTangement, a large party of English and American 
travellers assembled at the Pirieus to embark for the Morea. The 
morning sun was shining most beautifully, shedding a lialo of light 
over the marble ruins of the Acropolis, and presenting to tlie eye a 
picture of rare sublimity. As we moved over the plain of Attica, I 
stood up in the carriage and watched the dear old Athens, with the 
same feelings that agitata tlie iovei''s bosom when be bids good-by 
to the idol of his heart Farewell, mothei of Science, farewell ! 
My eyes will never look upon your f«mples agam, but the image of 
the mind will endure for ever. 

Soon after leaving the PirEeua we saw the molelieads to w hicb the 
ancients attached a chain to prevent the entr'ince of hostile ships, and 
also the remains of the tomb of Themistooles, near the water s edge, 
and in sight of the scene of hi? glory. The foundations of the wall 
built by Themistooles are stil! visible. 

About 1.wenty miles from the Pineus is the beautiiul island of 
I^na. We ran close U> it, and had a fine view of the remains of 
the temple of Jupiter Panhellenius, situated sis. miles distant from 
the port. 

The next island of importance was that of Hydra. One of the 
Bondouri family was on board, and gave me a very interesting account 
of the history of this island. It is extremely barren, but the inhabi- 
tants by industry and skill in navigation have built up a town at 
once beautiful and flourishing. View it on a summer's eveiiing by 
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mooulight, and it is one of the most magnificent scenes imaginable. 
The white housea hanging in the fonn of an amphitheatre upon 
a steep mountain, then appear like a maaa of snow ; ani) the lights 
spai-kling in the distanise fi'om the open windows " show like stars 
of gold on a silver ground." The glorious share that this little island 
has taken in the regeneration of Greece has brought it conspicu- 
ously into notice, and to the latest posterity the brave Hydriotes 
will live the watchword of freedom. 

Passing hetween the island of Spezzia and the Morea, we entered 
the deep and beautiful gulf of Nauplia to the town of the same 
name. Most of our party remained all night on the steamer ; but 
Johnstone and myself went to a hotel in prefetence. As soon as our 
luggage was deposited, we took a walk up to the fortress of the 
Palamede, situated on a lofty and precipitous rook, seven hundred 
and fifty feet above the level of the sea. It is inaccessible on all 
sides, except at one point to the east, where it is connected with a 
range of barren, rocky hills, and was sumamed the Gibraltar of 
Greece. The view ftom the fortress is surpassingly beautiful — 
embracing the plmns of Argos, Mycense, and the distant mounteiua 
of Sparta. The second fortress, that of Itch Kah, is built on a pen- 
insular rook, rising above the town, at the foot of the Palamede. 
The siimmit is encompassed by walls, whose foundations are the only 
traces of antiquity in the immediate vicinity. Numerous batteries 
protect it on all sides. The Venetians attempted to make it an 
island, by cutting through the rock and letting the sea flow round 
it, in which they partially auooeeded. Nauplia was for a time the 
capital of Greece, and improved rapidly during the stay of the 
Regency, but as soon aa the Court was moved to Athena it fell back 
to its original importance. 

Ketuvning to the hotel, (which is without exception the filthiest I 
have ever seen,) I amused myself by smoking an old pipe belon^ng 
to the landlord, watching the soldiers ia the square, and examining 
an vmg of Gen, Jackson, which waa given to the father of the 

p nt p oprietor by the captain of one of the vessels sent to Greece 
d ug Jackson's administration to fiimish the revolutionists with 
a ms Ch that we could have passed that night at the Hermitage 
a th tai State of Tennessee, instead of fighting Greek fleas at tie 
m se able locanda at Nauphal 
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Early tke next morning oui' friends who remained on the boat 
came ashore, and wo all staited together on horseback foe tte site of 
the city of Argos, now occupied by a village of tlie same name. 
Just outside the walla o? Nauplia there is a large lion cut out of the 
solid rock in the hillside, some fifteen or twenty feet from the gr cmnd. 
I learned from Mr. Boudouri that it was cut by order of the govern- 
ment to perpetuate the memory of t3ie Germans who fell in the late 
war. About half a mile further, on a slight hill m the plain, are the 
ruins of Tirynthua, or Tiryua, built for Proctus, by the Cydopians, 
architects from Lyeia, about the year 13^9 B. C. Some of the walla 
of the citadel are nearly perfect, exhil»tiag the best specimens of 
the militaij architecture of the heroic ages, being generally twenty- 
five feet thick. Proceeding rapidly over a fine turnpike road, we soon 
reached the village of Ai^;03, seven miles from Nauplia. As this 
place possCisaes nothing of interest, I will allude only t« the historical 
localities. The Acropolis, anciently called Larissa, occupies the summit 
of a rocky hill, and still preserves, amidst the ruined masonry, some 
remains of antiquit;^. At the foot of the hill are the remains of the 
theatre. It was very large, and ihc seats that now remain in a per- 
fect state were cut out of the solid rock in the hillside. Above the 
theatre ai'e the brick remains of a temple of Veous. Some parts of 
the ancient walls of Argos are still to be seen. 

From Argos we turned our course towards the Gulf .of Lcpanto, 
Before entering the mountain pass, we left the road at the village of 
Ki'abata, to examine the ruins of Mycenre, once the capital of Aga- 
memnon, built by Perseus 1300 B. C, and destroyed by the Aleves, 
after the Persian war, 466 B. 0. Near the citadel our guide pointed 
out the Spelia, or Treasury of Athens, commonly called the tomb of 
Agamemnon. The building was constructed under the slope of the 
hill towards the Rema, or ravine of the torrent. It is an immense 
subterranean dome, nearly in a perfect state, and of curious work- 
manship. It consists of two chambers ; the diameter of the dome 
of the first is forty-seven feet six inches, the height fifty feet. The 
inner chamber, which is rudely excavated in the rock with an arch- 
shaped roof, , connects with the main apartment by a small "door. 
Above the entrance of the door of the first chamber is a triangular 
window, and the entrance itself is roofed by a single slab of stone, 
nine yards long and nearly six wide. An old Greek was sitting 
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down at the door, attending his &heep and goats which were in pos- 
session of the tomh Cios'.mg a deeji ravine, we soon reached the 
walls of Myeenje, and enteied the capital of Agamemnon tirough 
tlie gi'eat gate at the noith-west end of the town. This gate is the 
most perfect of all the remams. It is approached, hy a passage fifty 
feet long and thirty wide, formed by two immense walls. The gate 
is ten feet in height, and in the lintel aie marks of bolts and hinges, 
and the pavement contains nifa caused by chariot wheels. The 
width of the top of (he dooi is nme and a half feet It was fonned 
of two massive uprights, oo^eied with a third' block fifteen feet long, 
four feet wide, and six feet seven inches high in the middle, but 
diminishing at the two ends. Upon the soffit stands a triangular 
hlock of gi'ay limestone, twelve feet long, ten feet wide, and two feet 
thick, upon the faee of which are represented in low relief two lions, 
standing on their hind legs, on each side of a round pi!lai' or altar, 
npon which they rest their fore paws; the colninn becomes broader 
towards the top, and is surmounted by a capital, formed of a row of 
circles, inclosed between two parallel fillets. This is the celebrated 
Gate of the Lions, The entire circuit of the citadel still exists, and 
in some places the walls are fifteen or twenty feet high. 

From Mycense, we "passed the ruins of the village of Phytic, 
through a deep glen or pass, guarded by soldiers, to a solitary coun- 
try house, where we stopped and partook of the old Greek's cheer. 
While here we were overtaken by Mr. "Wise and family, the English 
Minister at Athens. They were also going to Corinth, and we vol- 
unteered our services to protect the young ladies from the dangers 
of the road. 

Soon after leaving the little hamlet, we descended into a broad 
plain in the centre of which are the ruins of Nemea. The temple 
of Jupiter still retains some of its original appearance. Several 
standing columns and the broken fragments of the rest exhibit the 
plan and style of the temple. The form and decorations are Doric, 
with nearly Ionic proportions. The breadth of the temple was 
sixty-five feet, and the length more than double. At a short distance 
from the temple, are other remains of the Doric order. Traces of the 
Nemean Theatre are to be found at the foot of a hill not fiir distant. 
There is also an old fountain on the side of the hill, and the oaves 
supposed to be those of the Nemean Lion. 
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Two houra' ride from Nemea bi'Oiiglit us in sight of the Acropolia 
of Corinth and the Gulf of Lepanto, One half hour more, and we 
wera seated in a little locanda, about the size of a small log cabin 
in the West Thei-e are but few i-emains of any thing in Corinth, 
The mins of two buildings of the Roman town still exhibit, 1st. A 
large mass of brick work on the nortliem side, probably apart of 
one of the baths built by Hadrian ; 2d. An ampitheatre excavated 
in the rock, on the eastern aide of the modem town. Seven Doric 
columns, the remains of ancient Corinth, are afall erect in the centre 
of the modern town. The Acre-Con nthus is eighteen hundred feet 
high, and considered the strongest fortification in Greece. The view 
from this point is very extensive and beautiful, embracing the Acro- 
polis at Athens, Mount Parnassus, the entire gulf, besides numerous 
other places renowned in history. 

The morning after onr arrival at Coimth, we rode on horsel)ack 
to a Uttle village situat^l at the head of the gulf, where we joined a 
large pai'ty who crossed the isthmus, and embarked in a small Aus- 
tiian steamer for Patras. 



LETTER FIFTY-SIX. 



We peiformed the trip from Corinth to Patras in the night, and the 
first objects that arrested our attention in the morning were the tall 
peaks of Parnassus, St. Andrew's Church, and the town of Misso- 
longhi, where Lord Byron breathed his last. Our esptmn informed 
us that he would remain in the harbor until the afternoon, which 
gave us an opportunity of going ashore and examining the place. 
Although Patraa was the first town that sufl^red during the Revolu- 
tion, it is now one of the most flourishiog cities in the Morea, The 
new streets are wide and regular, running at right angles to each 
other, and several are built with arches. Its present prosperity is 
the result of the cultivation in the neighborhood of the dwarf vine, 
called Uva passa di, Corinto, or Currants, which renders the greater 
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part of the plain of Patraa the most valuable soil in Europe. The 
ohurch of St. Andrew is held in gi-eat veneration, as it ia supposed 
to contain the hones of the Apostle, and also the atone which tradi- 
tion connects with his martyrdooi. The eastle commands a very 
beautiful view of the yast baj, Mount Panaehaicum, the distant 
Bummifs of Zante and Cephalonia, Castle of Tornese, Mount Skopo,. 
Mountain of Acavraania and Etolia, the Straits of Rhium, etc. 

Soon fdter leaving Patras, some of our machinery gave way, and 
we were compelled to run to Zant« with one wheel. , Fortunately 
the sea was perfectly smooth, and we readied the island in safety 
in thirty-six hours. Zante^ the ancient Zacynthns, is so celebrated 
for its beauty and fertility, as to he called the ^'Ftor di Lewazte.'" 
It is sixty miles in circumference, fifteen miles from Chiarenza, in 
the Morea, and ten milea ftum Cephalonia, The population amounts 
to forty thousand persons, of whom eighteen thousand reside in the 
dty of the same name. The greater part of the island is formed by 
an extensive plain, which produces great quantities of currants. 
The town ia the largest and most flourishing of all the Ionian sea- 
ports. Its extreme breadth does not exceed three hundred yai-ds, 
but it extends along the coast for a great distance. Castle Hill, 
whicl) rises precipitously immediately behind the city, ia strongly 
fortified. The houses and streets of Zante ai'e very much after the 
feshion of the Italian cities, and some of the churches are very fine. 
When we were there it was Festa. day, and most gf the citizens, were 
in the streets enjoying themselves in various ways. Great quantities 
of mutton were i-oastcd in the same manner as we do at our bai'be- 
cues in America, and the people seemed tc eat as though they were 
unaccustomed to meat every day. 

At Zante we took the steamer Mahmoud, from Constantinople, 
and ran close tc the islands of Cephalonia and Ithiea, and the coast 
of Albania, to the city of Corfu. Here the passengers ali went 
ashore in small boats to see the celebrated fortifications. Quite aa 
amusing occurrence took place as we were leaving the steamer. A 
Genhaa, who is attached to the Austiian Legation at Constanti- 
nople, stepped into our boat with a young- girl who, the ladiea 
thought, looked rather too fast. Of coui^e they were very indig- 
nant, and one of the gentlemen of the party undertook to carry out, 
by loud words and thi-eats, what the ladies considered an insulL 1 
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thought at one time that we would have a general milee in the little 
boat, but the difficulty was adjusted on the quay. Tne Gennau 
apolo^zed, and said he did not know it was a private boat. I 
enjoyed the fun exceedingly, and felt disposed to tafee sides with 
the German, because he was alone against sis Americans. Corfu, 
tbe ancient Coreyra, is the most considerable of the Ibnian islands. 
The Lord High Commissioner and the Parliament of tJie Ionian 
Islands have their head-quarters there; and the city, from the 
number of English residents, and the garrison, looks qnite English. 
It was reaJly a treat to meet so many tliat could speak our language 
after more than a year's absence from Great ^ritmn, 

Corfu is beautifully situated near the centre of the island, on the 
shore facing the continent. It is strongly fortified, and has withstood 
many sieges. Being at the mouth of the Adriatic, it gives England, 
in conjunction with Malta and Gibraltar, tie entire command of the 
MediteiTanean. The bay is completely land-locked, surrounded on 
three aides by the island, and .on the other by the mainland, with 
only narrow exits to the north and south, not visible from the harbor 
itself. The high coast of Albania — the fortifications of the island, 
of Vido — the wtadel built on two lofty rocks extending into the sea 
— the palace of the Lord High Commissioner — the shady park filled 
with brave Highlanders, clad in their native uniform — and the dis- 
tant mountains of the continent, form a panorama of great beauty. 

Leaving Corfu, we proceeded on our way up the beautiful Adri- 
atic, close to the barren and thinly populated eoasfs of Albania and 
Dalraatia, The sea was as smooth as a miri'or, and the air so balmy 
that we passed onr time principally on the deck. The day after 
leaving Corfu was Sabbath, and we had the Episcopal service read 
in the la<lies' cabin by an English clergyman. The English,. like 
the Catholics, always carry their prayer-books when they travel, 
something that we Americans, particularly the gentlemen, usually 



We entered the small hai-bor oi Trieste eai'ly the following morn- 
ing. The captain, in compliment to Mr. Morris, our Charge d' Af- 
faires at Naples, hoisted the United States flag, and we cast anchor 
in the deep waters of the Austrian bay under the folds of the stars 
and stripes. And here let me bestow a compliment upon Austiia 
wliieh she richly deserves, and which all concede, save the English, 
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viz. : That her steamers ate the best in the Mediterranean, and }icr 
officers the moat meritorious, 

■ Trieste (Tei'geste of the Konians).ia the. moat flourishing city ia 
the Austrian dominions. It owes its prosperity to the Emperor 
Charles VI^ who, in I7l9, made it a fre^ port, and to Maria The- 
resa, who fostered it with her patronage. It has completely sup- 
planted Venice, " the city of the sea," has a population of nearly 
one hundred thousand, and engrosses nearly the entire trade of tlie 
Adriatic 

The Cm-so ia the principal business street, and will compare well 
in point' of beauty and activity with any street on the continent; 
and some of the palaces of the rich merchants built ia tlie Venetian 
style are really superb. The inhabitanls of Trieste are a motley 
race, derived from all parts of the world. The Italian language is 
principally spoken. 

This is the place of separation from friends with whom T have " 
travelled for many months in Africa and Asia. Pai'ting with those 
we regard is always painful. I never s,a.y farewell without a pang; 
but that sad word has been used so often, under eireumstances far 
more affecting, that I can give it utterance now with comparative 
complacency. Some leave for Italy's sunny clime, some for ,tlie 
snow-c!ad mountains of Swibserland, some for the gay city of Paris, 
and some for the capital of Austria. We have passed many joyous 
days together, in countries replete witli every thing calculated to 
awalcen the highest attributes of the heart and the mind ; and here- 
after, when I bring to memoiy the past, my old companions will be 
with me again. 



LETTER FIFTY-SEVEN". 



After examining the quays, streets, and cliurolies of Trieste, John- 
stone and myself started in the diligence for Laybach, the terminus 
of the Vienna railroad. From the top of the lofty hill just behind 
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Tiieste, we had an excellent view of tlie city and tie Adnatic It is 
a beautiful prospect, and as we mored slowly up the seipentme load, 
I looked mournfully upon the blue sea, and endeavored in vain to 
extend my vision to the dreamy city of Venic*. I love Venice, not 
alone for its historical aasooiations and unique beauty, but because 
some of the happiest moments of my life have beea passed in her 
palaces and on her canals. My stay there appears more like a dream 
than a reality, and if "the residue of my life could be as the time 
passed in Venice, I would not ask a better future. But away with 
such thoughts — we were in a lumbering diligence on a turnpike 
road, running through a broken and barren country, similar to that 
in the region of the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. 

About one mile fl'om the village of Adelsberg is the cavern known 
by the' name of the Grotto of Adelsberg, which is probably the 
largest subterranean passage in Europe. It is four miles in extent, 
and the formations upon the whole are more interesting than those 
of the Mammoth Cave. The chambera are not so extensive but 
better preserved, having been strictly guarded against the hand of 
the visitor, by the officers of the government The entrance is in 
the iace of a cliff below a ruined castle. Here tLe river Poik, after 
winding through the plain, sinks into the cave, and may he seen 
about one hundred and eighty yards from the entrance, by the light 
of the taper, struggling to mate its way through, the devious pas- 
sages of the deep abyss. Like the Mammoth Cave, you enter a 
small hole closed by an iron gate, leading into a long, low.gallery, to 
a vast hall one hundred feet high and more than three hundred feet 
long, called the Dam. This is the only pirt cf the civern known 
down to 1819, when a laborer working m the cave acLidentally 
broke through a screen of stalactite and discoveie 1 that this wi^ 
" but the vestibule of one of the most magnificent of ^1! th? temples 
which Nature has built for herself m the legion of the night Rude 
steps cut in the rock lead down one side of this hambet to the 
river, which is crossed by a wooden bridge and the opposite side 
is scaled in a like manner. You then pirns through a r^ge of 
chambers, varying in size, but by for the m st interesting flora the 
variety, beautifiti purity, and quantity of their stalactites and stalag 
mites. The singular shapes of some of the formitions h^i e g i en 
rise to various names apphed by the guides actording to the lil e 
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ness which they discover in them to real objects, such as the throne, 
the pulpit, the butcher's shop, the two hearts, the bell, which, 
resounds almost like metal, the curtain, a ourious ma^ about an 
inch thick, spread out in such a manner as to represent perfectly a 
piece of drapery, and beautiftiUy transparent. The last and most 
remarkable chamber is called Mount Calvary, from a collection of 
fallen rooks in the centre, incrusted and partly cemented together by 
stalaetitic matter. This chamber is very high, and the fonnations 
present a singular variety of beauty. On Whit Monday one of the 
chambers is converted into a ball-room, and the pedant lads and 
lasses assemble for miles around, and make the regions of darkness 
re-echo with sounds of mirth and music. 

Returning to the village of Adelsberg, we proceeded in the dili- 
gence to Laybach, where we took the railroad for the Emperor's 
City, passing through Gratz and a section of country remarkably 
beautiful and fertile. At the Vienna gaf« our luggage was seai'ched 
with more than ordinary care, but they failed to discover any con- 
traband articles. We profited by a previous difBculty in Lombai'dy, 
and pocketed our weapons, which the Austrians seem to have. a 
peculiar disposition to find in the possession of Ameiicans. 

We di'ove to the Erzhei'zog Karl, (Archduke Charles,) a fashion- 
able hotel situated in the old city near the Cathedral and main 
street Gi'abbin. This hotel is conducted on a magnificent scale, and 
they charge a magnificent price. So miich for bdng feshionable. 
The first question we asked of the landlord the next morning was 
suggested by the contrast between our dresa and that of our neigh- 
bors at the breakfast table. We had been out of the reach of eivili- 
'zation so long that we had faJlen far behind the fashions, and looked 
so rusty that we felt out of place, and hurried, after a hasty meal, to 
a Orabbin tailor, where we selected a wardi'obe suitable, as we 
thought, for our purposes. In two days we were eommeUfaut, and 
felt prepared to meet the gaze of the most fastidious Brummeil of 
the Erzherzog Earl. After chan^ng our garb we hardly knew each 
other, and were frequently heard to exclaim, Johnstone, is that you ! 
Yea ! Mac, is that you ! All this however was at the expense of our 
pui'se, which was well nigh empty when we took leave of the Grab- 
bin tailor, Eveiy thing is extremely dear in Vienna, much more so 
than any place we have visited. They attribute their high prices 
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to the pnper eurreucy now circulating ia Austria, valued at from 26 
to 30 per cent, leas than ailver. 

From our tailor's we proceeded to t!ie polic* office for the purpose 
of procuring permission to reside a stated time in the city, for which 
we paid one florin each. A number of quest n f an uwin itorial 
character were put to U3, all of which we an w ed w thout hesita- 
tion, having no plots or conspiracies against the Empe o t Austria. 
The ccuntry has been in a state of siege ev s n the t oubles in 
lb48 and the authorities deem it necessaij t p th . most 

ngid wnitmy over the movements and action f f ^ With- 

out getfftut under the seal of govemnient we would be liable to in- 
car^ration at any moment, and the bare mention of jail in Austria 
makes a foreigner tremble in his shoes. 

Bemg armed and equipped according to the law, we accompanied 
some tnends to the Voltsgarten, (people's garden,) which is one of 
the most frequented places of summer resort ia Vienna. Two bands 
were ^hiying when we entered, and both the best of their kind in 
aE Gsfmanv One was the Emperor's military band, and the other 
th6 hind of young Stmuss, son of the celebrated composer. I am 
not skilled in music, but somewhat of an amateur, and can safely 
say that these two bands are the best in the world. The Germans 
seem to hue a 'natura! fondness for the harmony of sweet sounds, 
an 1 they ha\ e attained a perfection in music that; no otlier people 
can arrive at. This place is resorted to' principally by females, who 
dress in their best for the pui-pose of atti'acting the attention of the 
fast men and strangers. The garden is provided with two handsome 
coffee-houses, and a good restaurant, where you can sip the delight- 
fiil beverage and enjoy the sweet strains of muMO at once. One 
portion is called Paridiesgartm, in which is a building copied with 
slight variations from the Temple of Theseus, at Athens, and con- 
tains Canova's group of Theseus killing a Centaur. Napoleon in- 
tended to deeorate the arch of the Simplon at Milan with this fine 
piece of sculpture ; but, falling into the hands of the Austrians after 
the wars, it was conveyed hither, and placed in the building con- 
structed for- its' reception. 
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Yienna Ailhin Ihe waIIb — The Olacla — CatJiedral of St- StopbeD— Capucbins — Imperial Vault 
— AikgmtlncB — Canova'8 Moniuneut— iDiperfaJ Palace — Aatjquities — Minerals— 'MHseuui 
of Naluial Bislotj— Impnrial LibrarJ— Jewel Offloa— Imperial Regalia— The Emperor's 

ITnlieb any other city in Europe, the capital of Austria is divided 
into two distinct parts, called the old and new city. The old ia 
strongly fortified with a wall and fossa that forma almost a complete 
circle, and sepwat«d from the new by a broad street and the GIa«js, 
wliiuh is beawtifully ornamented with shade trees, and constitutes 
one of the most delightful promenades about the city I propose in 
tiiis communication to confine myself eselusively to ^ leuna within 
the walls, and leave the outside objeeta for another letter 

The first place of interest to the stranger is the Cathe \ti\ of ?t 
Stephen, from tiie summit of which, is furnished an e^cellpnt view tf 
the suburbs, {which are far more extensive than the citv itielf ) the 
windings of the Danube, the Prater, and the four battle-fields of Na- 
poleon, viz. : Lobau, Wagram, Aspem, and Esaling. This- catbedrai 
is regarded by architects as the most perfect specimen of the Gothic 
order in Europe. The f«wer is particularly beautiful and exquisite in 
its proportions, diminishing gradually from its base to its summit in 
regularly retreating arches and buttresses. Half-way up the tower is 
the station of the J^'tre Watch for the city. "Each window-sill in this 
apartment has a provision for festening a telescope, whose movements 
are marked by a stand on which it ia placed, upon graduated circles 
placed horizontally and vertically. Registers have been constructed 
for eadi window, so that the telescope having been pointed to any 
object, and the corresponding horizontal and vertical numhera upon 
the graduated scale read off,,^e name of the object, whether building 
or street,' is ascertained by reference to them. . Thus the exact spot 
where a fire may break out is ascertained, and the intelligence is 
instantly conveyed to those below by inclosing a ticket inscribed 
with the particulars in a hollow brass ball, which is dropped down a 
pipe leading to the bottom of the tower. Thence it is transmitted 
to the fli'S-offices." The largest bell in the tower was made of one 
hundred and thirty pieces of cannon taken from the Turks after 
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tieir repulse from the walls. It weighs three hundred aud eighty 
owt. The roof is very steep, and covered with eoloied tiles, foi'ming 
a colossal mosaic of the Austrian Eagle. The interior presents 
many heautiful specimens of Gothic ai'chitectme, but looks dusky 
and gloomy. At the time we made our visit, a gi'eat number of 
people from the countiy occupied the seats {most of them asleep) 
wwting to be confirmed. Thoy entered the city in processions, with 
a man in fi'ont of each Ixfdy beaiiiig a large cross with a figure of 
our Saviour nailed upon it, and blood trickling from tJie wounds to 
represent his sufferings. 

From the Cathedra!, we went to the Capuchin Chiiich, remark- 
able only for containing the burial vault of the Imperial family. It 
is shown by torchlight, under the guidance of a Capuchin brother. 
I counted about seventy metal coffins, some of which are very mag- 
nificent. Those of Maria Thei'esa, her husband Francis, and her 
son Joseph II,, are the finest. Those placed tliere recently are per- 
. fectly plain. 

The church of the Augustines was next in order. The chief 
ornament of this church is the beautiful monument of tlie Arch- 
duchess Christina of Sase Teschea, by Caaova, one of his most suc- 
cessful works. In the Todten-Kapelle, on one side of the aisle, are 
the tombs of the Emperor Leopold 11. ; of the great Austrian General 
Daun, erected by Maria Theresa ; and of Van Sivieten her physician, 
the peraon to whom Austria is indebted for the present system of 
aniversal education. In the Loretto Chapel we saw through a glass 
in the iron door the hearts of the Imperial family, preserved in silver 

From tlfis gloomy vault we repaired to the abode of the living, 
where all the mirth, pomp and parade of poor frail humanity finds 
willing votaries. The Imperial Palace is an ancient building of 
various dates and irregular structure, and is not imposing from its 
architecture, but considerable extent. It consists of three coui'ts, or 
quadrangles. The oldest part dates &om Uie year 1210.- In front of 
flie palace is a large lawn, and extensive gardens. . In . the court 
called Josephplftta, formed by the new part of the palace, is a large 
' and well executed equestrian statue of the Emperor Joseph II, It 
was erected to his memory by the late Emperor Francis, and is a 
creditable performance of the sculptor Zauner. In an adjoining 
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court called Franzenplatz there ia a colSssal bronze statue of the 
Emperor Francis, erected by bis son. The expressioa of the venera- 
ble sovereign in the oat of blessing his people with the motto '^Amorunt 
meani popalis nteis," is fine; but the draper; is clumsy and the limbs 
are awkward. It is the work of Marchesl of M lau In the build 
ings connected ivith the palace are to be s en the most valuable 
cabinets of Vienna, a brief notice of which mij not be unintereatjB^ 

The Cabinet of Antiqiiitiea contains a very exteniire (.ollection f f 
valuable curiosities, among which are seveial cameo* of gieat size 
One is "The Apotheosis of Augustus," an onyx et,ht and three 
quarter iuohes in diameter. It is considered one ot the iinest in the 
world, and cost twelve thousand ducats. Otheia of Alexander the 
Great, Rozana, and the head of 'Kberius ai-e also remarkable Here 
also ia an agate dish twenty-eight and a half inches in diametei, 
which is so valuable as to have formed pait of the dowiy of Maiv 
of Burgundy, wife of the Emperor Maximihaa Another i eiy curious 
thing is tie celebrated salt cellar made foi Fiancis I by Benvenuto 
Cellini. Twelve thousand Greek vases, and one hundred and thirty 
four thousand ancient coins and medals, adi ti tie \aluo of this 
collection. , 

The Cabinet of Minerals surpasses in many depailroents every 
other cabinet in Europe, and is well an'anged Amongst the objects 
that attracted my attention particularly was a pieuous opal the 
largest known, fiom Czerwenitza, near Kaachau wei£;ht seventeen 
ounces. ' Choice specimens of chrysolite, fi om Greeulind wavelhte 
from Braail ; Styrian arragonite, and other rare minerals also a 
fine collection of diamond crystals, some splendid specimens of 
emerald, and the raost extensive and complete assemblage existing 
of aerolites, or stones which have fallen h'om the sky m difieient 
parts of the world. One of the largest, a mass seventy-one pounds 
in weight, fell in 1751, near Agram. Ifear it I obseried rau h f i 
ray surprise, pieces from Davidson and Cocke count es Tennessee 
besides various specimens of coal and other valu'ible mineral* from 
our State, contributed by my old Professor Geiard Troost late ot 
N^ashville University. We have a larger showing in th s oabmet 
than any of our sister States ; and if our citizens would only turn 
their attention to the exhaustlesB wealth of our mountains, Tennessee 
in a few years would be inore desirable than the gold regions of the 
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new El Dorado on the shores of the Pacific. In thiscollcetion may 
be mentioned the large bouquet of precious stones, set in a niaiinur 
to resemble various flowers, and made for Maria Theresa. It is 
extravagantly , beau tiful. 

The Museum of Natural History, foimded by Francis L and at his 
priyat« expense, is one of the most extensive and interesting collec- 
tions of the kind in Europe. The ornithological department is very 
complete, containing in some instances six or eight specimens of the 
same bird, in order to show the change of plumage from youth to 
old age, and the difference between male and female featiera. 

The Imperial Libraiy contains one of the most valuable collections 
in the world. It owes its origin to the- private collection of books 
formed by the Emperor Frederic TIL, and increased by successive 
contributions of later sovereigns. It contains nearly three himdred 
thousand volumes, and upwards of sixteen thousacd MSS. ; also three 
hundred thousand prints, embracing some of the finest specimens of the 
art. Amongst the ouriosilies may be mentioned a tablet of bronze, 
on which is engraved a Roman Act of Parliament, forbidding 
Bacchanalian ceremonies, dated in the year of Rome 507; the cele- 
brated Tabula Peutingeriana, a map of the Roman empire in the 
fourth century ; Charlemagne's psalm book, M8., in gold letters ; a 
roll of Mexican hieroglyphics, painted on deer skin, and presented 
by Cortez to Charles V.; fragments of a MS. of Genesis; silver 
capitals on parchment, besides a great number of other things too 
numerous to mention. 

The Imperial Jewel Office is inferior to several others in Europe, 
yet contains many precious stones and valuable antiques belonging 
to royalty. The regalia of Charlemagne, said to have been taken 
from his gi'ave at Aix-la-Chapelle, and used at the coronation of the 
German emperors for many centuries, consists of a crown ornamented 
with uncut stones, a sceptre, orb, Dalmatic sword, gloves and shoes; 
the crown and sceptre of Rudolph 11^ the crown, sceptre, and robes 
worn by Napoleon at his coronation in Milan as King of Lombardy, 
constitute the chief attractions of this collection. Among the sacred 
relics I observed the holy spear and naiis of the cross ; a tooth of 
John the Baptist; a piece of the coat of St. John the Evangelist; 
several links of the chains of Saints Peter, Paul, and John ; a piece 
of the true cross ; a piece of the table-cloth used at the Last Supper, 
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mongst the precious stones I noticed the Floren- 
tjae diamond, Worn and lost by Charles tte Bold, at the battle of 
Granson, aad found hy a Swiss, who sold it for five florins. It 
weighs 133 carats, and an emerald brought fi.'om tlie Holy Land by 
the Duke of Austria, weighing 3,980 carats. 

Connected witli the Koyal Palace, are the rooms containing the 
state carriages, royal stables, and riding school. We counted more 
than one hundred carriages, many of which are very ancient. The 
state carriages look very grand and costly, but heavy and uncom- 
fortable. The sleigh in which Maria Thei'esa used to drive in also is 
exhibited, and a light buggy made in the United Stales for the 
London Exhibition. The horaes kept at the palace are of the Span- 
ish breed, and used exclusively in the ridiag'school, which is a large 
room with galleries, and the fioor covered with loose sand. The 
riding-masier was present when we entered, dressed. in full loniform, 
teaching four young princes how to sit in the saddle, and hold the 
reins. To a man ttora Tennessee it looked rather ridiculous, and I 
venture the assertion, that many of our cotton-headed boys would 
mount the most fiery steed in the stable without saddle or bridle, 
and ride him to death. The grand stable opposite the palace con- 
tains more than six hundred of the best looking hoi'sea that I ever 
■ saw, not excepting the Sultan's at Constantinople, or the Eoyal 
Mews in England. The building is a perfect palace, finer even than 
the White House at Washington. The troughs are made of 
variegated marble, the racks of iron, and the floor covered with 
plaited straw. This stable is guarded day and night by soldiers, 
and if a horse is taken siet he is immediately attended. 

The Opera House of this city is a very handsome building, and 
the company well sustained by government patronage. We fre- 
quently saw the young Emperor, his mother, fether, and brother, 
occupying the box appropriated for the royal family. They seem 
dcYoted to amusements, and applaud the performances with as much 
.8 those who occupy the pit. 
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In my last letter, I confined my observations to the objects of in- 
terest in the old part of the city, which is still the most fashionable 
and desirable quarter for the stranger to locate in, because it con- 
tains the best hotels, and a!l that pertains to royalty. The suburbs, 
however, are far more beautiful and extensive. The streets are wide 
and clean, the houses high and well built, and the stores arranged 
with great taste and beauty. Indeed, I admire the appearance of 
Vienna more than any city in western Ehirope — not excepting even 
Paris, which Americans generally consider the most beautiful and 
charming spot on the continent. 

The fii«t place we visited in the suburbs, was the Belvidere Pal- 
ace, built by Prince Eugene of Savoy, who resided in it during the 
latter years of his life. There are two buildings, termed the Upper 
and Lower Belvidere. The lower is a very old building, now under- 
going repairs. The Ambras collection of antiquities is in tliis 
palace, containing a number of antique sculptures, one of the best 
armories in Europe, besides many other curiosities too numerous to 
mention. One very remarkable curiosity in this collection, is an 
immense pair of antiers in the trunk of a large tree, which has grown 
completely around them, so that only the points project. The Upper 
Belvidere is a very extensive and handsome building, situated on a 
hill, and commands a fine view of Vienna and its environs. The 
interior is well furnished, and filled with a choice collection of paintr 
ings, embracing some by Raphael, Vandyck, Rubens, ete. Having 
occupied nearly a day in examining this palace, we concluded our 
programme by going through the Litehteastein and Esterhazy Gal- 
leries. The former contaius about fifteen hundred pictures, among 
which are valuable specimens of almost eveiy school of art, and 
many of the very firat excellence. The Esterhazy Gallery contains 
the' rarest collection of the Spanish school to be found out of Spain 
— also some beautiful statuary and engravings. 
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The following day we visited the Palace of Luxembui'g, sitviated 
about eight miles from Vienna. A beautiful avenue extends from 
the city to the palaee, makiDg it a pleasant drive ia the heat of 
summer. This palace was the favorite simimer retreat of Maria 
Theresa, and, although very plain and imattractive to one who has 
seen nearly all the palaces of Europe, it is yet interesting on account 
of its associations. The grounds are veiy estensive, and beautifully 
laid out, containing running streams, lakes, water-ialls, Chinese, Gre- 
ciaa and Swiss cottages, ete. On an island, in the centre of one of 
the lakes, is an old castie, filled with all manner of curiosities. The 
fitst loom J? usel toi the armory — among which is that of the Em- 
peior Charles V I tned on his helmet, which is beautifully worked 
m bareln'fe lepre^enting the siege of Troy. The collection of 
wpipons taken fiom the Turks is also very ciirions. The second 
1 m w m the rotunda style, containing the statues of the various 
Emperors of Austria We were then conducted through a number 

f apartments oontaming representations of tournaments on stamped 
ieithei and painted giass windows, representing the Golden Fleece. 
< nnected with this old castle is a dungeon, and place where pris- 

I era weie tiiei The judges sat in a circular tower, above the 

lingeon and the poor victim was drawn up on a stick, tied to the 
^ul of a loje ^ni nothing but his head allowed to be seen, which 
was liawn thinugh a small hole made for the purpose. Here fLe 
u itortimate oflendot was compelled to ait on a small stick, with an 
(jcn dunsre n many feet below him, until the cruel judges pro- 
njunce 1 his fite Thank God, the days when such barbarous prac- 
tices woie tolerated have passed away for ever even in Austria. As 
we crossed me of the rustic bridges, our guide gave a whistle, and in 
an instant a thousand fish, of all sizes, rushed towards us, to get the 
i lead which they are aceustemed to receive from visitors. A little 
tiither we weie ^hown fie place where they formerly held theii' 
to imaments The judge's stand, and lodges for the spectators, are 

tlso ornamented with frescoes. The interior is covered with loose 
iind and is u-sed at the present day, for exhibitions, to gratify the 
taate of lojalty 

From Lusembmg we drove to the pretty little village of Baden, 
LPlebr-ile! for ts w«m baths, and a groat place of holiday resort 
t>i the Viennese Aftei' examining the baths, we drove to the beau- 
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tiful valley of IleleD, near by, where we saw the ruins of several old 
castles, and enjoyed sotoo of the loveliest scenery in Austria. On 
our return, we had an excellent dinner at one of the hotels in Baden. 
The table was set iit a beautiftil arbor of flowers, and the place so 
inviting, that we remained until William, our guide, informed us 
that we would be late in getting into the city. We passed through 
the valley of Bruhl, and the village of Modling, on our return, whi<3i 
ia remarkable for its enohaitting scenery ; and just before enteiing 
the city, William pointed out the spinnirtg Cj'oss, about which there 
is a tradition of a lady who sat there until her lover returned frem 
the wars. 

The following day we drove to the Palace of Schonbrunn, the 
Emperor's summer residence. It is about two miles from Vienna, 
and was begun as a hnnting seat for the Emperor Mathiaa, by 
Slscher, of Erlach, and finished by Maiia Theresa. The interior is 
well furnished, and contains in the collection of paintings the por- 
traits of Maria Theresa and Maria Antoinette. This palace was 
occupied by Napoleon in 1S09, when the treaty of SchGnbrunn was 
signed there, and his son the Dute of Reiohstadf, who died there at 
the age of twenty-one, in the same apartment in the left wing over- 
looking the garden, and on the same bed, it is said, which his father 
had occupied. The place in the window where Strapps, the German 
Student, shot at Napoleon, ia shown, and also the grave of the rash 
youth. The gardens behind the palaoe are very extensive, and 
laid out in straight walks ; long avenues trimmed and clipped like 
hedges, to a length of fifty or sixty feet, in the French style, and 
ornamented with statuary and fountains. The Gloriette, a temple 
with a colonnade of pillars, situated on an eminence hack of the 
palace, furnishes an ai:lmirable view from its summit of Vienna and 
tie surrounding country. There is also a Botanic Garden and Me- 
nagerie connected with the establishment. Just outside of the gar- 
den gate is the beautiful little village of Heitaing, where the Vien- 
nese congregate on Sundays and holidays for amusement. It is 
composed ehieily of villas and country houses, and in the church- 
yard I noticed the monument of Baroness Pilleradorf by Canova. 

At the Casino of Dommeyer, we had an excellent dinner, in a 
room magniflcenUy fitted up, and in which more than a thousand 
persons were dining, aad listening to the strains of Strausa's band. 
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Returning to the city, we stopped at two or three large Beer Halls, 
where the laboring classes assemble to drinl: beer and smoke pipes. 
It is an amusing scene to watch how they enjoy their favorite bev- 
erage, and to listen to the good-humored remarks and honest jokes 
perpetrated on such occasions. Each establishment has a neat gar- 
den filled with small tables, at which it is not uucommon to see a 
German drink ten or a dozen mugs of beer at a sitting, and smoke 
twice as many pipes of tobacco. After tea we attended one of the 
balls for which Vienna is celebrated, and which certainly repays a 
stranger for going;. The' women generally are very unattiactive, 
but dance and walta a little faster than any people I ever saw. In 
lengtli of stride I yield to no one, but in waltzing with a German 
woman I proved rather a slow coacher, for in an etfort to keep time, 
I lost my balance and drew my paitaier with me to the floor, much 
to the amusement of the by-standers. Fortunately they took me to 
be a Russian, which palliated the matter somewhat, for I disliked 
the idea of risking the reputation acquired by our countrymen of 
being equal to any thing. 

Thfe next evening we procured an open carriage and drove out 
to the Prater, the- Hyde Park of Vienna, only far superior to the 
pride of London. It consists of a series of low and partly wooded 
isiands, formed by arms of the Danube, which separate from the 
m^n ti'unk to rejoin it lower down. The Prater is very est«ndve — 
contains a laige number of deer — and is the favorite place for walk- 
ing, riding, and driving. On our return we met the Queen driving 
in a beautiful light carriage drawn by four bays in the postillion 
style. 

While in London we did not anticipate visiting Russia, and con- 
sequently did not procure the Russian, i^is^ on our passports, which 
rendered it necessary for us to call on the Czar's Ambassador. We 
made him four visits, but failed to accomplish our wishes at last. 
The first time we happened io\>& three swrnw/e^ too late. The second 
time we had an interview with the Bear, and he informed us that 
animals of his nature would not recognise Americans unless en- 
dorsed by their Representative. It so happened that our Minister was 
on a tour in Italy, and we had to get a note from his Secretary, 
saying that we were good and peaceable citizens. Thinking that 
we had things right, we made our third viat, and were informed by 
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tlie £mr th'it lie ilid not leLOgnise the act of a cub, and would not 
vise oui- pa'!spoi-t8 without the seal jud signature of the Minister 
himself. With our patienLo neaily exhausted, we hurried to the 
English Legation and procured the endoraement of Victoria's Am- 
bassador, -which proved acceptable to the £ear , after wMeh we 
gave the old fellow a perfect tornado of ibuse, and toolc particular 
pains to inform our Minister how we had been treated by hia diplo- 
- matic friend. 



-. LETTER SIXTY. 



From Vienna we toot passage on a very good steamer of its kind, 
for the town of Linz, a distance of one hundred and twenty-six 
ttiilea. The current of the Danube is probably the sfrongrat in the 
world, and it requires very powerful machinery to propel a boat, and 
considerable skill to navigate it successfully. The steamers are con- 
structed ^ler the fashion of the old North Rivor boats, and are quite 
comfortable in fair weather, but exceedingly unpleasant at night and 
in foul weather. 

For the first fifty miles we found the scenery rather monotonous, 
the banks being low, and the river filled with small islands and sand- 
bars. The appearance changed above this, and precipitious hluffe 
rise high out of the water, crowned by an old castle or convent, re- 
sembling in many respects that part of the Rhine between Cologne 
and Mayenee. The most striking objects that came under our notice 
during the day, were the Benedictine Convent of Gottwick, an 
immense quadrangular building, situated on the smnmit of a hill 
seven hundred feet high, and presenting a peculiarly fine appearance 
from the river, founded 1073. The castle of Dunenstein, where in 
H92-3 Kichard Cceuv-de-Lion was imprisoned for fifteen months 
by Leopold of Austria. The castle of Aggstein, an oH feudal ruin 
perched on a lofty conical rock. The Convent of Molk, another 
Benedictine monastery, founded A.D. 170T. It '» said that during 
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Napoleon's ware in 1808-9, the cellars of tbis conTeiit supplied Lis 
army for several days in succession with fifteen thousand gallons of 
wine per day. 

We reached Linz the morning after oui departure irom Vienna, 
took hreakfest at tbe Arctdute Charles, and engaged aeata in the 
diligence (or Eilwagen, as the Germans call it) foi this city. Having 
several hours of leisure hefore stwling, we strolled to the summit of 
a lofty hill just ahove the city, which fumishes an excellent riewof 
the romantic scenery of that neighborhood. Liuz is well situated, 
and contains about twenty-sis thousand inhabitants. The diligence 
road iiins for some distance along the right bank of the Danube, and 
then pasises through Loinbaoh, situated on the river Inn. Here we 
dined, changed diligences, and had our luggage examined at the 
Bavariap custom-house. The country from Linz t« Loinbach is 
very pretty, moderately undulating, and highly cultivated. Riding 
all night in a diligence we found to be no joke, for the next morn- 
ing we were completely worn out, dull and hungry ; so much so, 
that we stopped at a beer-house and ordered a breakfast. Speaking 
of beer-houses, reminds me to mention that Bavaria is essentially 
the land of beer. It is as much the staff of life here, as bread in 
our country. Take their beer from them, and they are done. A 
Bavarian, it ia said, will drink from ten to twelve measures per day, 
each holding more than a quart. There are in the kingdom upwards 
of six thousand establishments for brewing, and about one hundred 
millions of gallons made annually. The Bavarians ai-e a peculiar 
people, not only in the quantity of beer they drink, but ia their 
manner of living and dressing, partieukrly among the peasantiy, 
The men and women wear high gi'een hats shaped somewhat like a 
cone, with a feather stuck in one side. The men usually have high- 
topped boots, into which they dispose of a part of their corduroy 
pants, and wear a roundabout of the same material, ornamented 
with large flat metal buttons, placed in straight rows. The women 
weal' short petticoats, finished off at the bottom with a broad red 
or yeliow binding, which contrasts, strikingly with their long blacl 
stockings and high shoes. 

Munich is built on the banks of the Iser, in the midst of a plain 
neither fertile nor picturesque,' and in a situation entirely destitute of 
natural mh antages, Brevious to the present century it was a place 
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of little or no consequence, but by ihe fostering care of her rulers, its 
population has neatly doubled itself, and the nuinber of fine buildings 
which have risen up on all sides within that period, huve scarcely a 
paraUei in any other European capital. But like many other towns 
created by political views, royal whim, or ill-judged speculation, it 
does not fill the wide area of its proposed site. The space over 
whioh the houses are scattered is so tliinly peopled, that you can 
almost count every person in the streets. It owes its present promi- 
nent position, as the seat of the fine arte, mdnly to the late monaroh 
Louis, who spared neither pains nor expense iu the accumulation of 
treasures to adorn Ms capitel. The Royal Palace may be divided 
into two parts, called the old and new buildings. The old building, 
though vast in extent, and very fine in its day, has but little to inter- 
st you unless it '« the S'ch Chapel dedicated by the Elettoi Max 
imil an to the^ irgin and so called tiom the expend tuieot piecious 
metals and stones upon it its ceilmg being of lip s lazuli its floor 
ot marble ind verde tintique its wills of Florentine mosaic ani the 
aitar with ill ita appurteninoes as well as the pipes of the organ, of 
solid silver Theie is also a Treasury in the old piliee contammg 
the Tet,8lia and roy^l jewels am ng then tie Pil tiuite Peail 
halt white half bh k, 'val a great variety of expens >e timkets % 
migmflcent blue d imond set 1 1 the order of the (. olden Fleece 
several p nk liamoul many fine sngle stones emeralds an! sap- 
fhiiet of great s ze and value the complete fotletfe of Amalia in 
enamel an I another of the Empress Josephi in lapis lazuh also 
the crowns of the present King and Qicen of Hemv II and the 
Emperor Charles I 

The new palace is a mis., ve stiuofme bu It m imitat on of the 
Pitti Palate at Florence and fitted up n a style n w previlent in 
Germanj which is a leiivil ot the ornaments of the Logg e of the 
Vataean, and the still moie anc ent ho sea ot P mpeii Ti e bill 
room IS very Urge suiiounled by a galleij anl ornamented w th 
fine statiary The fio i ii mide of difierent cole red wood cut nt 
small blocks The Hill of Beauties ind the Ihione rcom are d o 
very si perb The palace c jnta ns many rare an 1 heautitul pictures 
an 1 fiontmg it is the H fgartea and Enghsh garden vi heie the citi 
zens dmo promenile and listen m the summei aftem ous to tl e 
sweet stiains ot music 
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Some of the churches of Munich are really superb, but I have 
described so many edifices of this descnptjon in ray previous letters 
that I will merely mention those that are considered the first. Near 
the centre of the city, on one of the squares, stand the lofty towers 
of the cathedral, [FranenMrche,) built entirely of brick, and very 
much like the flfst Presbyterian church in Nashville, in its general 
appearance. The style is heavy, and quite destitute of ornament 
St. Michael's, or the Jesuits' Church, is built in the modem Italian 
order, and remarkable for its spacious inferior, unsupported by pillars. 
The front is adorned with statues of our Saviour, and several dis- 
tinguished characters of (Jermany. Thorwaldsen's monument of 
Eugene Beauhamois, Duke of Lenchtenberg, is in this church. It 
was erected by his wife, and consists of a fidl-length statue of the 
Duke, standing in front of the closed door of the tomb, divested of 
all eartlily decoration ; his crown and arms lie at his feet ; his left 
hand is on his heart, his right holds a laurel crown, his action tiius 
expressing tie motto on the tomb : " Honor and Fidelity." The 
Muse of History on his right commemorates his deeds ; on his left 
stand, in an attitude of grief, the Genii of Death and Immortality." 

The chtirch of St. Caijetan is also in the Italian style, and eon- 
tains the burial vaalts of the royal family. 

The church of St. Lewis (Ludwig Kirehe) is really a handsome 
edifice, of the mediseval Italian or Byzantine order. The walls and 
vaultings of the choir and transepts are adorned with frescoes, de- 
signed by Ooi-nelius, and painted by his pupils, the fruit of the study 
and labor of ten years. These frescoes portray the leading points of 
the Catholic Christian faith, and reflect great credit upon the artist." 
The Basilica of St. Bonifacius exceeds in size and sglendor any of 
the ehmches in Munich, and, resembles closely the Church of St. 
Paul outside the walls of Rome. The interior, like St. Lonis, is rich 
in frescoes by Hess, and contains some valuable paintings. The 
Pariah Church of Maria Hilf, in the suburb Au, is a building of the 
Gothic style, and one of the most chaste and pleasing edifices I ever 
saw, and contains nineteen large windows of modern painted glass, 
representing subjects from the life of the Virgin, and equal in many 
respects to the glass in tjie ancient cathedi'als. It was executed 
under the direction of Hess in the Munich manufactory. 

From the churches of Munich one naturally turns to the galleries 
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of art and science, for wtich this city is ao disEiDguished ; and fii'st 
of all is the Piiiacothek, or Museum of Paiuting. The building is 
the largest and richest of the kiad in Germany, and contaius a vei-y 
extensive and rai-e colleetion of pwntings by the old mastere, the 
best of which have been copied on porcelain by the arljsta of this 
city. This institution also conl^ns a veiy large number of raie 
engravings, and Greek vaaea of every variety. Not far from the 
Pinacothek is the Glyptothek, or gallery of sculpture — a ohaate and 
classical edifice, of the Ionic order. The front is adorned with the 
statues of Vulcan, Phidias, Pericles, Hadrian, Prometheus, and Da?- 
dalua. In the pethmeat is Minerva snirounded by artiste employed 
in the various branches of aeulpture. The decorations of the differ- 
ent rooms are in keeping with their eoutenis. " The walls are sea- 
glioH of the richest colors, the floors are of marble, and the ceilings 
are decorated with fresco and stucco patterns, and with Riding." 
Each apartment is filled with the rarest collection of ancient and 
modem art. The jEginetaa collection is the most curious, and en- 
tirely devoted to the marbles discovered in the island of .:^Egina in 
1811. They adorned the two pediments of a temple, said to be 
that of Jupiter Panhellenins, in jEgina, and represent from the in- 
scriptions certain noble actions of the jEacidte. One group repre- 
sents Hercules and Telamon fighting against Laomedon and the 
Trojans, and the other the contest of the Greets and Trojans over 
the body of Patroclus, in which Ajax holds a prominent position. 

Immediately in front of this building is another of similar dimen- 
sions of the Corinthian order, designed for the exhibition of worts 
of art, but not yet complete. On the Ludwigsstrasse is a magnifi- 
cent new building of great dimension appropriated for the Eoyal 
Library, which is the largest in the world except the Library of 
Paris, The number of volumes is variously estimated from four to 
five hundred thousand, including MSS. Among the curiosities in 
this vast collection may be mentioned the Codei Alaricianus, or 
Laws given to the Visigoths by Alaric IL in 506 ; the Orations of 
Demosthenes, on paper made of cotton fi-om Chios ; the New Testa- 
ment (Greek) in capital Setters, of the 8th century; Albert Durer's 
Prayer Book ; Luther's Bible, etc. 

Munich abounds in public monuments, some-of which compare 
favorably with the first works of art in Europe. In the market 
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place of the old town stands a pillar {Marianische-Sartk) erected by 
Maximilian L, as a memorial of the victory- acquired by him, in con- 
junction witb Ferdinand II., over tbe Protestant forces of the Elector 
Palatiae, near Prague, ia 1638. It bears tbis inscription ; " Rem, 
Regem, Eegimen, Re^onem, Eeligionem, Conserva Bayaris Virgo 
Mai'ia tuis." Tbe comers are adorned witb figures of angels con- 
tending witb four moBBteis — a viper, a basilisk, a lion, and a dragon, 
said to repi-esent pestilence, famine, war, and heresy. 

, In tbe Karolinenplata stands a bronze obelisk ninoty-five feet bigb, 
erected by Louis I. to tbe tbirty tbousand Bavarians wbo fell in tbe 
Russian campMgn under Napoleon, in 1812—13. 

In tbe Max-Joseplisp!ata is a statue in bronze of King Maximilian 
Joseph, by Raucb, of Berlin. It was erected by tbe citizens of 
Municb, and is one of the finest specimens of the art in Germany. Tbe 
most remarkable momiraent in bronze, now in Europe or tbe world, 
ie that of Bavaria, ia the suburbs of tbe city, designed by Sehwan- 
thaler, executed by Fr. Miller, and the admiration of all wbo behold 
it Tbis statue is almost equal in size to the celebmted statue of 
Rhodes, one of the. seven wonders of tbe world. It is the figure of 
Victory holding a wieath in one hand, while the other rests on the 
head of a lion. The status is sixty-one and a haif feet high, on a 
pedestal twenty-eight and a half feet high, and the head is large 
enough to hold sis or eight persons ; a spiral stairway leads to tbe 
top, and an esceilent view can be obtained from a small hole in the 
upper part of the forehead, of the broad plain in front, and the dis- 
tant range of the snow-capped Alps, In the rear of this beautiful 
statue is a small temple of exquisite workmanship, designed as the 
reeeptaole of statuary. 

On our return to tbe city, we stopped at tbe Bronze Foundry of 
Stiglmayer, which is very curious. The process of mating such 
wort was here explained to us. They had just completed a colossal 
statue of Patrick Henry, ordered by the State of Virginia to adorn 
the Capitol at Richmond. It was modelled by an American artist 
in Rome, and brought here to be cast Tbe Old Dominion has taken 
the initiative ia a step which I hope will be followed by Tennessee 
and tbe other States of the Union. How appropriate and beautiful 
would it be lo have an equestrian statue of Old Hickory to adorn 
the grounds in front of our Capitol, and to fill the niches of the 
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rotunda with mavbie statues of such men as Gnindy, CaiToIl, and 
Polk, who have served the State on the battle-fiold, and in our na- 
tional councils, No city in Eiu'ope can boast of a more beautiful 
site or magnificent State edifice than the Petra of the west, and no 
State in the Union Is better able to carry out the design of its emi- 
nent architect Every Tennessean should be proud of that noble 
edifice, and our State Representatives in their appropriations ought 
to be directed by no mean spirit, but ^ve with a liberal hand. 

From the Bronze Foundry we visited the Painted Glass Manufac- 
tory, which contains some excellent specimens of this art. The pro- 
cess is tedious and expensive ; the glass having to be heated seven 
times in the furnace, and the most equable temperature preseiTed, 
without which the work would be destroyed. 

Our last evening in Munich was passed at the theatre, where we 
had an opportunity of seeing the King and many of the most emi- 
nent citizens. In his person the King is small and not very good- 
looking, but he is said to possess talent, and is a great patron of the 
fine arts. The Bavarians, like all other Germans, are devoted to 
music and amusements, and they spare no pains or expense to ren- 
der such places attractive. 



LETTER SIXTY-ONE 



At Munich we procured tickets on the railroad as far as Hofii on 
the Bavarian frontier, where we changed cars for Leipzig. When 
we reached the station at Augsburg the conductor came round to 
see if all the passengers had tickets, and upon examination I dis- 
covered that mine was either lost or taken fi-om me. I could speak 
only a few words of the German language, and no one on the train 
could speak French or English. The bell sounded and the whistle 
blew, and yet no ticket could be produced. At last as a dernier 
ressorl 1 exhibited my passpoit, showing that it was en regie, upon 
which I waa pennitted to proceed without my ticket. Now if this 
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liad happened in any other country but Germany, I would Lave been 
compelled to procure another ticket. 

The following day at Nuremberg we were thrown into a cax occu- 
pied by a veiterable old gentleman and hia daughter who spoke 
English fluently, and seemed eager to gain all the information she 
could relative to our country. Being unusually good-looking and 
intelligent, I became at once interested, and used all my endeavors 
to inform her correctly as t« our institutions, people, and country. 
We tt^velled tt^ther for three days, and I am indebted to her for a 
fund of information that would have been otherwise lost. 

The railro.ads of Germany are not so substantial, neither do they 
mate as great speed as those of England or France, but they are 
much safer and more comfortable. The cars are divided info four 
classes, and the second class is quite as comfortable as the first in 
England. They make iirequent stoppages, and never appear to be 
ia a huriy — preferring to run slow and smoke their pipes leisurely, 
to making sixty miles an honr, with a chance of breaking some- 
body's neck. An accident is almost unheard of, and if a passenger 
gets his ankle sprained it creates as much noise as the death of a. 
hundred persons in the United States. 

, The country between Munich and Leipzig is almost a perfect 
plain, and in many places deeply wooded with forests of low stunted 
pine, a growth peculiar to central Europe. 

At nine o'clock on the second morning after leaving Munich we 
reached Leipzig, a city possessing but few attractions for the general 
tourist. It is the centre of the German book trade; has one hnn- 
di'ed and twenty d6p6fs, fourteen steam presses, and above two hun- 
dred hand presses. Here it was that Napoleon fought one of the 
greatest battles recorded in history. He occnpied the King's Hall 
(Konigshaus) while thei'e, in which building died Gteiieral Field 
Marshal Schwarzenberg. The University of Leipzig is one of the 
oldest and most flourishing in Germany, and is one of tiis few col- 
leges on the continent which has retainrd its landed estates, most of ' 
the others having been deprived of their posse^ons, and now sup- 
ported by annual grants. 

We remained but a short time in Leipzig, being anxious to rejoin 
some Inends in Dresden, which is only three hours distant on the 
railroad. 
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■ The capital of Saxony is very prettily situated on the Elbe, but 
the city itself is more pleasing at a distance than striking when 
examined in detail ; for it haa neither fine streets nor imposing pub- 
' lie buildings. It is called the Florence of Germany on account of 
its beautiful situation, and the number of its excellent collections, 
and more particularly its Galleiy of Paintings, which is without 
eseeption the finest north, of Italy. Notwithstanding Dresden has 
been the frequent scene of war, deyafitation, and ruin, her galleries 
and vault of jewels have had the singular fortune to be treated with 
reverence by every hostile hand. Even Frederic the Great and 
Napoleon the Great refused to allow their soldiers to molest the 
works of genius and art. Here are collecfed with admirable taste 
some of the finest paintings in the world, by the old and modern 
artists. The porcelain collection is particulai-ly fine, and the skill 
attained in painting on this material is truly wonderful The artist 
first paints his picture on a plate of porcelain, which is then placed 
in a fumac* and burnt in thoroughly so as to render it indehble. 
A coat of varnish is then added to it, and the effect is equal, if not 
superior, to a painting on canvas. 

The gem of the gallery is RapLael's Madonna di San Sisto, exe- 
cuted a few years before his death, and equal to any of his works in 
Italy. It is a very large painting, and represents Pope Sixtus, from 
whom it is named, standing on one aide gazing with pious awe 
upon the figure of the Virgin, "who is soaring up to heaven in all 
the majesty with which the Roman Catholic reli^on has surrounded 
her, bearing in her arms the divine child. The head of the Virgin 
is perhaps nearer the perfection of female beauty and elegance than 
any thing in pMnting," Opposite the Pope kneels St. Barbara, and 
below the group are two little angels with upturned eyes and coun- 
tenances beaming with innocence and intelligence. This, picture 
was purchased from a convent at Piacenza for eight thousand 
pounds. 

Corre^o's recumbent Magdalen nest attracted our attention as 
a superior work of ait. It is a very small painting, but one of the 
sweetest and most faultless pictures in the gallery. The head, neck, 
and arms are beautiful, and the face distinguished for its peculiar 
softness of outiine. 

The Vintage, by Eubens, is considered one of his happiest effoita. 
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My fiiend Jolinstone and myself fell sci mucli in love witli tlie pic- 
tiir'ea jast mentioned, that we searched out the most eminent artist 
in Dresden and had them copied on porcelain for the gratification 
of our friends at liome. 

From the Picture Gallery, we visited the celebrated Grem Vault, 
connected with the Royal Palace. The accumulated treasures of 
ages here to be seen are truly wonderful, surpassing any thing of the 
kind in the world. Here are carvings in ivory and wood of every 
description, mosaics, beautifuliy cut crystals, precious stones, pearls, 
and jewelry of every description, beautifully arranged and classified 
in glass cases, heavily gilt. To describe things aa they appeared to 
us would be impossible, and I will therefore only enumerate those 
that I most admired in the difierent apartments. 

Eoom Ist. — Bacchus and his companions on a goat ; a small 
piece of bronze work, excellently made. A ship made entirely of 
ivory. Cabinet covered with amber ; bos made of coral, pearl, and 
mosaic. Two silver tubs, four or five feet in circumference, heavily 
gilt. Hunting horn of pure gold, set with gems. The christening 
font of the royal family, very large and made of solid silver. A 
very large onyx cameo. Enamel of the Virgin, the largest existing, 
executed 1T03. Pearls resembling the human form in their natural 
state. Golden egg inclosing a diamond ring. A round crystal, 
eight inches in diameter. Also, a beautiful collection of vases and 
pitchers made of crystal; carvings in wood of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries ; a cherry stone with one hundred faces cut on it ; 
the largest enamel known, a Magdalen by Dinglinger, 

The eighth, or last apartment, surpasses all the others in value 
and beauty. The most curious worts here were executed by Ding- 
linger, an artist who is termed the Sason Benvenuto Cellini. The 
Court of the Great Mogul is a wonderful display of art. It repre- 
sents the Emperor Aurengzebe upon his throne, surrounded by his 
guards and courtiers in the most appropriate costumes, according to 
the description of Tavernier, to the number of one hundred and 
thirty-eight figures, all of pure gold enamelled. The variety of char- 
acter and the true expression of each of the figures, deserve the 
minutest inspection. This elaborate tiinket, begim in l'?01, em 
ployed the artist eight years, and cost 858,400, In this room I i^lso 
noticed a very large specimen of uncut Peruvian emeralds, given by 
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Rudolph II. to tte Elector of Saxony, and a portion of a mass of 
solid silver fl'om Hirnmedsftirst miuH at Freiljui'g. TLe Saxon re- 
galia indude the Electoral sword borne by the Sason princes at the 
imperial coronatJons ; the deeorations belonging to a miner's uni- 
forra, made for the Elector John George, 1676; a large collection 
of chains, collars, and orders, among which are the gartor, golden 
fleece, and Polish Eagle, worn by Sason princes. Last of all comes 
the glass case filled ftith the most precious suits of the most costly 
jewels. The first division contains sapphires — the latest of them, 
an ancient specimen, was •» gift of Petei the Gieat; the second, 
emeralds ; the third, rubies the fourth, pearls — one Bet of native 
Saxon pearls, from the Elster m Voigtland wbioh are of course in- 
feiior to the Oriental. Among ai\ty three img« there are two 
which belonged to Martin Luther one a cornelian bearing a rose, 
and in its centre a cross ; the othei his enamel seal ring, beaiing a 
death's head, and the motto Moii stepe c gita The fifth divi- 
sion is devoted to diaiuond" The diamond decorations of the gala 
dr^s of tbe Elector consist of buttons collar sworl-hilt and scab- 
bard, all of diamonds ; the three biilliants in the epaulette weigh 
nearly fifty carats. But tl e most remaikable atone of all, which is 
considered unique, is a gieen bnlltant weighing one hundi'ed and 
sixty grains, forty carats each The iiftb divi i n is also filled with 
diamonds, including the Saxon order of the Rue Garland, and seven 
orders of tie Golden Fleece, etc. This wonderful collection of costly 
articles surpasses any thing of tie Kind in the world. The valuables 
in the Tower of London, about which the English boast so much, 
ai'e nothing in comparison. Satisfied with our day's work, we re- 
turned to the British Hotel, and occupied the evening in discussing 
the wonders of the Green Vault. 

The following day we visited tie Armory, which contains one 
of the finest collections in Europe, and is more extensive than the 
Ambras collection at Vienna, or that in the Tower of London, " It 
contains all the weapons, offensive and defensive, of chivalrous war- 
fare ; all the trappings and accoutrements of the tournament and 
other wild sporte of feudal Hges. Wealth and skill appear to have 
been exhausted in the materials and decorations of the armor. The 
elaborate workmanship of gold and silver and ivory expended on 
the smaller arms, as the hilts of swords, stocks of guns, bits and 
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Btirrupa ; tho rich damssking of tlio plate armor and gun barrels, 
and the carving and inlaid work so profusely bestowed, are sufficient 
to escife wonder and admiration." The first room contains speci- 
mens of painted glaas of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, many 
articles of old furniture, cabinets, etc., among which. I noticed two 
beautifully carved tables, made of a cjrpreas tree of immense diaai- 
eter. The work table of the Eleotress Anne, (1585;) a cabinet given 
to Mal'tin Luther, by hia :Mend the Elector John Frederic, contsuu- 
jng relics of the great reformer ; a great number of ancient drinking 
homa, Teasels, goblets, cups for all yarieties of potations. Some of 
these articles are upwards of seven hundred years old. The hunt- 
ing horn of Henry IV., King of France, is in this colleetion ; also, 
the travelling table of Augustus I,, inlaid wilii silver, aad coatainang 
a complete medicine chest, and other conveniences for travelling. 

The second room contains tbe tilting armor of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, tised by the Electors of Saxony. Two suits of 
armor are made of solid silver, and some intended for small boys 
are very interesting. In the times when these things were used, 
they commenced wearing them very early in life until they became 
grown-up men. The armor of Christian 11, is said to have cost 
fourteen thousand dollars. 

The third room is occupied almost entirely with parade arms, 
and armor employed in the tilts and tournaments in the times of 
chivalry. 

The fourth room is filled with arms for use in the field, and not 
for show, being less ponderous and unwieldy than those in the pre- 
ceding apartment. A large part of them have been worn in battle 
by the Saxon princes and other historical ohai'aeters, and are chro- 
nologically arranged. 

The fifth room contains fireai-ms, from their earliest invention 
doivn to the present time, showing the gradual improvements that 
have been made. One of the oldest weapons in this collection is a 
rude sort of pistol, supposed to dale from the end of the fifteenth 
century, a mere iron barrel eleven and a quarter inches long, with 
a touch-hole in the side. It was fired, not by the fiint falling on the 
steel, but by the friction of a file upon a piece of fire stone. The 
file waa inserted in a groove by the aide of the touch-hole, and was 
then covered with powder, and the fire-stone screwed down tight 
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in contact witli it. When the file was slightly drawn out, tJie fric- 
tion serfod to ignite the powder. The first step after this was the 
pistol fired by means of a piece of lighted tow; then came the 
wheel-lock, with flint and ateel. Speoimens of tie difierent varie- 
ties are here preserved in perfect order. 

The sixth room is filled with costly staSs used at the coiooations 
and other festivities of Augustus II. and III., Kings of Poland ; trap- 
pings and harness for horses, of the richest materials ; splendidly 
worked bits and stirrups and housings for sledge-horses, on which 
the most elaborate ornaments have been expended. One set of har- 
ness is of gold, splendidly enamelled and set with rubies, another of 
silver set with pearls. 

The seventh room is fitted up with a Turkish tent, taken at the 
siege of Vienna ; and its contents are chiefly Turkish and Eastern 

The eighth room contains an ethnographical collection, the gai'- 
ments and weapons of various barbarous tribes. 

The ninth and last room contains riding equipments and parade 
ti'appings. In this apartment we were shown a saddle of red velvet, 
and the boots used by N^apoleon at the battle of Dresden, also a 
wax cast of Napoleon's face taken al^er death. 

From this interesting collection we visited the Elbe bridge, one 
of the fine'it structures of the kind in Germany. It is built entirely 
of stone, and commands a beautiful view of Dresden aad the valley 
of the Elbe. " It was built with funds raised by tlie sale of dispen- 
sations from the Pope for eating butter and eggs during Lent," 

Like most of the cities of Germany, Dresden abounds in pleasant 
promenades, and its enrirons are really superb. The Saxon Swit^ 
zerlaud embraces the most romantio scenery in Germany, and is 
considered inferior to none in Europe, save the bold and magnificent 
scenery of tlie little Republic. 
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-Piolure QalLsry— iKypUsB Museum— TliBalre—Braiifl on- 
JaUeiT— ThierBarlen— BelleTue— ConBultftdonwithoQeial- 



SiK hours' ride on the raihoad from Dreaden, through a level and 
barren country, brought us to the capital of Pnissia, which is sitr 
uated in the midst of a dreary plain of sand, destitute of either 
beauty or fertility. It is aurpiTsing that Frederic the Great selected 
such a site, but still more surprising that it siionld have grown np, 
notwithstanding, into the flourishing metropolis of a great empire. 
Its walls measure twelve miles in circumference, and its population 
exceeds four hundred thousand. Most of the objects calculated to 
interest the stranger are situated in the street named Uhter den Lin- 
den, from a double avenue of lime trees, which form a delightful 
promenade in the centre, while on each side of it runs a caKri^e 
road. It is the Broadway of the city, and the view along it b ter- 
minated by the magnificent Brandenburg gate. Just in front of our 
hotel (H6tel du Nord) is one of the finest bronze equestrian statues 
in Europe, recently erected by the present King in honor of Frederic 
the Great. It stands on a bronze pedestal, ornamented with baa- 
reliets, and preaenta a pleasing efiect to the eye. Just beyond this 
statue, in the Lustgarten, is a large and beautiful fountain, and in 
fi*ont of the Kcture Gallery is an enormous basin twenty-two and a 
half feet in diameter, and cut out of a bowlder found near the city. 
At this point one may stand, and simply by turning on the heel 
view all that is interesting within the walls of Berlin. The-Eoyal 
Palace first claims our attention, not on account of any architectural 
beauty, (for it is nothing but a mass of brick rendered dingy and 
gloomy by the action of time,) but the many historical associations 
connected with it. In the second story of this building, Napoleon 
pronounced his Berlin decrees from the middle window. The beat 
furnished and most intei'esting rooms are thMe occupied by Frederic 
the Great. The 'White Hall, recently fitted up at great cost, £120,- 
000, and decorated with the statues of the twelve Brandenburg Eleet- 
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ors, aud the eJgiit Prussian provinces, is very beautiful, but laferior 
fo the ball-room in the Eoyal Palace of Munich. In the third story 
of this palace is the Kunstkainmer, (chamber of art^) soon to be re- 
moved to the New Museum, It contains some curious things, but 
upon the whole, it is a poor affair. The PaJaoe of the Prince of 
Prussia is the finest ia Berlin, yet inferior to sevecal others in Ger- 

The Royal Library is also in the same vicinity ; a large and taste- 
less building containing five hundred thousand volumes and five 
thousand MS8. Among its cnriosiUes are Luther's Hebrew Bible, 
the copy from which he made bis translation, with mwginal notes 
in his own hand ; the MS. of his translation of the Psalms, with his 
corrections in red ink ; the Bible and prayer-book which Chailes 
the. First carried. to the scaffold, and gave before his death to Bishop 
Juxon, etc. 

The Museum facing the Lustgarten ia quite a handsome edifice, 
built on piles, as the spot on which it stands was previously a 
branch of the Spree which has been filled up. At the right side of 
the entrance ia a group in bronze, representing the combat of an 
Amazon with a tiger. The walls of the fi'ont are adorned with fres- 
coes by Cornelius. The main enti-ance leads into a beautiful rotunda 
ornamented with statuary and Gobelin tapestry. The lower story is 
filled with statuary, vases, and bronzes, and the upper story is occu- 
pied as the picture gallery. It contains a vast number of paintings, 
of but little value, and to one who is acquainted with the works of 
art in the galleries of Italy, Paris, Munich, or Dresden, it is but a 
poor treat. The new Museum, which is connected with the old 
building, is one pf the most beautiful structures in the city. The 
walls and columns are covered over with frescoes in imitation of the 
designs on the great temples of Egypt ; and the rooms are well filled 
with valuable Egyptian antiquities, Near the Museum are the Bar- 
racks and the University building. The number of students in the 
University is s^d to be fifteen hundred, among whom ai* sevei'al 
young men fi'om the United States. The. society of Berlin, like that 
of Boston, is distinguished for the number of its litei-ary characters, 
The most talented men of Germany are here employed either in an 
official capacity, or as professors of the University. 

Before leaving the Lustgarten, I must allude to the Theatre, 
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whieK is the finest lu Germany, and in mauy- respects equal to San 
Carlo at Naples, or tie Scala in Milan. The scenes are admirably 
ai-i'anged, the boxes richly cushioned and gilded, arid the room 
adorned with fine statuary. The King sometimes gives magnificent 
entertaiumenls here in a ball-room connected with the theatre. 

Passing through the avenue of the Linden to ita extremity, we 
came to the Brandenhutg Gate, built in imitation of the Propylason 
at Athens. The summit is adorned with a car of Victory, which was 
carried to Paris as a trophy by Napoleon, hut recovered after the 
battle of Waterloo. After its return thsy bestowed upon the goddess 
the eagle and iron cross- which she now bears. 

A short distance outside the gate is the paJa«e containing Count 
RaMjnski's gallery of pictures, embracing some excellent apecimens 
of modem German art; and at the extremity of the Thiergartea is 
the royal palace of Bellevue, which is exceedingly plain, but con- 
tains a beautiful collection of modem paintings belonging to the 
King, among which may be mentioned : Huss Preaching to the 
Peasants, a large and bpautiful picture by Lessing; Destruction of 
Jeiusalem, by Bendeitnauu; Samson breaking the Pillars of the 
Temple ; tlie Dying Father bestowing his benediction on hia chil- 
dren ; the Rape of Hylas, an excellent piece — the female figures are 
faultless ; Adam and Eve discovering the body of Abel, by Begas, 
very fine. An old soldier with his coat covered with decm-aticms 
acted as our guide. He is said to be very familiar with the King, 
and always offers him snuff, and converses in perfect fi-eedom with 
his Majesty. 

Returning to the city from Bellevue, I called with a young gentle-- 
man from Charleston, who is oonneoted with the Medical College, to 
consult an eminent surgeon about one of my fingers that was injured 
in the difficulty on the Nile. After examining it very closely and 
asting me many questions, he looked very wise, and advised me to 
pass the summer at some watering plaoe — saying tiiat it was the 
only remedy he could suggest. At first I thought the man was 
joking, but when I discovered that he was really in earnest, I pwd 
his bill, and told him that Americans never went to watering placas 
■ for a weak finger. 

"When we arrived in Berlin we were completely out of money, and 

were much surprised to learn from the bankers on our letters of 

■ 16 ■ 
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indication, that no letters had been received for us ii'om Loadon, 
We had no aoq^naintance m the city, and as a dernier ressort we 
called on our Minisfsr, wto kindly vouched for our p 
and reheved as of the anxiety that necessarily attends a ii 
foreign country with an empty purse. 



LETTER SIXTY-THEEE. 



Potsdam may be appropriately termed the Versailles of Prussia, 
being a town of palaces, and the residence of the Prussian princes 
during the lising fortunes of the royal family. It ia about one hour's 
ride from Berlin on the railroad, and owes all its beauty and splen- 
dor to Frederic the Great, whose remains now repose beneath the 
pulpit in the Gainison Kirehe. His sword, ori^nally laid upon the 
metal 'saieophagus, was carried off by Napoleon and lost; but over 
the tomb and on pa(,h side of the pulpit are" placed the eagles and 
standards taken from the French by the Prussians. 

A short distance from Potsdam is the palace of the Prince of 
Piusaia, lately oroi,ted in the Gothic style, and by far the most con- 
venient and bountifully situated palace in Prus^a ; and just beyond, 
on a high eminence c^lled Bellevue, the present King is building a 
tmd of sumuMT look out, which will furnish an admirable view of 
Berlin and the auiionuding country. In the same vicinity is the 
Maible Palai p so cilled from the extensive use of marble in its dec- 
orations , and the Kussian Colony, or village, consisting of eleven 
\og houaes, built entirely after the Russian fashion, and a neat little 
chapel Burmounfed by three bulk-shaped domes. This village and a 
piet« of land wai giien by the late King to the colony sent here by 
the Empeior 

A few bundled jirds from the Eraiidonburg Gate are the palace 
and gaidens of Sane Souci, the favorite summer retreat of Frederic 
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the Great. The paliuie, recently restored and fitted up ai 
for the present King, but without altering ita OTiginal plan, stands 
on the highest terrace, and is a low and unpretending building. At 
the estremities of the terrace are fie graves of Fi-ederic's favorite 
dogs, and of his horse that carried him through many of his battles. 
Ijke Byron, he desired to be buried with his dogs, but neither of 
their wisbes were complied with. " This spot was the favorite resort 
of the old warrior; here he was brought out in his arm-chair, sur- 
rounded by his dogs, a short time before his decease, to bask in the 
sun," "Je serai bientdt plus pres de lui," were nearly his last 
words. "Within tie building we saw his bed-room wiere he breathed 
hia last ; a clock, which he always wound up himself, and which 
stopped at the moment of his death, and still points to the hour of 
his decease, 30 minutes past 2. Qur guide also pointed out Vol- 
tdre'a room, the walls of which are covered with figures, said to be 
epigrams on his character and habits, viz. : a monkey, meant as a 
portrait ; parrots, from his volubility ; stork, from his migrations, 
coming in summer, quitting in winter. 

Just in the rear of the palace is the famous Wind Mill of Sans 
Souoi, which still belongs to the descendants of the miller who 
refused to sell it to Frederic, who desired to appropriate its site for 
his garden. Some years ago adverse circumstances compelled the 
owner of the mill to part with it, but the King generously paid off 
his debts and allowed him to retain his property, saying that it be- 
longed to the history of Prussia. 

The gardens of Sans Souci we very extensive, and laid out in tJio 
French style. A broad avenue runs through them, at the extremity 
of which is the New Palace, a vast brick building, erected at an 
enormous expense by Fi'ederic, by way of bravado, at the end of 
the seven years' war, to convince his enemies that his finances were 
in good condition. This mammoth structure contains upwards of 
seventy apartments ; it was completed in sis years, and bnilt on a 
spot previously a morass. The interior is iitted up ia the moat elab- 
orate and extravagant manner, and the ceiling and walls of the large 
room in the centre of the building are lined completely with shells 
and minerals in pery bad taste. 

In the garden of this palace is a small building called the Antique 
Temple, containing a beautiful recumbent statue of Queen Louisa, by 
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Bauoh. It is no larger than life, and. represents her asleep. The 
features are regular, the figure excellent, and the entire piece su- 
perbly executed. 



LETTEE SIXTY-FOUR. 

St. FcrBitsBCEQ. 

— Cronstsflt— FlvBt View of St. Petei-aburg— The Neta— Bow Brlflge— English Quay- 
Police Rcgnlntiuna— Oui Hotel— Bipnor Bl IJie U. S. Ambamfldot'a. 

It is just four hours and a half fi-ooi the capital of Prussia t« Stettin 
on the Oder by the railroad. Stettin is a place of some eomnievcial 
iraportauee, and is the point from which the Russian steamers 
embark for this city. The hanks of the Oder below Stettin are 
exceedingly low, and the coimtiy reminded me very much of the 
region below Londonderry, in Ireland. After getting out of the 
river, we passed between some low and barren ialaui^ and the main 
sliore, for a great distance before entering the sea. Our vessel waa 
a war-steamer, built in Liverpool, and very good, I should think, for 
such purposes, but wholly unsuited to convey passengers between 
such important points, as most of them have to sleep on the floor 
and on the seats in the cabin. There is one improvement in the 
structure of this vessel which I think might be adopted even on our 
river steamers, where accidents are more numerous than on the sea ; 
and this is in the wheel-houses, the tops of which are made in the 
shape of boats, capable of holding eighty persona each, and can be 
unshipped at any moment in case of accident. 

The following morning we descried in the distance the coast of 
Sweden, and met au English steamer bound for London. As no- 
thing of particular interest occurred during the day, I will give a 
brief of our passenger list. The captain and second officer were 
Germans, the crew slaves, or sowZs, as they are called in Russia. 
Next comes Prince Truhitskoie, of Moscow, a sour-looting individual, 
who had been on a tour of pleasure with his wife and child. The 
Princess is a tall, dark-looking lady, with a veiy long, but pleasant 
fece. The child is petfectiy beautiful, but completely spoiled, having 
an English, French, and other attendants. Then comes a jolly old 
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Cominodore of the London Yacht Club, on his way to St. Petersburg, 
to safer his craft in the Regatta p>r the priae awai'ded by the 
Emperor. I recognised him as a brother Mason, and gained con- 
siderable information from bim relative to the structure of yachts in 
different coimtries. Next conges a very nice young Englishman, 
who is one of Victoria's messengers. The Eussian. Consul at Mar^ 
aeillea, a large fat personage, with, a Greet wife and pretty ^angh- 
ter. Two Austriau and two Prussian Generals going to Russia to 
witness the grand annual review of the military, having been invited 
by the Emperor. One of the Austrian Generals was very particular 
in his attentions lo a German opera singer, who seemed well inclined. 
Then comes a young Russian nobleman with a French mistress, 
another with a greyhound, and another very fond of champagne. 
But the richest character of all was an old French woman from 
Cologne, who was quite smutty in her conversation, and kept the 
passengers continually in a roar of laughter. One morning she made 
her appearance on deck in her petticoat, and assigned as the reason, 
that the ladies' cabin stank so badly that she could not go into it, 
and that she would not allow any of the servants to finger her 
things. Most of the passengers spoke English, and all spoke French 
— consequently our voyage was very agreeable. 

On the morning of the third day we entered tJie Gulf of Finland, 
which is two hundred miles long and very wide. During the day 
we saw one or two towns on the Finland shore, and a number of 
small barren islands ; aJso numerous sails, mostly of small craft. 

Early the next morning, being the fourth day from Stettin, we 
landed at Cronstadt, where we were boai'ded by a whole pbalans of 
pobcemen and searchers of luggage, passports, etc. 

Cronstadt is a strongly fortified place, containing twelve or fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, including the garrison. It is the water^afe 
of St. Petersburg, for here most ships coming from seaward anchor ; 
tbe smaller vessels run up to the mouth of the Neva, carrj'ing the 
freight and passengers over the shallow bars between the places. 
Here is also the chief station of the Russian fleet, the chief euatom- 
houso, and tbe harbor for vessels of war, which will contain about 
thirty sliipa, and is protected by a mole four hundred and fifty 
fatboms in length from the violence of the waves. After being 
detained here two or three hours, we got on a small steamer whicb 
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landed us safely at the esaminafion office on the Englisli quay. On the 
riglit shore of the gulf from Cronatadt we saw the town of Oranien- 
haum, and a little further on, the gilded towers and park of Peter- 
hof^ which are situated ou a slight acclivity ; but after they ai'e 
passed the banks agiun become low, and present from a distance the 
only feature of the Finnish shores, interminable flats. At length a 
golden spot, sparkling in the sunshine, and of dazzling splendor, 
together with a taJ! and taper spire, shooting like a needle to the 
sky, and rising apparently from the wafer, are seen, and these are 
the first indications that prove that the great city founded by Peter 
the Great is neai' at hand. This golden spot is the gilded dome of 
the Isafe Church, which may, in fair weather, be seen from Cron- 
stadt, a distance of sixteen miles. The spii-e is that of the Admiralty, 
Aside from these two objects, the approach to St, Petersburg is any- 
thing but prepossessing, being situated on a number of low islands, 
formed by the winding of the Neva, and built up on the side next 
to the sea with indifferent-looking houses. But when we reached 
the English quay the appearance of things began to impi'ove, and 
the wonders of the European city opened upon our eyes. We 
lauded near the new bridge, one of the greatest monuments of the 
city, and one of the finest structures in Europe. It was built by 
Ameiicans ; has seven stone arehes, with an iron-railing of great 
beauty. The contractors lost 180,000 by the contract, but like 
honest men they completed the work in good faith. We were 
required to pass through a line of policemen info the examination 
office, where we weie detained more than two hours. The examina- 
tion was more searching than we ever underwent before in other 
countries. They turned my little ttunb upside down, and took all 
my books, even my Dible, away from me ; then we were requited to 
sign ojjr names in several boots before we were allowed to depart. 
Leaving this vexatious place, we endeavored to procure lodgings at 
Miss Benson's, an English boarding-bouse, but she was full, and we 
had to go to the Hotel Eusse, or Klaie, where we succeeded in getr 
ting tolerable rooms. 

The day after we arrived in this city we dined with Gov. Brown, 
our Ambassador, from Tennessee, and his Secretary, Mr. Wright, of 
New-Jersey. They live together in a weil-furnished suite of rooms 
in the vicinity of tiie Winter Palace, and not far from the Newski 
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Perspective, the Broadway of St. Petersburg, We were received af 
the Legation, not by a Freuohman in tida or a Eussian in fura, but 
by one of Afiic'a sons, who exhibited his ivory ho invitingly and 
sbook. our bauds so cordially that we almost forgot that we were in 
Petersburg, and imagined that we were entering the mansion of a 
Southern planter. In a few mhmtes after we arrived dinner was 
announced, and we had haii31y taken our seats when the sweet 
strains of muac greeted our ears from the court. The dinner could 
not have been better, and I must say that we passed the most agree- 
able evening here that we have spent in Europe. The Minister is a 
man full of tbe milk of human kindness ; agreeable in conversation, 
and fully alive fo the interests of his countiy. Bjs Secretary is an 
accomplished gentleman, possessing all those high traits of character 
calculated to captivate in society or shine in ofBcial station, Ttese 
gentlemen will ever have oiir best wishes ; and if they sbould devote 
iheir lives to foreign missions, may they in future get into a more 
comfortable berth. 



LETTER SrXTY-FIYE. 

St. Peteesditeq. 
:t Syslem— Tbe Nenskl PerspecUva— ChmrcheB— PeWr's Log Cabin— Corps iei 



In my last letter I made allusion to the difficulties we encountered 
with the police when we landed in this city ; but that was hardly a 
beginning to what we were afterwards subjected to. To save time 
we engaged the services of a well-known commissionaire, named 
Crafty to assist us in getting our passports properly arranged. After 
waiting impatiently at the police ofBce for about two hours, we were 
ushered into the presence of a number of very digniiied-looking 
men, dressed in full uniform, who eyed us from top to toe, asked 
various questions of an inquisitorial character, and required our sig- 
natures on several different sheets of paper.. We were then mai'ched 
off to another police office about four versts in the opposite direction, 
where we were again questioned and required to sign papers. After 
tfcia operation was gone through with, they returned our old paas- 
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port and ftimislied us witi) a Russian passport to go to Moscow, for 
which we paid two rubles nnd fifty kopeJcs. During our absence at 
Moscow, Craft had our namoa published three successive days in the 
Police Paper, annouDcing our intention to leave Russia at a certain 
time. When we arrive at Moscow aaother passport will he required 
to allow us to return to St. Petersbui^, for which we pay three 
rubles more, and when we leave Russia we are required to have still 
another pasq)ort for Sweden. Ob, what a country to an American 
accustomed to live, move, and act freely I It is utter martyrdom. 
I would not be compelled to live under such ^ government for the 
mineral wealth of Siberia. 

From the police ofBce we drove iu a drosty down the Newski 
Perspective, one of the most magnificent thorougfifares in the world. 
Here all is life and movement, and no ten yards of ground are 
passed that do not pr^ent a scene or subject, that will arrest the 
attention of the stranger. It is four versts (three miies) in extent, 
very wide, with, a gutter in the centre, and paved with blocks of 
pine wood in some places, and stones variously placed in others. 
The buildings on this street are lofty and fine, the shops well fur- 
nished, and the signs of enoraioua size, covered with paintings repre- 
senting the articlus sold within. Many splendid equipages are to be 
seen here, besides innumerable droslriea, (peculiar to Russia) driven 
with Jehu speed, and the driver crying out " Padi, padi" — make 
way, mate way. The drosky is the most curious vehicle I have, yet 
seen, and as we rode in them very often, a sort of description will 
uot be out of place. It is on four low wheels, with a long dusbioned 
seat running lengthwise, on which the rider sits astride, as on horse- 
back, and the passengers likewise if they choose, but they usually 
sit sideways and have no support for the back. It is drawn generally 
by two horses, one in shafts witli a high ai'ched bow over fJie neck, 
called the douffo, and the other called lefuTiens, in ti'aces alongside 
— this last being trained to curve his neok and canter while the shaft 
horse trots. The horees are small, but well formed, and move along . 
with great spirit and rapidity. The drosky is the Emperor's favorite 
vehicle, and when the weather is pleasant he may be seen almost any 
day driving unattonded through the streets, 

SL Petersbui^ abounds in churches, nearly all of which ai^e used 
by the followers of the Greek laith, multitudes of whom may be seen 
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at all hours of the day, kneeling at the shrines of the different saints. 
The most consjncuouB edifice foi public woiship is'the Isak Chuich, 
the huBst stiuctme m Ku='!ia, and mfptioi only to St. Peter's at 
Bome, and the Cathedral at Mikn The immense dome that aor- 
moiints the building le covered with pure gold, and the interior is 
eipgantly adorned wilh malachite columns and other precious atones 
fiom Finland and Sibena, 

Crossing the Neva over the Isak bridge, we visited the church of 
St Peter and St. Paul, which is situated in the citadel, and con- 
spicuous for its beautiful and slender gilt spire, similar aad hardly 
inferior in height to that of the Admiralty. Aside from the spire, 
there is nothing attractive about Uie church, except its being the 
resting place of Peter the Great and his imperial successors. The 
preceding sovereigns of Eusaia were buried in the Arkhangelskoi 
Sabor in Moscow. Whoever has seen the moniiments of the French, 
Austi'ian, and Italian sovereigns, will wonder at the simplicity and 
absence of ornament in this final abode of the Russian Emperors. 
The simple cofBus are placed in the vaults, and, over them in the 
church is nothing further in the shape of a monument than a stone 
coffin-shaped sarcophagus, covered with a simple pall. The names 
of tie deceased are embroidei-ed in letters of gold. On the tomb of 
the Graad Dake Constantine lie the tejs of some Polish forti-esses. 
Peter IH., to whose remains Catherine refused interment in this 
placeof sepulture, rests there now. Paul placed both Catherine's and 
hia father's there. A hundred cannon, itnpregnable bastions, and a 
gairison of three thousand men defend the place, which can be dese- 
crated by hostile hands only when St. Petersburg lies in ruins. ^The 
Eussian princes are the only ones in Europe buried In a fortress. 

From this church we drove to the humble little cabin of Peter 
the Great, situated on the upper end of the same island. It was 
built of round logs, pretty much in the western style, one sfory high, 
and divided into three apartments. The inner room was his bed- 
. chamber, the adjoining one his chapel, where the pictures he 
woiBhipped are still preserved, and the third apartment was used for 
his recepfion room. Here are preserved numerous relics belonging 
to that remarkable man. The boat which he is said to have con- 
Bti-ucted, and tKe sails he used, are also shown. The Emperor Alex- 
ander, to preserve the cabin, had it covered with a casing which 
16* 
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^ves it the appearance of a neat frame cottage. It was here that 
the- present great city was first commeDced, A number of lights 
were bumiDg in the chapel when we entered, and devotees to the 
shrine were constantly kneeling. 

We next visited the Gm-ps des Mines,- one of the most remarkable 
establishments in the capital. The building is gi-and and imposing 
from the river, but when you approach it the effect of a severe 
climate is plainly marked upon its walla. Like many other institu- 
tions, it was founded by Peter the Great, for the purpose of training 
and forming a corps of mining engineers, who would be able to ex- 
plore and work the mines of Siberia and other mineral countries 
belonging to the vast possessions of Russia. It is not in order at 
present; having been taken to pieces for the purpose of making some 
improvement. The Museum attached to this establisiimont is one 
of the beat ai'ranged and most valuable in Europe. Among the 
many curious and precious things I will merely mention a few, viz. : 
Seventy-three crystals of emeralds, each crystal measuring from an 
inch to an inch and a half in length ; a block of malachite weighing 
four thousand pounds, and valued at £318,478 ; a piece of native 
platina, weighing ten and a half pounds, and valued at £1,434; 
also,, seven hundred and fifty pieces of native gold, one piece weigh- 
ing eighty pounds, anothffl' piece eight inches in length and five 
broad, and valued at £26,236 ; a single crystal of beryl, weighing 
about six pounds, is considered the finest known specimen, and 
valued at £6,521. Besides numerous other mineral specimens, I 
noticed a great number of plans for mining machines, and among . 
them one for sifting, and one for crushing gold. The collection of 
swords and other articles of steel manufactured in Siberia are very 
beautiful, and far superior to any thing I thought them capable of 
maMug. 

Eecrossing the Nova, wo went to the Admiralty, situated on the 
great square of the city, fi-om which diverge alL the principal streets. 
Fi'om the spire of this building we had an admirable view of the 
city, and the windings of the river. St, Petersburg, as I before 
remarked, is badly situated, and covers an immense space. The city 
is too large for its population, and the fine wide streets present a 
desolate appearance from this lofty eminence. 

After satisfying ourselves with viewing the vast expanse covered 
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with palaces and stately buildings, we descended into the great 
square lind examined the monuments so celehrated for their beauty. 
In ffont of tlie Senai« House, and ftieing the Neva, is the equesti'ian 
statue of Peter the Great, the finest wort of its kind in the world. 
It stands on a huge hlock of unciit granite from Finland ; the Em- 
peror's face is turned towards the Neva, Lis hand outstretched as if 
he would grasp land and water, and under the feet of the horse an 
enormous serpent is uucoiled with its head attached to the horse's, 
tail to sustain the equilibrium. 

In an open space between tie Etat Major and the Winter Palace 
stwids the greatest monolith of modem times — the column erected 
to the memory of the late Emperor Alexander, a single shaft of red 
granite, which, exclusive of pedestal and capital, is upwards of eighty 
feet in height. This beautiful monument is the work of Monsieur 
Montferrand, the architect of th^ Isak church. The base and pedes- 
tal are also composed of an enormous block of tlie same material, of 
the height of about twenty-five feet, and nearly the same in breadth ; 
the capital measures ten feet, the statue of the angel on the sum- 
mit fourteen feet, and the cross seven feet — in all about one hundred 
and fifty feet. As the whole of St. Petersburg is built on a morass, 
it was thought necessary to drive no less than six successive rows of 
piles, in order to sustain so immense a weight as this standing, upon 
a confined t ise On the pedesttl is the following inioription : " To 
Alexindor the Firet, fctritetul Bnssn Unfortunately, a sort of 
woim IS at w rk on this beautiful stfuetuie which has caused the 
column to ci vt in several f 1 ices 

The following day we flrove (o the Hermitage but were refused 
admittance on the plea thit we had on frock coita Hurrying ba<'.k 
to the hotel we f ut on liess coats and then mndo i second effort, 
when another difflculfy pri-seated itself The Emperor was in the 
palact lud sfiingers mere not a Imitted until he left Feeling con- 
fident that the fellow hed, I ofieied htm a sihor ruble, which soon 
cleared the way. Indeed the Russian, like the Italian, may be bribed 
to do almost any thing. 

The Hermitage is the largest and most magnificent palace in 
Petersburg, and seuond only to the new imperial palace at Moscow. 
It is situated on the Neva, and is connected with theWinter Palace 
.by means of passages on the first floor. (What we call the second 
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floor is always called the first in Europe.) It was built by tiie Em 
press Catherine, in oiiier that she might liave a place to retire in her 
leisure moments, there to enjoy the conversation of French philoao- 
pfiers and men of learning ; and here, after the duties of the soveiviigu 
had been transacted ia the Winter Palaoe, she was wont to pass tlie 
evening aurronnded by all that could gratify tie eye or the senses ; 
musicians displayed their talents, artists their work, scientific wen 
iheir speculations, and pohtical men their opinioua ; for in accord- 
ance with the ukase suspended in all the apartments, perfect ft^edom 
and equality reigned, and the pictures which we see elsewhere only as 
aUegorical representation a of art and science-loving princes, were here 
every day realized. On the roof was a garden of flowers, shmbs, and 
trees, heated in winter by. subterranean stoves, and illuminated in sum- 
mer by variegated lamps, under the prismatic colors of which the bril- 
liant assemblage wandered. "We ascended a beautiful flight of marble 
steps into a large hall of great beauty, containing fifteen or twenty 
large malachite vases. We were then conducted through a number 
of rooms filled with pmntings by the best artists, and cabinets of rare 
workmanship, containing many precious stones. Among the paint- 
ings I was particularly attracted by the " Destruction of Pompeii," 
by Brulloff, on a canvas more than twenty feet aquare. Abraliam 
ofiering up Isaac — a very large and well executed wort. Among 
other things, I was interested insome articles of furniture made after 
patterns by Peter tJie Great. A large variegated vase or basin from 
Siberia. Two njoaaio tables of extraordinary workmanship and 
beauty, representing on the top the principal buildings of the differ- 
ent cities in Italy, A machine representing a gilt peacock, standing 
on a gilt tree, and indosed in a glass ease, ia very remarkable. A 
dreasing box made entirely of large diamonds, and a sculpture gal-' 
lery filled with handsome statuary of modern Roman artists. 

From the Hermitage we creased over to the Winter Palace, whicli 
is also very splendid, and the resndence of the Emperor. The throne 
room is handsome, but did not come up to my expectations, being 
inferior to several in Europe, 

I?ext in point of splendor is the Marble Palace, built by Catherine 
for Prince Gregory Orloff. The Taurida Palace, so called in com- 
pliment to Potemkin, the conqueror of the Khan of the Crimea, and 
pi-eseated to him by Catherine. Michaeloff Palace, by the Emperor 
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Paul, aad dedicated to St. Michael. Tke Annifohboff Palace on the 
Great Pi'ospect, built by the Empr^s Elizabeth, and bestowed on 
Count KaaumofSky, then twice purchased by Catherine and twice 
given to Prince Potemkin. The Palace of the Grand Duke MichSel, 
the residence of the Emperor's brother, ia decidedly one of the 
handsomest palaces in Petersburg. 

About twenty-fiye versts from the city ia the summer residence of 
the royal family, prettily situated, but not at all remarkable. The 
town of Pet*rhoff is exceedingly neat, and the palaces look comfort- 
able. The grounds are extenave, and the fountains very large, but 
inferior to many in France and Italy. Afl«r roving aO the morning 
through the gardens and parks at the heels of a stupid German 
vakt-de-place, we dined at a very good restaurant, and returned in 
the afternoon ta the citj'. The next day we accepted the invitation 
of Mr. Wright, our Secretary of Legation, to visit the islands above 
the city. At his instance we toot a small steamboat at the quay, 
and sent the cai'riage to meet us, affording a fine oppoitaaity of 
seeing the Neva and the summer villas of the citizens of Petersburg, 
We stopped at a place of amusement, where we heard the band led 
by Gung!, who played at the Inauguration ball of Gen. Taylor. 
After the music ceased wo entered a room where model artists were 
being exhibited, and while we were admiring the diflerent postures 
of the artists, some light-fingered scoundrel relieved my pocket of a 
purse containing one hundred rubles, aad some other valuables. I 
tried to philosophize, but it was of no use. I could not divest my- 
self of the fact that my pocket was emptyT Philosophy is a very 
good horse in the stable, bat out on a jomney in a foreign land, far 
away from home, he does not work so well. Fortunately, my friend 
Johnstone was flush with iiiroular not«s,ftnd there was no danger of 
starving. Our Minister and his Secretary both offered to let me 
have any amount, for which I shall ever feel grateful-— particularly 
when I see a pickpocket's victim. 
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LETTER SIXTY-SIX. 



FitoM the capital we turned our fa«ea in the direction of the burned 
and rebuilt city of the Czara — Moscow, with gilded cupola, the 
holy Moscow, the sanctified oity, the Jenisalem of Eussia, beloved 
of God and dear to men. A few years ago the diligence was the 
only conveyance for the traveller between tte two cities, over the 
best Macadamized road in Europe, shaded with trees, and with hand- 
some post houses under the direction of the government ; hut this is 
no longer the mod© of communication, for even Russia has imbibed 
the spirit of progi'ess and improvement, and American engineers 
have constructed for them a railroad similar to those in their own 
country. The contractors have realized great fortunes, and secured 
the good opinion of the Emperor, by constructing a road that we 
would term second class in the United States. The bridges over the 
Volga, and several smaller steeams, are built entirely of iron, and far 
more creditable than the road. "When we ai'rived at the station we 
found it, densely crowded with spectators, anxious to witness the 
starting of tie train. The doors of the station-room were closed 
until a stated time to all except the miJitary, who were permitted to 
fake their seats leisurely in the cars, while those who had no buttons 
were compelled to " vxdt far the waffon." In no country have I 
seen the military so aiTogant and overbearing. About eighty versts 
from Petersburg b the ancient city of Novogorod, now rapidly going 
to ruin. Some parts of it are still in good condition, but the city 
which covered, three centuries ^o, an area of sixty-three veiBts in 
circumference, with a population of iOO,000 inhabitants, is doomed 
and her greatness departed. 

The country through which the railroad passes is perfectly level 
and barren, thickly wooded with forests of stunted pine as in. Ger- 
many, and thinly populated. The villages are numerous, but look 
forlorn, being generally the property and occupied by the serfs of tlie 
seigneurs, and consisting of one long ati'eet, with houses on both 
wdes, built of logs, the better sort squared, with the gable-end to the 
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Btreet, tie roofe projecting several feet from the houses, and aome- 
fimes ornamented with rude carving and small holes for windows. 
The Eussiaa serfe differ from slaves in other countries, in the im- 
portant particular that they belong to the aoi!, and cannot be sold 
except with the estate ; they may change masters, but camiot be 
torn from their families or birthplace. One eighth of the whole 
' peasantry of Russia, amounting to about seven millions, belong to 
the government, and occupy the imperial demesne, and pay an 
annual tax. The rest belong to the nobles, and, are the absolute 
property and subject to the absolute control of their masters, aa much 
as the cattle on their estates. Some of the serfe have been enfran- 
.chised, and become burghers and merchants of great wealth ; but 
they cannot rise above a certain point. It is from this class that 
Russia recruits her immense standing army, or, in case of invasion, 
raises in a moment a vast body of soldiers. It is frequently asked : 
"What have such men to fight for? They have no country, and 
must be devoid of all those impalaes that animate the bosom of a 
man fighting for his fireside and his home." The only solution that 
I can give is the singular fact, that with the Russian serf there is 
always an unbounded love for the Emperor. Next to their God is 
their ruler on earth, for whom they will fight to the death. 

When we arrived at the Moscow station a host of drosky drivers 
sun-ounded us, each one eager to convey ua to the hotel. We could 
not speak a single word of their language, but were perfectly aufail 
in the language of signs. Selecting the man with the best pbyaog- 
flomy, I slapped him on the shoulder, gave him a knowing look, 
pointed to our baggage, and ejaculated "Howard's," the name of a 
well-known English boarding-house. In a few minutes we were 
quietly seated in his droaky, and conveyed rapidly to the right 

It was Sunday morning when we reached Moscow, and the sound 
of the church-going bell reminded mo of home ; the gathering for 
church, and the gi'eeting of frienda at the church door. But he who 
has nevei' heard the ringing of bells at Moscow, does not know its 
music. Imagine a city containing nearly seven hundred churches- 
and innumerable convents, all with bells, and these all sounding 
together, from the sharp, quick note, to the loudest, deepest peals 
that ever broke on the ear, struck at long intervals, and swelling on 
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the air as if unwillingto die away. -Sunday is also the day for ob 
serving national manners and customs. We dined at an early liour, 
and under the escort of our obliging landlord we drove in a droaky 
to a great promenade of the people, called V Alike des Pewples. 
It ia the great rendezvous of the mer-chants and shop-keepers of 
Moscow. ITie grounds are otnamented with extensive avenues, and 
provided with every thing necessary for the enjoyment of the vaii- 
ous national amusements. Soldiers are stationed at every point to 
preserve order, and eveiy one seemed to be happy ; but the principal 
attraction for us, as we!l as the people, were the Bohemian or ^psy 
girls. Wherever they moved, a crowd gathered round them. They 
were the first that I had seen of this remarkable people, coming from 
no one knows where, and living no one knows how; wanderers 
from their birth, and with a history eliveloped in . mystery. The 
men were now here to be seen, nor were there any old women about ; 
and these young girls, well dre^ed, and some of them very pretty, 
moved along in parties ofsix or eight, singing,, playing, aud danc- 
ing to admiring crowds. 

From liis place wo drove to Pedroski, the promenade for the 
nobility, where all the rank and fashion of Moscow were vieing with 
each other in style and magnificence. The grounds around the old 
ch&teau of the gi'eat Peter are handsomely disposed and ornamented 
with trees, and the carriage promenade equal to any in Europe, It 
is a straight road, more than a mile in length, through a dense forest 
of beautiful U'ees. For two hours before dark, all tiie equipages of 
the nobility parade up and down this promenade. On either side of 
the road is a walk for foot passengers ; and behind this, almost con- 
cealed from view by fie thick foliage, are little cottages, arbors, and 
fents, furnished with all kinds of refreshments suitable to the season. 

Fortunately for us, our landlord had an arrangement with the 
managers of the different apartments in the Kremlin to allow his 
guesis to enter without the trouble of proeming tickets from the 
authorities. So at eleven o'clock on Monday morning we repaired 
to this renowned place — the centre of the great city, and a spot 
around which linger a thousand hallowed associations. The first 
thing that attracted our attention was the " Spass Vouta," (gate of 
the Redeemer,) through which we entered the walls that surround 
the triangular inclosure of the Kremlin, 
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It is the porta sacra aad porta triumpkalvi of Moscow ; through it 
euffired the triumpliaat warriors of Ivan Vassilievitch, after the con- 
quest of Kasan and Astvacau, and those of MiohaeHs and Alexis 
after the victories obtained in tJie Ukraine. Over this gate is a pic- 
ture of the Saviour, under a glass, and before it hangs a large lamp, 
in a massive metal frame ; this is suspended by a heavy chain, and 
under it, to wind it up, stands a complicated machine, that jarred 
and rattled here in the time of the Czar Michael. A man whose 
sole business is to wind it up, has a table beside him with wax 
tapers, which he sells t« be lighted before. the picture. This shrine 
is an object of the greatest reverence with the Eussians, altbougb 
few know what it represents, it hangs so high and the colors are so 
faded. This forms a passage through the lofty tower of about 
twenty paces long ; and every one, be he who he may, Mohammedan, 
Heathen, or Christian, must take off his hat, and keep it off until he 
has pa^ed through to the other side Even the Einperor and the 
haughty ofBeer take off their hats ; and if the stranger should so far 
forget the custom, he will hear the gently muimured warning, 
" Shlapa, shlapa, hatruskka" (the hat, the hat, father.) Passing 
through the gate, we find a noble esplanade, commanding one of the 
most interesting views of Moscow, and having in front the range of 
palaces of the Czars. These palaces present a combination of every 
variety of taste, and every order of architecture, Gi-edan, Italian, 
Tartar, and Hindoo, rude, fanciful, grotesque, gorgeous, magnificent, 
and beautiful. The next object was the Czar Koloko!, (King of 
Bells,) which is elevated on a massive pedestal Of granite close to 
the t«wer of Ivan Veliki. It is the iai'gest bell in the world, being 
twenty-one feet three inches high, twenty feet five inches in diameter, 
and is in no part less than three inches in thickness. It was cast by 
the Command of the Empress Anne in 1730, and bears her figure in 
flowing robes on its suiface, beneath which is a deep border of 
flowers. The tower on which it was suspended was burnt in 1737, 
and the fall buried the enormous mass deep in the earth, and broke 
a huge fragment from it about sis feet long ^nd three feet wide. 
It now stands the object of religious veneration by the Muscovite, 
and tie wonder of all travellers. Here too is the largest cannon in 
the world, its dimensions bemg about fifteen feet in length, and six 
or. seven feet in diameter. It is placed on a carriage, but is too 
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heavy (forty-fiTC tons) ever to be servioeable. After looking at this 
Isi'ga piece, we walked through the Arsenal and examined the can- 
non taken by the Euasiajis from the French, Poles, and othev nations. 
They are numerous, and show conclusively that her armies have 
fought many battles, and gained not a few victories. Ascending the 
lofty tower of Ivan Veliki, which is the highest and most I'emark- 
able in Moscow, we obtained the best view of the city and its en- 
virons. Unlike St. Petersburg, the city is situated on high and 
rolling gi'Onnd, the streets are very craoked, the houses low and their 
roofs painted gre«n, which imparts to the city a singular and unique 
appearance, Fi'om this point the eye takes in at once the windings 
of the Moskwa, clusters of domes amounting in all to nearly two 
thousand, tlie Sparrow Hills from which ^Napoleon first viewed the 
sacred city, and innumerable objects interesting in their nature and 
pleasing to dwell upon. But to return to the tower, which rises with- 
out ornament to the height of more than two hundred feet, surmount- 
ed by a ^Ided dome upon which, as on all other gilded domes within 
the Kremlin, (about sixty in number,) the cross is displayed above 
the crescent Wo gained the summit by a small stMrcase, and the 
view from each story, which servos as a belfry, stimulated ua to 
renew our exei-tions to reaoh the top. In the first of these stories 
Jiangs, in solitary grandeur, a bell, which, but for the mightier one 
below, would appear stupendons. To ring it is of course impossible ; 
even to toll it lequire the un te 1 stiength of three men who pull 
ing with sepaiate ropes swing the vast o!a}i.ev roml making it 
stiike the bell in three diflerent places In the bellrj abi^e ^re a 
number of other bells of gieit aize nd we ght Descend ng fiom 
the toner of Ivin we enteied the iNew In penal PJace lecentiy 
complete! b) the pieaent Emperor at an immense cost It :s con 
nected with the Ti-rema, and piesents a stnkmg contt^t with the 
ancient stiucture, showing the improipment in irthit^oture The 
exterior of the New Palace is very imposing but ifca gieit and un 
equalled beauty is displayed in its internal arrangement. We 
entered by a lofty flight of white marble steps adorned with chasto 
;s, and were then conducted slowly through the vari- 



The state rooms are fitted up with a degree of taste and splendor 
10 where else to be seen. The fioors are made of ebony and rose- 
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wood cut into small blocks and inlaid with mother-of-peavl — the 
walls covered with different colored silks — the pillare and ceiling 
covered with fine gold — the panels of the doors set with diamonds 
and other precious stones — the paintings by tb& hest masters, and 
the fiimiture ia keeping with the whole, In a word, it is the finest 
palace in the world. The Treasury has recently been removed to 
a fine mavbia building connected with the New Palace, and its 
precious contents arranged with great taste. The first room that we 
exammed contains a number of elegant vessels used by the old Em- 
peiors. The second room is filled with flags and white eagles taken 
li'om tie Poles. The third room contains a great many curious 
antiques — such as a saddle made of rod velvet and set with precious 
stones, presented to Constantine by one of the Sultans ; the crowns 
of Peter the Great and his brother, besides several others, including 
a Polish ci-own ; the magnificent robes in which the present Emperor 
was crowned ; a throne covered with turquoises of large size ; also, 
a throne of John m., made of ivory, beaudfiilly ornamented with 
bas-reliefe, and sent as a present from Greece ; crown of the Empress 
Anne, covered with massive diamonds, and surmounted with an im- 
mense natural ruby and diamond cross. The last room on this floor 
contains a large collection, of Turkish and other armor of interest, 
and in the rooms below I noticed a small iron bedstead taken from 
Napoleon, with his portrmt hanging near it. A large number of old 
state carriages and sleds are to be seen here, showing that the 
modems have made many improvements. These carriages are very 
long and heavy, whereas those made at the present day are light 
and comfortable. 

From the Treasury we went to the Uspenski Sabor, or Cathedral 
of the Assumption, founded is 1325, and rebuilt in 14Y2. Accord- 
ing to the national taste, a church must be crowded with pictures 
and shrines, and thus in this cathedi'al eye and spirit are bewildered 
with the glitter of gold and the glare of color. The whole church 
is gilt within ; even the heavy pillars that support the five 'cupolas 
are covered with this material from top to bottom, and the walls the 
same ; and on this golden ground large fresco pwntings have been 
executed, the subjects taken from the Bible, In this cathedral the 
Emperors are crowned, and the Patriarch formerly officiated here. 
I do not admire the architecture or general appearance of this build- 
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ing, wiiieli is peculiar to Eussiii, and fei' behind tbe age. Among 
the objects of curiosity in this cathedral is a representation of Mount 
Sinai of pure ducat gold, a present fioia Pi'ince Potemkin. On the 
summit stands a golden Mosea, with a golden table of the laws ; 
and within the mountain is a golden coffin fo contain the host ; it 
is said to weigh 126,000 ducats. A Bible, the gift of Natalia 
NarishHn, the mother of Peter the Great, is so lai^e and tJie covei' 
so laden With gold and jewels, that it requii-ea two strong men to 
oaiTy it into the church. The emeralds on the cover are an inch 
long, and the whole binding cost 1,200,000 rubles. The great 
chestnut wood throne seat of Vladimir the Great, within a houae of 
brass-work, which they say is in imitation of the tomb of Ciirist — 
and also a miraculous pietm-e of the Saviour. . Here, too, is to be 
seen a niul, said to be of the true cross ; a robe of the Saviour, and 
a part of one worn by the Virgin. There is also a picture of her, 
said to have been painted by St. Luke, and brought from Constan- 
tinople by one of tte early Czars. Here ai'e the tombs of the 
Pati'iarchs of the Greek church, one of whom, St. Philip, and hon- 
ored by a Bilyer monument, dared to say to Ivan the Terrible, " We 
respect you as an image of the Divinity, but as a man you partake 
of the dust of the earth." The greatest curiosity, however, is the 
golden shrine of the Patriarch Neeosi in the sacristy, whose mould- 
ering skeleton is here presented, together with his wooden spoon. 

Behind the Cathedral of the Assumption stands tlie house which 
formerly belonged to the Patriarchs of Moscow, now called the 
Synodalni Dom, because a section of the Holy Synod has its office 
here. It contains the library of the Patriarchs, their treasury, and 
their wardrobe ; and in the church attached to it is preserved the 
holy oi! that is used in baptizing all the children of Russia. The 
Arkhangelsk! Sabor (cathedral of Ai'changel Michael) is also in the 
Kremlin. In this church are the tombs of the early Emperors, and 
the celebrated boy Dmitri, so much worshipped by the Russians, 
The most remarkable looking church in Moscow is in the Red 
Square, just outside of the sacred gate, the architect of which had 
his eyes put out after its completion, so as to prevent his building 
another, 

Pi'om the Kremlin, we visited some of tlie monasteries in the 
suburbs, which constitute the largest, and next to the churches, the 
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most numerous class of buildings. The monks of Moscow wield a 
great influence in the community. 

Returning to the city, we stopped to see tJie Biding School, which 
Laa the largest unauppoited roof in the wovld. I stepped it off, and 
.found that it measured 192pa<;es in length, and 61 paces in breadth. 
Some years ago the Emperor reviewed 9,000 soldiers in the build- 
ing. The roof is constructed similar to the bridges made of arches 
and braces. 

The baaaara of Moscow are quite Eastern in appearance, diffenng 
entirely from those in Petersburg; and the shop-J-eepers »e so 
eager to sell to those passing, that they go so fai as to tike hold of 
your coat-tail, and almost drag you into a bargain 

The EuBsians are great tea-drinkers, and their tea houses ire as 
numerous as (he restanrants of New-York. These houses ire dividel 
ofi' iato .small rooms furnished with tea-tables. The waiters all weti 
long whit« shirts over their trousers, and look exceedmgly neit. 
The Russian manner of making and drinking tea is altogethei difiei 
ent from any other people. The waiter brings in two potn, one 
filled with boiling water, and the other half full of tea. He first 
pours a little tea into the cup, and then a little waf«r Aftei this 
be empties more water into the tea-pot, and fills the cup therefiom 
The Russian usually calls for a pair of sugar, meaning two lumps, 
which he holds in his fingers, and bites it oft as he sips He always 
empties his tea in a saucer, which he holds undei the bottom on the 
ends of his fingera. He will drink ton or a dozen cups sometimes 
without lising fi'om the table; and the merchants alway condude 
a bargain by taking a cup of tea. 

Just before leaving Moscow we made the aoquaintauce of Mi 
Williams, of Kew-Yoik, who is one of the raih'oad ( ontiactors, and 
has been a resident of Russia nine years. He seemed very ghd to 
see ua, and gave me the most cordial shake of the hand that I hid 
felt for many a day. Quite an amusing incident occuned while we 
were in his company. He proposed that we should take our seats 
in the ear before the station door was opened, saying that he would 
cany ns through. When we reached the door the guaid siid that 
-we should not pass, whereupon Mr. Williams caught him by the 
collar and held him out at arm's length, until we walked through. 
It was an amusing scene, and created gi-eat commotion among the 
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passengers, mho could not understand how a plain-looking' indi- 
vidual without buttons darod to act in such a manner. They soon 
learned, however, that he was an American, which explained the 
whole affair. 



LETTER SIXTY-SEVEN. 

Stookholm. 



Having returned from Moscow to the capital, we engaged passage 
on a Russian si«amer for Helsingfors in Finland, where we changed 
to a steamer for this city. We were too late to secure beitlis, and 
were compelled cither to take a bench in the cabin or be detained 
aQothei week m Petersburg, the very idea of which would have 
induced me to take the deck without mattress ot covering. Al- 
though Euasii IS lit extiaoidinary country, and her cities present 
innumerable atttactiocs, >et the many annoyances that fetter the 
Btianger at every step render it mtoleiable for an American who is 
permitted to mo^e about at full liberty in his own happy country. 

When we reached Cionstadt, the pmt ot P ttr^btrg we encoun- 
tered a violent storm which lasted only a few m n«tcs but this 
was long enough to do considerable dam^e to oui 1 ttle steamer. 
The day was vei} inclement, and running along the law flat coast 
of the gul^ without iny particular object to intaeat us was any 
thing but agreeable At noon the next diy we reached Revel, the 
capital of Livonia, where most of onr passengers left us. This city 
in early times possessed considerable importance, but since the 
annexation of the countiy to Russia, 8t Petersburg has taken all 
her trade. An old Russian, who was en route for Finland, went up 
into the town with us to see the corpse of a Livonian prince in one 
of the churches. As the story goes, he was denied the honor of 
burial because he could not pay his debts, and his body was east 
int<i a cellar. Several hundred years afterwards it was discovered 
in a perfect state, and is now exhibited in a c 
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church. Unfortunately the funeral obsequies of some countess was 
going on in the chwch, and we were denied the privilege of seeing 
this natural mummy. We arrived at Helsingfors about midnight, 
and being very sleepy, I hurried on board the Swedish steamer and 
disposed of myself in the best berth. In a few minutes a broad- 
faced German entered, a^d walked directly to my berth. I kneiv 
in an instant from Hs expression that he intended to lay elium to it, 
but having the right of occupation, I determined to lie low and 
keep dark. After considerable difficulty, he succeeded in arousing 
me from a deep slumber, and speaking in his vernacular, said that I 
was in his berth. I looked at him a moment, and by a shake of 
the head gave him to understand that 1 did not speak his language. 
He then spoke to me in French, and received the same shake of the 
head. Taking me to be a Russian, ha went off and enlisted in hia 
service one of the Czar's subjects, who also received the ignorant 
shake. Failing to make me understand in his language, he tried 
the Swedish, but without effect. By this time the German became 
impatient and somewhat enraged, and as a dernier ressort brought 
up the engineer, who was a John Bull, and no mistake. With an 
air peeuliai' to all Englishmea, he spoke out in a loud voice, saying, 
" Do you speak English, sir !" to which I replied by the same shake 
of the head. Having exhausted all the languages that they could 
bring to bear, they naturally came to the conclusion that I was 
either deaf and dumb or a fool. John Bull, however, to make the 
matter certain, asked me in the name of God what language I did 
speak, to which I replied, Ameiican — a response that almost con- 
vulsed him with laughter. As soon as he recovered, he informed 
the German that I was a Yankee, and he 'had better let me alone, 
for all h — 11 could not move me. Taking John Bull's advioe, the 
German sought out another berth, and left me to finish my nap. 

Our course the next day lay between the coast of Finland and the 
numerous little islands scattered along the shore, foiming a distinct 
channel from the main sea. The whole country is barren, and 
covei'ed with everlasting pine, which appeal's to be the chief growth 
of Eastern Europe. In the afternoon we reached Abo, where we 
remained one day. Soon after landing, aa Englishman who was 
acquainted with the town accompanied us through the principal 
streets, which are wide and clean ; and wound up the proceedings 
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of the day in a snug little cafe situated in a grave, and attended by 
a pretty and giacefu! Swedish girl. Abo is inhabited mostly by 
Swedes, who are easily distinguished, from tlie Kussians, being rnuch 
better looking tnd far more polite. At one time Abo was a flour- 
ishing town, and the seat ot a univereity, whicli has been removed 
to Helsingfjis At piesent tlieie is a goood deal of ship-building 
going on in the place, and the Emperor has contributed largely to 
aid a eomp my m fitting out sixty vessels for the whale service. 
Several of them are completed, and jud^ng from their appearance, 
they are well built, and will answer the purpose for which they are 
intended 

As we were leaving Abo, many persons, mostly ladies, assembled 
on tlte qua^ to take leave of their friends, and I was particularly 
attracted by their grace and ease of manner. Voltaire very aptly 
terms the fewedes the French of the North. I was considerably 
interested m a paiting scene between a young man and his wife. 
She was going to Stockholm, to be absent two weeks, and was as 
much aftected ja if it was for two years. They kissed, and kissed, 
and ki»spd, until I thought their lips would be seriously damaged, or 
become glued togpther At dinner I observed another Swedish cus- 
tom, that iliflers ontiiely from any thing I ever saw. Before taking 
their seats at the table,tlieynsuallyassemble around a small side table, 
and take what they call soup, or snaps, which consists of a kind of 
iiquor extracted from potatoes, bread and butter, cheese and radishes. 
After walking around the soup table about ten minutes, they take 
their seats at the dinner table. "We crossed the Gulf of Bothnia in 
the night, and early on the morning of the fifth day from Petei's- 
burg, the Kelner ai'oused us to see the scenery on the naiTow inlet 
leading to Stockholm, and the approach to the city, which is very 
beautiful. We landed at the quay near the King's Palace, and pro- 
ceeded without any examination of baggage to tie Hotel du Com- 
merce, situated in the centre of the city. The hotels of Stockholm 
furnish only apartments, and the stranger, to get a respectable meal, 
must be regulai'ly introduced to the Merchants' Club, where he pays 
one dollar and a half banco entrance fee, and dines a la carte. 

After dinner we crassed the wafer in a small boat managed by 
athletic women, to the Park, which is very extensive and handsomely 
adorned. In the centre ttere is a small palace belonging to the 
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KiDg. The citizens of Stoctholm have theiv amuaemeala in. the 
Park, In one part of it is a very good theatre, where we ivitnessed 
an exhibition of monieys, dogs, and goats. The man who has 
charge of these animals is a perfect Ales. Selkirk of a fellow, and- 
their peiformalices are truly wonderful. 

The next day we visited the King's Palace, which is the largest- 
house in the city, covering a great space, but quite plain both exter- 
nally and internally. It is built on a hollow square. The rooms 
are mostly small, and the ceiling low. Tbei'e are some paintings 
and statuaiy here, but nothing of particulaf note. The library is 
quite extensive, and contains, among other books of interest, the 
Bible of Luther, with extensive notes on the margin in his own 
hand-writing ; also, a remarkable looking book, of enormous size, 
called the DeviVa Bible, written on parchment prepared of three 
hundred asses' skins. This Codex is a war-prize taken in Prague 
during the Thirty Years' War. In a square on the south side of 
the palace is a tall and slender obelisk, commenced by Gustavus 
III., and completed by Gustavus X. On the north side is a splen- 
did bridge of granite, which spans the water that divides the dty. 
The central part resls on a small island, and underneath the arch is 
a very good restaurant. In the square, on the opposite side 06 the 
bridge from the palace, stands a veiy handsome equestrian statue of 
Gustavus Adolphus. 

The ehvu'chea of Stockholm are quite handsome, but possess few 
atti-actiona to one who has visited nearly all the churches of Europe. 
Cathrina church is the most prominent object in the city, and was 
founded in 1666, on the height where .Christiern the Tyrant had 
the bodies burnt after the massacre, and where afterwards a wooden 
chapel was built by John HI. Its name was given to it by Caj'l 
Gustaf, after his mother, and that monarch also presented to it two 
lai'ge bells, which he had taken in Poland. After having been ruined 
by fire in 1723, it was rebuilt from drawings by Buyhomaster Adel- 
crantz. A dome was then constructed over the centre of the church, 
and its beautiful canopy is supported without the ^d of a single 
pillar. It is said that the architect, fearing the dome would give way, 
killed himself; but his work still stands in its original beauty. 

Ridderholm's church, situated near, the centre of the city, is also 
very handsome, partdcuiarly the spire, which is made of cast iron, 
17 ■ 
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and exceedingly symmetrical, ' The reason for putting up an ivon 
spire was to save the church, irora lightning — it having h«en struck 
three times. The church is filled with mausoleums, the finest of 
which are the Caroline and Gustavian gi'ayes, on each side of the 
church. It was in this church that Senator Carl Nilsson Farla took 
refuge when the rich Bo Jonsson Grip pttrsned him, excited by hia 
raging jealousy. Carl Nilsson laid hold so fast of the corner of the 
altar that it broke, but Bo Jonsson hewed him in twelve pieces. 
This happened in 1383. In memory thereof, a atone divided into 
twelve parts has been laid in the floor just on the spot where the 
murder was accomplished. There are also some valuable ornainenta 
in the way of ti'ophies taken in the old wai^ to be seen in the church, 
A few miles from the city is the royal summer residence, called 
Haga. In 1786 Gustaf III. laid the foundation of a great palace, 
but of which only the ground walls ever were finished. Among the 
minor buildings then constructed, that called Lilla Slottel {the little 
palace) was often inhabited by Gustaf III. The park is extensive- 
snd very handsome, and is adorned wifli a kiosk, a t«mple, urna, 
and constructions of many kinds. I was particularly attracted by 
a. small foot bridge in imitation of a seine drawn by two huge 
figures representing negroes, — also, two gondolas, richly gilded, and 
adorned with the heads of the -wild boar and rhinoceros. In differ- 
ent parts of the grounds I noticed large balls, made of gi-eeu glass, 
and placed, on a pedestal in the sun, in which could be seen the 
entire view round about in a small compass. 

About one hour's run on the steam«r from Stockhtdm is the sum- 
mer palace of Drottingholm, on Lofon. It has been the royal seat 
as far back as the days of heathepism, and was then named Thor- 
Bund. Queen Cathrina Jagellonica had a stone house built there, 
and King John III. visited if frei|uentiy, especially for the sake of 
the game forest be kept up there. Bnt the year trfter the death of 
Carl Gustaf, the littie palace was burnt, and the present new edifice 
was constructed by the Queen Dowager Iledvig Eleonora, at her 
own expense. The whole region was ori^nally low and n'aishy, 
but stone vaults were constructed where the present gardens are, 
rocks were blasted, and the sunk lands were cleared by canals. The 
palaco is quite extensive and well furnished, but the part is the 
«hief attraction about the place. 
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f to the city, we made a visit to Jenny Lind's parents, 
who are now quite old and infirm. They are exceedingly plain, hut 
seem very proud of their distingiushed daughter, who has kindly 
given tliem all the comforts of life out of hev earnings in the 
United States. The Swedes generally are proud of their Nightin- 
gale, but heap maledictions upon her for uniting her fortunes with 

The Swedish ladies ai'e without exception the most polite, graceful, 
. and beautiful women of the north. Some of them are truly cliann- 
ing; and owing to the scarcity of the other sex, every stranger be- 
comes at once a lion. 



LETTER SIXTY-EIGHT. 



At Stockholm we took passage on a small steamer called the Polhem 
for Gottenhurg, It is the roost indifferent boat on the canal, but we 
were compelled to take it, or remain in Stockholm foe a month. I 
determined to pass the first night on deck, but found it so cold 
towards moi-ning tliat I gladly retired to my berth. In a few min- 
utes I fell asleep, but it was short and disturbed ; the atmosphere 
was so heated that I almost sufibcated. Most of our passengers were 
ladies, on their way to the bathing places near Gottenburg, and 
amongst them was a young lady of considerable musical talent, and 
a great friend of Jenny Lind's — alao a Swedi&h Baroness with two 
interesting daughters. 

After running all day through lakes and between the islands of 
the Baltic, we enteied the great Trollhattan canil, which is without 
exception the mMt wonderful work in Sweden md sup^iioi piob 
ably to any canal in the woild. It is fed by the lakes and always 
has an abundance of water, suffitient for the liigest vessels Elaily 
on the morning of the second day we crossed Lake Roxen and 
Lake Boren, and reached Borenhault about noon Heie we pissed 
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thraugli a succession of loots to Motala on lake Wetter. The 
canal between Late Boi'en and Lake Wetter is cut out of the solid 
rock, and runs up a very sfeep ascent, the latter late being mucli 
higher. These locks are wonderful worts of art, that will ever re- 
dound to the honor of the engiueef. The following day we crossed 
Late Wenner, and visited the Polhem and Guilo Falls, situated a 
few Landied yards from the canal. These falls are but little tnown 
by European travellers, but are exceedingly beautiful, and fai' more 
interesting than the falls of the Rhine or Nile. At this point the 
canal descends thi'ough a gi-eat number of loots into the Hissengeu. 
It is cut through solid rock, and veiy deep, giving it more the ap- 
pearance of a tunnel than a canal. 

We reached Q-ottenburg early the fourth day, and stopped at 
Blom's Hotel, which is the best in the dty, but very poor. Soon 
after breatfast I received a visit from the two little daughters of the 
Baroness, and tooka long walk with them through the public gar- 
dens. When I bade them adieu, they seemed much affected and 
cried bitterly. One is about ten and the other eight yeara of age, 
both beautiful and unusually intelligent. About two hours after the 
separation the servant returned with a present from one of them, 
with the message that I must not forget her when I returned to my 
far-off home. No, little Swede, I can never forget you I Often 
hereafter will I recur with pleasure to the time when I dandled you 
on my tnee, and listened to the sweet tones of your voi'-e You are 
a child now, young in years, and with a mmd and heart plastic to 
all surrounding influences. Time and other scenes will soon oblite- 
rate my memory, but in this hetrt I will ever chensh the tew brief 
days of love that you bestowed on me, and which older heads and 
hearts have denied. 

Gottenbui'g is more devoid ot eights thin any plice of its size in 
Europe. It is situated in a plain surrounded bv hills On the outr 
shirts thei'e is a very pretty avenue of tree"", and a public garden, 
which are all that is woith looting at The itj looL, old and 
dilapidated, the streets dull and moumitt ind the shops poorly 
fiirnishod. 

We were compelled to remain four days m that city, irom which 
we came on a splendid iron steamer to Copenhagen. Pretty soon 
after our arrival we, as usual, inquired for the best point to view, the 
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City, and were conducted by a valet-de~place to the summit of the 
Bound Tower, a lofty brick structure near the centre of the city, 
which is attached to a church, and furnishes an admirable view. 
The Queen sometimes ascends this tower in a carriage drawn by 
four horses, but always walks down. I noticed ia a little room on 
the summit a number of astronomical instruments, and infer there- 
from tiat the tower is also used for an observatory. Close to the 
towel IS the fiiifest church in the city, called the Magdalene or Lady 
Chuich. The chief attractions in it are the colossal statues of Christ, 
the Viigin, and the twelve Apostles, by TJtorwaldsen, the great 
Danish artist. " The figure of Christ is represented with outstretched 
arms, and occupies a place above the altar. The Virgin has wings, 
and IS kneeling on a carpet in front of the a!tar, holding in her 
hands a basin shaped like a shell, and the twelve Apostles are ar- 
ranged on either side of the church in their order. These fourteen 
pieces ale made out of the best Italian marble, and executed in the 
most beautiful manner. 

Prom the church we visited the King's Palace, a massive and un- 
prepossessing structure, resembling a bain more than a palace. In 
the third story there is a large collection of paintings of a negative 
character, aud in the public square I noticed a bronze equesti'ian 
statue of Christian I., ti'eading on the prostrate body of the King of 
Sweden, with four allegorical figures seated on each comer of the 
pedestal.. Outside of the gats on the road leading to Fredericshurg 
is a tail obelisk ei'eeted by the peasants to Frederic VII. after he 
released them from bondage. 

The most remarkable object in Copenhagen is Thorwaldsen's 
Museum. The building is square, with a court inade, and the exte- 
rior is ornamented with fresiwes, representing boats bringing the 
artist's marble from Italy, and the people oariying the blocks to the 
museum, and the multitude gaang on the scene with expressions of 
astonishment. This museum contains all of the artist's models, but 
very few pieces in marble, The interior walls are ornamented with 
bas-reliefe in marble, some of which are very fine, especially a pro- 
cession of figures representing the different vocations of life. His 
Eve I consider good, but inferior to some that I have soon in Italy. 
Near this museum is another of a different kind, belonging to a 
private gentleman. It is very extensive, and embraces curiosities 
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fiom Qreenlani, Iceland, Kamisthatka Soutli Ameriu and Ctina. 
I was parbcTilailj' lutsrestel in the coilecboii fioni&ieanland allow- 
ing the costumes and custjms of that fer-off ^nd lemartaUe race. 
Their clothes oie well cut and made ot ^kina then aummei houses 
are also made ot skins, ra the shipe ot tenti and hi tli 11 1 
ti-fwo of amroals for windows Then cooking uten&il m d f 

a Roft kind ot stone and then beda are elevated b t ft 

film the giounJ The collection of ?lpds etc, trom ( Id 
excepdingly intcie''ting la the collection trom Chi th 

likeness of the jiesent Emperor and hi& wite, recently t k n f m 
life alao i gieat vanety ct L,uno8ities no where else to be seen. 
Cloie tT the muSPura la the Exchange, a very large building, but- 
niount(,d with a ahdip spii il steeple, and occupied pnncipally with 
small shops, also a chuuh with a stdiicase ou the outside of the 
spire leading to the summit. 

About two miles fiom the city is the Frederic Pirt one of the 
countiy seats of the Kmg. The park is very handaome, but the 
palace is plain and much out of repair. On the road near the park 
are a number of neat oaf^s and gardens, wliere the people congre- 
gate in summer. Retunsing to the city, we stopped at a place called 
Tivoli, where there are all sorts of amusements, and where all clasaes 
meet. After walking about the gardens, gazing at the people, mon- 
keys, parrots, etc., we sat down and listened to a very good concert, 
then tried our hand at shooting with an air gun, and took a ride on 
a railway so conatruoted as to run botii up and down an inclined 
plane. I noticed at this place many peculiariljes of dress amongst 
the peasantry. The women usually wear a green gown with a large 
ted-figuved border round the skirt, and sleevea made very large 
above, the elbow. They wear on the head a handkerchief half 
folded, tied under the chin, and the, other half hanging behind, or 
tiave a cap of gold or silver work, fitted ou the back of the head. 
■ The men dress pretty much as they do in Giermany, with ronnda- 
Douts, large buttons, and large hats. From all I can see there exists 
no gi'eat difference between the Danes and Swedes, in appearance, 
manners, and customs. 
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LETTER SIXTY-N-INE. 

IIanovek. 
Voyage ti'oni Copenhagen lo Kiel—Hamburg— Tbo Alsler Basin- The Boui-BC — Trip [o Han- 
, over— The Thealre— Boyal Palaco— Waterloo Column, etc, 

.At Co]>enhageu wo took pnssage on a splendid iron steamer Ijelong- 
ing to a company iu Lnbec for Kiel in tie Holstein. As we were 
coming out of the harbor I noticed four new yachts belonging to 
the English Rojal Club. They were very handsomely fitted out, 
and were returning io London, one of them having won the cup in 
the regatta at St, Petersburg. During the day we ran close to the 
low coast of Denmavk, and the following morning we were landed 
safely at Kiel, where we took the railroad for Hambui^. The coun- 
try between the two places is rather flat, but in a high state of cul- 
tivation, and produces well. There is a great deal of bog land on 
the line, and seeing the peasantry cutting and piling up the peat, 
reminded me forcibly of my tour through the South of Ireland. 
Reached Hamburg, or Altona, its suburb, in three hours, and toot 
apartments at one of the hotels on the Alster, in (he new and most 
beautiful part of tlie city. The Alster is a large and splendid basin, 
covered with pleasure boats, fowls of nearly every description, and 
other objects pleasing to the eye. An avenue of trees extends en- 
tirely around it, fonning a delightful shade over the promenade, on 
which pavilions and other places of pubhc resort are erected. The 
hotels on the Alster are numerous, and far superior to any iu 
Europe. 

The most prominent object in theoldpart of thecityia St. Miohael'f 
Church, fi'om which can be obtained the best view of Hamburg and 
the aurronnding country. It has one of the loftiest steeples in Europe, 
being four hundred and fifty feet in height, and used as the station 
of the file watch. Every hour the watchman blows a trumpet irom 
the windows to let t&e people know that he is vi^Iant. 

Hamburg is situated about eighty miles from the mouth of the 
Elbe, It is one of the four remaining Free Towns, and is chiefly 
remarkable as the fitst trading seaport of Germany, being to the 
north what Tiieste is to the south. It is intersected by canals, called 
Fleethen, (Fleet ditches,) and in this respect, in the antiquated 
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appearance of its houses in tlie old eity, and in the trees growing in 
its streets, teal's a resemblance to the towns in Holland. Four thou- 
sand vessels enter the port yearly, and more emigrants sail for the 
United States than from any other port, except Liverpool. It was 
ouue a fortified town, and was twice occupied by the Fi-ench under 
Davoust in 1813. The ramparts no longer exist, being levelled and 
converted into delightftil boulevards or gardens, neatly laid out, 
whicli extend nearly round the town and between the two AJster 
ba^na. 

The Bourse of Hamburg is situated in the now part of the city on 
the Adolphs Platz, and is one of the largest and most convenient 
establishments of its kind on the Continent One o'clock is the 
hour when the merchants assemble, at which time fi'om five to six 
thousand may be seen on any day dealing in stocks. Near the Ex- 
change is the Merchants' Bank, a very superb structure, with the 
vault under giouud and covered with water, I Eoticed also in this 
neigliborh.ood a building with an engraved front. The figures are 
engraved in the stone, and the effect is very fine. 

At Hamburg we took a steamer for a small town above, where 
the railroad terminates, and reached Hanover in eight houi-s, pass- 
ing tlirough an undulating and highly cultivated country. The 
capital of this kingdom is situated in a plain on the Leine, a small 
stream, and has about forty-five thousand inhabitants. It does not 
present an imposing appearance at a distance, and there are but few 
objects within to attract the stranger. The new theatre, not yet 
finished, ia a very Jarge building, and externally the finest in Europe. 
The finest buildings are collected around a'square called Waterloo 
Plata, which wrves also as a parade ground. In tiie centre of this 
-K^uaie ia the Waterloo Column, one hundred and sixty-two feet 
higli, surmounted by a figure of Victory, and inscribed with the 
names of the Hanoverians, privates as weli as officers, who fell in 
that battle. On eitier feide of it are exteniive barracks. The 
Royal Palace is also on this platz, a very extensive building and well 
furnished. In the plate-room I noticed a collection of mediasval 
antiquities, relics, etc., some of them brought from Palestine by 
Henry the Lion, under the caie of the Ober Hof-Coramissar. lu a 
small circular temple near the palace we saw Leibnitz's bm^t, much 
injured by persons throwing stones at it. 
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In. the old town several antique Gfothic houses still exist, and are 
curiously ornamented. Leibnita's house, with stone ornaments and 
scriptural bas-reliefe on its front, is considered one of the most 
iuterestirig objects in the city. Like most of the towns in Germany, 
Haaover boasts of her avenues and gardens of publie resort- A graad 
double avenue of limes, more than two miles long, extends from the 
town to the Royal Palace of Herreniausen, the favorite residence of 
George I. and II. The building is now dese?ted and out of order, but 
the gardens are stiil kept in beautiful style, and contain statues, 
hofrhouses, and jets d'eau. In the Mausoleum we saw a momimental 
effigy of the late Queen Fi^ederiea, by Eauoli, and our guide pointed 
out the spot where the Electress Sophia, mother of George I., and 
granddaughter of James I., fell dead while taking her evening 
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At H no a yo " Ge an fton '^t Lou vl o (ad em g ated 
B me y ■a go f om Baden got nfo the same ca w th on ii s 

av to h s m he Bon e f o v t the f nds ot h s youth Fro 
] s ajpoa ance anl conve-aaton T^e oon le nel tl at he was a 
n e h n c of n all m ns but st t hone ty At M n len ou ja. 
po ta we e exa ned and h s fo nd without the w s of the p per 
audiont es n Han bui^ The oflicers would not Ilow h m to pro 
ceed and h s fun Is were s near exhausted that any detent n Id 
leave him without a dollar. Our sympathies were aroused in his 
behalf and we expostulated with the officers, but without effect. 
Seeing that he had no other alternative but to return to Hanover, 
we made up a purse for him, and explained what the law required. 
I shall never forget the remark he made when he bade us good bye. 
With a firm grasp of the hand, and a countenanceheaming with grat- 
itude, he exclaimed, " Gentlemen, you have my heartfelt thanks for 
your kindness. There is no country like America ; and if God spares 
me to return, I will never make another track on this continent I" 
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A ride of tea hours from Hanover brouglit ua to tha bants of tho 
beautiful Kliiije, and the ancient city of Cologne. We stopped at the 
Ballevue, the same hotel that we occupied more than a year ago, while 
00 our way to Switzerland. This is the firat time we have crossed our 
ti'aet, and as I desciibed Cologne before, I will pass on to the curios- 
ities of this renowned watering place. Aix-la-Chapelle was called 
Aqms Gmnum by the Eoraans, and remains of their baths are still 
to be found near the warm springs. Charlemagne raised it to the rank 
of second city in hia empire, and made it the capital of his northern 
dominions, appointing it (he place of coronation for the German 
emperors. In the middle ages it was honored with the privileges of 
a Free Imperial City, and acquired considerable importance as a 
manulacturing town, especially m the manufacture of cloth, for which 
it is celebrated even to the present day. It was the scene of many 
Diets of the Empire, and ot "ieveral councils of the Church ; and in 
later times it has been distmgmshed by the congresaea held there. 
After the Peace of Paiin it was taken from France, to which it had 
been united by Napoleon, and made a part of the dominions of the 
King of Pruaaa. 

Agi-eeably to recommeudition, we stopped at Mullen's Hotel, oppo- 
site the great fountain. The situation is good, because we can see all 
the dite and fashion of this renowned place assembled every morning 
and evening to drink the mineral waters. Most of the springs are 
hot, and the magnificent baths throughout the city are supplied di- 
rectly from .the main fountain. A walk of nearly a mile through a 
beautiful avenue brought us to a little town called Boroette, that 
boasts of two of the largest and best springs in the vicinity of Aix. 
The water of one is so hot that I could not hold the glass in my fin- 
gers, and tbat of the other pleasantly cool. This place is patronized 
by the poor, who are unable to stand the high prices in the city. On 
the way a noble viaduct is passed, which carries the Cologne railway 
over thevalley of Burfschcid. It is very lofty, constructed of brick, 
and contains a gi'eat number of arches. 

About half a mile north of Aix, on the opposite side of Boroette, 
beyond the Sandkard Thor, is the hill called Louisberg, two hundred 
feet high, surmounted by a pjTamid or obehsk raised for trigonome- 
trical purposes. The view from the summit is extensive, and the 
country exceedingly beautiful. On the lower slope stands a hand- 
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some restaurant and cafe, the Belvidere, with a saloon commanding 
a noble prospect. Eetuming to Aix, we visited the Medoztle, or gam- 
ing-house, which corresponds with what they call the Kuraaal al 
other watering places. The building is quite inferior conipitred witli 
.those at Baden and Wiesbiden Games of taaard, rouge-etBou 
roulette, etc, are curied on \eiy extensively night ind diy Thi 
tables aie let out to i ooiopany by the gOTeinment, wlij aie com 
pelled to applj a large poition of then piofit^ to the impiovemeiit 
of the town 

The most interesting object m Aix la-Chapelle is the Mwnster or 
DomKirchf, (Cathedral,) which occupies the spot where Charlemagne 
had erected " the chapel " afer which the city was named. " He 
designed it to be a bmial pla<!e for himself causing it to be con- 
structed ill the form of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre of Jerusa- 
lem, It was consecrated by Pope Leo IIL, with a ceremony worthy 
of its spender. The ori^nal church was destroyed by the Nor- 
mans, and rebuilt as it now stands by the Emperor Otho III. in 983, 
in conformity with the old plan. The tomb, in which once reposed 
the remains of Charlenw^ne, is marked under the centre of the dome 
by a l-^ige slab of mtible with the woids ' Carolo Migna' inscribed 
upon it A missive brazen chandeher hangs abo>e it the gift of tlie 
Emperor Fiedent, Barbarossa. In the vault below the body of 
Chiilem^ne wis si'ated on his thione as one ahve clothed m the 
imperial io?es beaimg the sceptie m his hand ml on his knee a 
copy ot the Gospels On his fleshless brow wit, the or wn the im- 
penal mantle covered his shoulleis tbe sword Joyeuse was by his 
aide ani the jil^nms pouch which he had borne always while liv- 
ing was still fastened to his girdle These precious reliL*! were 
taken fiom the vault by Barbaioasa and used ra the coronation 
of suci,eed ng Emperors of Geiraany They -ue now preserved at 
Vienna 

The throne in which the b<- ly of Charlemigne was seated alone 
remains here It is an arm-chair made of slabs ot white jjiarble, 
which dunng the coronation were covered with goli The choir of 
the church contains a pulpit covered with platen rf silver g It richly 
ormmented with cirnnga in ivory and piecious atonei The sa- 
cristy is very nch re rel cs such is the skull ct Charlemgne n losed 
masilver^teas.e something like a baiber s block, and h a arm bone, 
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and part of one of his legs, the hunting horn of Charlem^ne formed 
of an elephant tusk, a locket of the Virgiu's hair, and a piece of the 
true ci'oss— two relics of which he wore around his neck, in his grave 
aa well as when alive. The leather girdle of Christ, on whioh may 
still be seen the impression of Gonstantine's seal — the cord whicli 
bound the rod that smote him — the sponge which was filled with 
vinegar — that arm of Simeon on which he bore the infant Jesus — 
some of the blood and bones of St, Stephen — some manna from the 
wilderness — and some pieces of Aaron's rod, are still preserved. 

The Orandea Eeltques are shown only once in seven years, from the 
15th to the 27th of July. The last exhibition took place in 1853, 
So sacred is this ceremony he!d,aad so high is the privilege esteemed 
of obtaining a glimpse of them, that pilgrims resort to the spot from 
all parts of the couuti-y in vast crowds. " These relies were presented 
to Charlemagae by the Patriarch of Jerusalem, and by Haroun al 
Raschid. They are deposited in a rich shrine of silver gilt, tlie work 
of artists of the ninth century, aad consist of — 1st. The robe worn by 
the Virgin at the Nativity; it is of cotton, five feet long. 2nd. The 
swaddling-clothes in which Jesus was wrapped ; they ai'e of cloth, 
as coai^se as sacking, of a yellow color. 3id. The cloth on which the 
head of John the Baptist was laid. 4th. The scarf worn \iy our Sa- 
viour at the Crucifixion, bearing stains of blood. Intermixed with 
these religious relics are many curious antique gems, some Babylo- 
nian cylinders, and the like, which serve as jewels to ornament the 
saintly treasure. The church-plate, and articles of goldsmitli's work, 
shrines, ampuls, reliquaries, crosses, chalices, etc., reader this sacristy 
a perfect museum of art." 

From the cathedral, we went to the H6tel de Ville (Rathaus) in 
the marketplace, a large and antique stone building erectedin 1353, 
on the site of the Palace of the Frankish Kings, in which Charle- 
magne was bom. It is remarkable as the place of meeting of the 
two congresses of 1748 and 1818. The King of Prussia has appro- 
priated a large sum of money for the repair of this building, which 
is now in progi'ess. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In the series of letters publislied in yow valuable papei I have, 
in a feeble maJiner, eadeavored to acquaint your readers with all 
the incidenis of note that came under my obaeiTation, during a 
tour of two yeai's ; and as I do not intend going o^ ei the same 
ground, this will be my last. In reviewing the contents of these let- 
ters, which were written for the henefit.of friends at home, we nat- 
urally recur to the commencement of onr tour. Those who have 
- perused them followed us across old ocean's wave to our mother 
country, thence to la belle France, up the beautiful Rhine, over the 
snow-capped Alps into classic Italy. Leaving the shores of Europe, 
they followed us across the deep-blue Mediterranean to the land of 
the Pharaohs, up the Nile into Nubia, over the sands of the great 
Arabian Desert io Jerusalem, the mother of cities. They have knelt 
with us at the Holy Sepulchre, and all the shrines of Palestine ; they 
have roved with us throu;gh the cities of the Orient, and through 
Greece, the land of Poets, Philosophers, and Orators. Once more in 
Europe, they have accompanied us through all the German States, 
and the dominions of the Czar as far as the Sacred City (Moscow). 
Retracing our steps as far as St. Petersburg, they have gone with us 
through all the countries of the North, even to the point where the 
sun is visible for three days above the horizon. 

During the period of our wanderings we have had ample opportu- 
nities of seeing and learning the peculiarities of the various countries 
on the three continents, and comparing them with onr own happy 
land. What has been die result ? Do we return dissatisfied with the 
land of our nativity ? or are wo willing to live and die there ! 

Nature has given us a countiy of vii^n soil,' capable of producing 
every variety of products, and our mountains are filled with untold 
wealth. The rivers of the United States are more numerous and 
bettor fitted for navigation than those of any other country in the 
world. Om' government is the perfection of human wisdom, and 
onr people are not only familiar with its principles, but able and 
always williug to defend them. Some of our colleges will compare 
favorably with the oldest and most renowned in Europe, and in point 
of general intelligence, no country can claim superiority over ua. 
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Ill tie sciences and the fine arts we, of course, cannot set up our 
claim for eminence, but in a short period we may even boast of these 
things. 

With such a country, aad so much to make one happy, how can 
any sensibie American ever wish to abandon it ? Let those who speak 
of disunion, who have sectional prejudices, or who are blindly led by 
party rule, make the tour of the Old World, and if I am not greatly 
mistaken they will return home with national ideas, national love, 
and national fidelity. 
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REDFIIiLDS NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIOMS. 

SIMMS' nEYOLUTIONART TALES. 

UNIPOKM SERIES. 

New and entirely Revised Edition of William Gilmore Simus' 
Romances of tlie Revolution, with Illuscrations by Dabley. 
Eauh complete in one vol., 12rao, cloth; price $1.25. 

L THE FAETIGAH. III. EATHABINE WALTOIT. (In press.) 
II. UEILICHAmPE, 17. THE SCOVT. (In pres^ 

V. WOODCBAFT. (Ii prt«».) 

idmtrablT," — LayriswRe JoarnaL 

" But few BcvelislB of tko »ae eviDCO mgro power In the conceplion of b story^ more 
Biinms."— MjWIi Vailg 4dm!rtSsa; 
In America."— .iMmy KvicllBrilKker, 

"Slmnn fc s populai' writer, and bis romancea are highly tredilalilo to American 
lltcratur&"— BMioB OTwt Braack. 

"Thesa hooka are repj^ "ilh darin'g and UiiiiUng adventures, princiiBlly drawn 

" Wo take plBoaui-o in nolicing another of the «ri» whleb HedBeld is preBenling ta 



linuatlon of ■ The Partisan.' ■'— PifiB 



IS of one ot 

culiar sphere, is in It 



THE YEMASSEE, 
A Romance of South Carolina, By Wm. Gilmore Simms. New 
and entirely Revised Edition, with Illuatrationa by Darley. 12dio, 
cloth; price $1.26. 

"In Interest, it is seoond to bnt few roninntfis In the langaagoi in power, it holds a 
high rank ; in healthfulnoai of alyle, it fnmisliea an exampla worljiy of omulation."— 
Qreaic Cmmtg WMg. 



SIMMS POETICAL WORKS. 
Poems ! Descriptive, Dramatic, Legendary, and Contemplative. 
By Wm. Gilmore Simms. With a portrait on steel. 2 vols., 
13mo, cloth; price $2.50. 

CONTBHTS ! Normra Maurice i a Tragedy.— AOlantis : a Tale of the Sea.— Tales and 
Traditions of the South.— The City oF Ilie Sllent—Boutfaem Passages and Pictures,— 
Hislorieal and Dramatio atolchea.- Scriptnra I^igends.- TrBnoeaca da Rhnmi, etc. 



iceneiy are viUIIy enstaitned. ' t^rnun UiniieH' is a dramatic , . 
and unusdal Interest i and 'Atalaotls,' s v6aaX upon nhieh some of Ihe aaUior'a finest 
power! of thought and expreiirionaiaitdltlyllirislled. Koue of our poets offer bo great 
a variety of style or a mors original oholoa of snhjecla."— BdsMb TrmeUer. 
" His TerslGcatI on is fluent and nwlMiious, yet not lacking hi point of vigor when an 

"lUr. Slmnia ranSa among the flisl po"'-"-' " "' 
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BEDPIELU'S NEW AND POPULAR FU III. I CATIONS. 

SUSSO-'l'URKISH CAMPAIG-NS OF 1838 AND 1839. 
With a View of the Preeenc State of Affairs in the East. By 
Colonel Chesney, E.A., D.C.L,, F, R. S., Author of the 
Expedition for the Sorvey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris. 
With in Appendix, containing the Diplomatic Correspondence 
of the Four Powers and the Secret Correspondence hetween the 
Russian and English Governments. One vol., ISrao, cloth; 
Maps; price $1.00. 
"A Eofidenaed debal of fiiols. luid tlie resnlt of perBonal observnaoo, it is rmlste with 

' deecrlptioat of Hie prinolpal Maata ot kh pBBt ana preaeiit war ; a Btaliatfcal aflconnt of 
Uh inililBiy reaourflH of ^l>jrke;j iti preseiib state and proapects ; 1^4 political and 
ciXDniflitdiu voldfl — oooupy uimtarefltinf portion of ChowoiXwiiicb we heartily i«cont 
iqend to the attoQtlaTi oTuiv Tfiaders."— -liffiidm CVia'a 
xlt'filJBUpavantitTiichelii the hlBtovy of the timet wfaloh seeraa to bs requii«d 



Enro- 



"Thonghabqandinalnlnfotmalion, It tsclenr, stnilehHQrward 
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THE S.USSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA, 
With a Voyage down the Volga and a Tour through the Country 
of the Co3sacks. By Ladrence Oliphant, Author of " A Jour- 
ney to Nepaul." From tile Third London Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 12mo, cloth; Two Maps and 18 Cats; price 75 cents. 
" The latest and boat areounl of the aotaol stale of RomIb,"— Imwton StaidiO-d. 
" Tbe book of a quick and honest observer. Fall a( delighUiil entsTtaiDnieDt."— Ixn- 

" Mr. 0%liant la an acute ObseiTer. end intSll^nt man, a clear and vl^orona and sue. 

appaared. His acconnt of Sevastopol will find many intfirestnd readers."— floefflrt Atlas, 
<• TbiB book reminds us more of Stephen's deliehEful ' Incidents of Travel' than iiny 
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A YEAR WITH THE TURKS; 

Or, Sketches of Travel in the European and Asiatic Dominions 
of the Sultan. By Warhihgton W. Smith, M.A. With a 
Colored Ethnological Map of Turkey, 12mo, cloth ; price 75 cts. 
" Mr. Smith has had rars opportonlUes. Few men have oroesed and reeroseed the 

empire hi so many direoHons— and many are the errors, the Inlsc rpporls, ihe mlscon- 



mrcjal Adeeriiser. 



cl on Ihe Sultan's dcni 
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THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE; 
A Narrative of an Expedition into the Land of Can 
dolph County, Virginia, a Country flowing with 'tt 
Buch as Pantliers, Bears, Wolves, Elk, Deer,,Otter, Badger, &c., 
&c., with innamerable Trout, by Five Adventurous Gentlemen, 
without any Aid of Government, and Bolely by their Own Ko" 
sources, in the Summer of 1B51. By " The Clerke or Oxeb- 
FORDE." With Illustrationa from Li^e, by SCrother. 
•'Thia Is a bmidsamely-ptliitsd and beButU'ullj'-lllustiiiUid volume. Those wbo lisTe. 

ncbie^nHtits luid an^rlepcaf of ahuntlng pAirty lu the buuTlDg-grouiidH of Ibe Old 
DomlnLon." — Sukuuua Daify'ItacB', 

"A qneer, quaint, arandnKl^'Wiitten book, brimful of drollerj and der«-de\d1 Immor. 
Tha vorb overflaws niib BinoBemeDC, and lias n ilgiHtte-Ulle and otber bEantiful illua 
tratioiiB, by Slrotlior."— yanitM Blade. 
^^ A ple-Bsnnt book of AmcrioiLU oharacrer and adventure, of lutorest geegrapb!ca]]j, 
. eportivplj, and pDedcfllly, The aotJiorebip fa of a good jnlcllcctual racer Ihe " Clerfoi 
of Oienft irSe," who tgaret In Iho HOe-paga, being own brother to the author of " Swa). 
low Barn." which, as everybody tnows, ia tha " Sketch-Bnak" of tJiat land of gentlemen 
snd hamorislE,"— i^Unwy World. 



MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURCES ; 
To which are Appended Camp-Fire Sketoliea, or Notes of a Trip 
from St. Paul to Pembina and Selltirk Settlements on the Rtiii 
Kiver of the North. By J. Wbslby Bomd. With a JTrtw 
Map of the Territory, a View of St. Paul, and One of the Fells 
of St. Anthony. ■ In One Volume, ISmo. Cloth. $1 00. 

thy of bninB oommended fbr the valnnble and InceteaUng knowledge it oonlnina."— OW 
eago DaBfTrOmic. 

"The work win snrprlao naray. as it opens to ua anewland.abowB ila vaat reaonnica, 
and trsBta its bietor); with all the accnracy that could be acquired by dllisenl research 

'■ItcoatahiBnDUeEi.Df the early liistoiy of the country, of its ueogrntibicnl feaCarea, ica 
»atlmll«ral sdvanUieeH, ilB miinutkclures, commerce, faciliUes lor traveJiing, the cbarac 
tor i>f Its tohabllanta— everylliing, indeed, to iliuelrate its resoureea and ics prospects." 



THE YEMASSEE. 

A ilomance of South Carolina. By William Gilmore Simmb 

Author of " The Partisan," " Guy Rivers," &c., &c. New 

and Revised Edition. With Illustrations by Darley. 12mu 

Cloth. $1 25. 

"A picture pf the early border life of the Huguenot aettlErsfn South Carolina. Lilw 
Ecott'9 novels, tt it a niiKture of history and romance."— ffarl/ord Oi.rUlim Sara«>v 

"'Sa'whotework iH tr.Hly Arasrican, much of the material being of that cbsraetei 
which can bo fnrniahed by no other country,"— Daily rMM. 

> "Tlia deKnealions of the red men of the south arc admirably sketched while the hia- 
lorlcal events upon which the work is luuuded are vouched for by IheauliioraaiMetly 
trvD."— jViH Mfard Meraat 
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SKETCHES OF THE IRISH BAR. 
By the Eight Hon. Richard Lsloh Sheii., M. P. Edited with 



'"Hiey Bttracted nnlntrsnl attentiDn bv their brilliant naS nointed E»le. and their lib 
erAllly of flenlunent The Notes embody a great amama of blogrBphtcol informnCicmf 
temr? ffOB^p. legal aiid political ADi^oCe. and ^niunng remliilacenoea, and, Irj ^t, 
aniit noting that le«3sefllla1 to the petfectoluoiitaClon of Sie texL"—lfaii Tark Tribtoii. 

'■■niBy are Uie best edited booka we havo met far nisny n year. Tliej foiin, with 
Baokenile'a notee, a complete biographical diollonary, oonffiinins'BBCoinct and clever 
BkeEefaes of all [he tknious people of England, aod particularly orirelmid, to whom kha 
■tlghteat Blluuons sre made id the text"— IKe Cllkm <Jato MKhO). 

terms."— Pmide^aa Ci^ &«i. 

"3ueh a repetunjol wit. humor, anEcdote, and onl-goabinB fun, mineled with the 
deepeat pathoi, when we reflect upon the aad &te 6f Ireland, as uia book aflbrds. It wore 
bard 10 find written in any other pidr of cauera."— BTjfalo SaSf Omaia: 

"Asa whole, 4 more BparkLliiR lively Berle» of portraits wai hardly ever set in a aliiH^ 

gallery It is Irish all over; rho wit, the fijilj, thf -- • —■' ■•— ' ' 

alike charaoteriacle of wriler and BiibjecU."— jifc T, 

i^ 

CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 
By James Bruce. 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 
" A aerips of pereonnl sketches of distinguished Individuals of all nj^^es, embracmfr pea 



aitner of treating &ism^*'^Sottim Atlas. 

, all mierssHng, and all calculated to (uinish to the mind'a ej 

le ludlvidnal de9orlbRd,"~Jlian» Knickerbocker. 

B are faU and graiihio, mnny RuthonCiea hating evidently be 



M. 



THE WORKINGMAN'S WAY IN THE WORLD. 
Being the Autobiography of a .Tourneyman Printer. By Charles 
Maubt Smith, author of " Curiosities of London Life." 19mo, 
cloth, «1 00. 
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RBDFIELDS NEW AND POPULAR PUBLICATIONS. 

ISA, A PILGRIMAOE. 

By Caroline Chesebro'. One vol., I2mo, cloth, price $1.00. 
The FlIfTinuge is fnugbt airoi^faout wltb icnaea of thrilling intereM— ramBntli^ 



jFat poHeHLng n mtunliMB that leems to Btamp Ibem m nial ; the anle U Oowliia 
easy, checta anil baaatlfiil,"— IVoy IMIy Tima. 
■ " Mlag ObMabni' IB STidenllr a MakiMbe Aim not tlie mera aurtacB nf life, but 
pliUgel boMtj Into Hw Idddm mtUaiBl of Qie ipMI by vtWcb ebe is warranted In 
dwking bar Mirflliig levelatlons ofhnniaB pasaion."— CSmriun Freemmi. 
uin .._ .1,1-, — u .1.- __:.i r ._ i — .,j|^ mind, s ouIHvnted toilo, 

ujB,".— jditim^ Argue. 

ib?lng thought."— JVoy Wilg. 

Dltanjid nbia work,' diaplByJiiz 

■ -11."— Jf. r EMHffrfir 
lory, which Ja peculli 



uG Id this b(Kik tha evidi 
SD exquiBite aanaiDQIty, at ' ' 
"^ It IS a charmiti^ book, 

- "Than Ifl noDDB who will doubt that thia 3a a courneeoita r. ,, >■— j. 

genlns and depth of feeling, siidmrlfcingat (.hljh and nflilaairu."— Jf. T. EeangiHiK. 

oneof paasion atid aentimeut." — Artkuf't 



LECTURES AND MISCELLANIES. 
By Henrt James. One vol., 12mo, cloth, price il.25. 



3 independent point of view, and "vrith tfaO 

itaiD, bat morn beonuee the ideas ar 

nboth hen 

accuiiite pen, and his stylo <9 good."- 



" Thia la the prodnothni of a nilad richly endowed of a very pscuhar monld. All will 
oonoeda la him Ilia merit of « vtgotouaaiid brllHaiit tnlellect.T— ^lirmy Argta. 
"Apernul of t^^ounyi laada m to tftfitA, not merely liccause of Ihuideea which th^ 
^^ 1.... u .1,. ,1 .,..,. .,„[ ^i^th, and the tubjecta discuaBed 

'"^(^.hHTe^b^Aoted much ait«iQon both here and In Europe, where the author li 

T^loaophy.''— .^ifrobv Attas. 
•• The writer wields a oiasterlT ai 

" It will hs.e many i-eadori, and almost aa many admirfirs."— K T. Tmss. 



NAPIER'S PENINSULAR WAR. 
History of the War in the Peninsula, and in the South of France, 
frotn the Year 1807 Co 1814. By W, F. P. Nafieb, C.B., Col. 
43d Reg., &c. Complete in one vol., Bvo, price $3.00. 

ttiia cenmiy'than Colonel°Na™ie'r'9 iutfly oolebrateiwoik.* "llimigh B"gaHatit^™hata™ 
In Cha field, he ia an impaitial historian." — Trilnme. 
"NfPiBB'a Hlstoiy.ln addition to Ita superior literary merit! and trathlhl Hdelily, 

Cfeienta itrnng oWma upon the attenSnn of ah Ainerioan citiiena ; becaBse the author 

■eeuhir deauota."— Iiost. 
" The oxcellenca of Hapler'j Hlitory reaulB from the writer's bapny taJent for Im- 

CouB, Bt^aigh^ forward, sonl-aUrring nnrifltlve, and picturing forth of charactare. 
military inancBuvre, niarob, and fiory onset, ttie whole vhlrLwind vIclultadeB of Iha 
dssperato fight, ho describes willi dnmadc foi-ce."— jlferaUna' Magaaiie. 
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POETICAL WORKS OF FITZ-GREENE HALLE'-JK 

Now and only Complete EcJition, containing sevHrfll New Poema, 

together with many now first collected. One vol., 12mo., price 
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T-fZE SI'tTiJY OF WORDS. 
By Archdeacon R. C Tbekch. One vol., 19nio., price 73 cts. 

acboiAr and the Cfinetal reader." — Nets i ork Evtmgetift- 
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BRONCHITIS, AND KINDRED DISEASES. 

3. By W.W. Hai.l,M.D 



" ThQBe who are clergsman, or who are OTeparing: for the nscrod calllne, and pablia 
■peakflra eenerally, should not fail of eecuring this work."— C4, AmtaiiaJor. 
" It la fiill ofhiiila on the n '"■- -'"' " ""■' -^ 
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smasTs OF England, fbanoe. and Scotland, 

By Henrt "William Herbert. One vol., 19mo., price $1.35. 
■■Theyareparlljr theroniBncoof hiatory Bud partly Action, forming, when blended, 

fng thrni their romance."— ^Many Knidisrboi&T. 
" They ore apiriwtiiiing productionB, which will he read and admired b^ ell wliu 
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MOORE'S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. 
Memoirs of tlie Life of the Rt. Hon. Richard Brinsley Sbendan, 
by Thomas Moore, with Poi-trait after Sir Joshua Reynolils, 
Two fois., 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

"Oneof ^eniDslbTimaDtbiDsrsphies In EngliEfa litGraturfl. . It is Ibellfsof aiHI 
•nitleii bj B wii, Bnd few of Tom Moore's moel eparkllng posnia ars moto brilliant mi 
'•wlnsifnii UiBn Ibis hlogrBphy."— BoaloM Tramrrit'I. 

" Tbil (s at once b most tuluatali; blograpby of the most celebrated wit of tbe times. 
•\i one nf [be mosE entertaining vorln of It* gifted imthor.''—Spriifffisld Rrpvillcan. 

" Tbf US> of ehnUao, flio irft, oooains ai mucb fUod for lerlous thougbt as [ho 



IT prnneil"— AI*™'* Homi Goiaia 

-■- T and flsreer h SI.-'-'— '- •■- 

'— ff. Y. Con'ier fl^ 
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BARRINGTON'S SKETCHES. 

Personal Sketches of his own Time, by Sir Jonah BABRl.teTotf, 
Judge [f the High Court of Admiralty in Ireland, with Illustra- 
tiona by Darley. Third Edition, 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
" A more enMrlainiiiB book than thia'- not often thrown in onr way. His sltetcbM 

ofcbaracterareinimilable; and many of Iheproniinencmen of bis tbnearehlt DfflB 

lite, and sketcbes of aoi^ety in trelani 
biterealing."— JT. F. CemvieraalJdVR ..™ . 

' " Thia fa one of the most enterlalnlne booSa of the seaaon."— A^ T. Seal 
llBjiwid Iriahoelehrlliosof thaloeilod,"— JT. Y. Coiaicr and Erupiirfr. 
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JOMINFS CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 
The Political and Military History of the Canipaign of "Waterloo 
front the French of Gen. Baron Jomini, by Lieat. S V. Benkt 
U. S. Ordnance, with a Map, ISinn, cloth, 75 cents. 

"Of great value, oolb for itahiBtorical merit audits aeknowledgBd impurdaliiy."— 
(SrisHan FrartiM, Boeum. 

•■ It baa Ions been recarded in Enrope as a work of more Chan ordlnor; melit, wbila 
to milttary men hie review of the tactics and manmnvres iif the French Emperor duiv 
log tile kw days which preceded his floal and moat disaatrouB defeat, is consLdersd M 
bstmcHve, ■sitlslotereBtJng."— ..mftur'silaBI Gaiaic 

mllitvy students, and bistorhiB] hiquiren, It will be a favorite reference, and foi iOb 

■' II throws mnch Uebt on often mooted polnla respecting Napoleon's milituy -aii 

" It Bnopli"a an inmorlsnt chapter In tiia most interfiling and eventful period oi «• 
poleon's milllarr .^ar^er."— 5»vannd4 Dally Itaci. 
< It la ab^ written and skiirully IrenalBted."— ranii* fli*is. 
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